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ADVERTISEMENT. 


design in the preſent 
work is ſufficiently ex- 
plain 'd in the intro- 
Sad duction. The reader 
_ ay Iorvs, that all the ſub- 
jets I have there plann d out to my 
ſelf, are not treated of in theſe two 
Volumes. The ſubjefs of the under- 
ſtanding and paſſions make a com- 
pleat chain of reaſoning by themſelves ; 
and I Was wi lling to take advantage 
of this natural diviſion, in order ta 
try the taſte of the public. If] have 
the good fortune to meet with ſuc 
ceſs, TI ſhall proceed to the examina- 
tion of morals, Poli itics, and criti- 
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INTRODUCTION. 


kg OTHING is more uſual 
and more natural for thoſe, 
| who pretend to diſcover any 
thing new to the world in 
N philoſophy and the ſciences, 
dan to inſinuate the praiſes of their own 
ſyſtems, by decrying all thoſe, which have 
been advanced before them. And indeed 
were they content with lamenting that i igno- 
rance, which we ſtill lie under in the moſt 
important queſtions, that can come before 
the tribunal of human reaſon, there are few, 
who have an acquaintance with the ſciences, 
that would not readily agree with them. 
[Tis eaſy for one of judgment and earning, 
Vor. I I, KF to 
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to perceive the weak foundation even of 


thoſe ſyſtems, which have obtained the 
greateſt credit, and have carried their pre- 
tenſions higheſt to accurate_and profound 


reaſoning. Principles taken upon truſt, con- 


ſequences lamely deduced from them, want 
of coherence in the parts, and of evidence 
in the whole, theſe are every where to be 
met with in the ſyſtems of the moſt emi+ 
nent philoſophers, and ſeem to have drawn 


diſgrace upon philoſophy itſelf. 


Nox is there requir d ſuch profound know- 
ledge to diſcover the preſent imperfect con- 
dition of the fciences, but even the rabble 


without doors may judge from the noiſe and 
clamour, which they hear, that all goes not 
well within, There is nothing which is not 
the ſubject of debate, and in which men of 
learning are not of contrary opinions. The 
moſt trivial queſtion eſcapes not our contro- 

verſy, and in the moſt momentous we are 
not able to give any certain deciſion. Diſputes 

are multiplied, as if every thing was uncer- 
tain; and theſe diſputes are managed with 


the greateſt warmth, as if every thing was 


certain. Amidſt all this buſtle tis not rea- 
ſon, which carries the prize, but eloquence; 


and no man needs ever deſpair of gaining 
proſelytes to the moſt extravagant hypotheſis, 


who 
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by the men at arms, who manage the pike 
and the ſword ; but by the trumpeters, drum- 


mers, and muſicians of the army. 


From hence in my opinion ariſes that 


common prejudice againſt metaphyſical rea- 


ſonings of all kinds, even amongſt thoſe, 
who profeſs themſelves ſcholars, and have a 


juſt value for every other part of literature. 


By metaphyſical reaſonings, they do not un- 
derſtand thoſe on any particular branch of 


ſcience, but every kind of argument, which 


is any way abſtruſe, and requires ſome at- 
tention to be comprehended. We have ſo 
often loſt our labour in ſuch reſearches, that 


ve commonly reject them without heſitation, 
and reſolve, if we muſt for ever be a prey to 


errors and deluſions, that they ſhall at leaſt 


be natural and entertaining. And indeed 
nothing but the moſt determined ſcepticiſm, 
along with a great degree of indolence, can 
juſtify this averſion to metaphyſics. For if 


truth be at all within the reach of human 


| capacity, 'tis certain it mult lie very deep and 
abſtruſe; and to hope we ſhall arrive at it 


without pains, while the greateſt geniuſes 
have failed with the utmoſt pains, muſt cer- 
r be eſteemed ſufficiently vain and pre- 

B32 ſumptuous. 


who has art enough to repreſent it in any 
favourable colours. The victory is not gained 
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ſumptuous. I pretend to no ſuch advantage 
in the philoſophy I am going to unfold, an& | 


and thit however wide any of them may 


tics, Natural Philoſophy, and Natural Reli- 
Zion, are in ſome meaſure dependent on the 


the nature of the ideas we employ, and of 


And theſe improvements are the more to be 
- Hoped for in natural religion, as it is not con- 
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would eſteem it a ſtrong preſumption againſt 

it, were it ſo very eaſy and obvious. 
*Fis EVIDEN r, that all the ſciences have 

> relation, greater or leſs, to human nature; 


ſeem to run from it, they ſtill return back 
by one paſſage or another. Even Marbema- 


ſcience of Man; ſinee they lie under the 
cognizance of men, and are judged of by 
their powers and faculties. Tis impoſſible 
to tell whit changes and improvements we 
might make in theſe ſciences were we itho- 
roughly acquainted with the extent and force || 
of human underſtanding, and cou'd explain 


the operations we perform in our reaſonings. 


tent with inſtructing us in the nature of ſu- 
perior powers, but carries its views farther, | 
to their diſpoſition towards us, and aur duties 
towards them; and conſequently we our- 
Felves are not only the beings, that reaſon, 
but alſo one of the —_— ny which Ml 
we reaſon, : 
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I therefore the ſciences of Mathematics, 
Natural Philoſophy, and Natural Religion, 
have ſuch a dependence On the knowledge 
of man, what may be expected in the other 


ſciences, whoſe connexion with human na- 
ture is more cloſe and intimate? The ſole 


end of | on is to __ .the beirn and 


n 


nature 1 our N eee and | aorta 


regard our taſtes. and ſentiments: and poli. 


tics confider men as united in ſociety, and 
dependent on each other. In theſe four 
ſciences of Logic, Morals, Criticiſin, and Po- 
litics, is comprehended almoſt every thing, 
which it can any way import us to be ac- 
quainted with, or which can tend either to 
the 1 improvement or ornament of the en 


mind. 


HERE then i is the only expedient, Fog 
which we can hope for ſucceſs in our philo- 
ſophical reſearches, to leave the tedious ling+ 
ring method, which we have hitherto: fol- 


lowed, and inſtead of taking now and then, 


a caſtle or village on the frontier, to march 
up directly to the capital or center of theſe 
ſciences, to human nature itſelf; which be- 


ing once maſters of, we may every where 
elſe hope for an eaſy victory. From this 


Ratio lon. we may extend our conqueſts | over 
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3 Treat iſe of Human Nature. 
all thoſe ſciences, which more intimately 
concern human life, and may afterwards pro- 
ceed at leiſure to diſcover more fully thoſe, 
which are the objects of pure eurioſity. There 
is no queſtion of i importance, whoſe decifion 
is not compriz'd in the ſcience of man; and 
there is none, which can be decided with 
any certainty, before we become acquainted 
with that ſcience. In pretending therefore 
to explain the principles of human nature, 
we in effect propoſe a compleat ſyſtem of 
the ſciences, built on- a foundation almoſt 
entirely new, and the only one upon which 
they can ſtand with any ſecurity. 

Ax as the ſcience of man is the only 

ſolid foundation for the other ſciences, ſo 

the only ſolid foundation we can give to this 

ſcience itſelf muſt be laid on experience and 

obſervation Tis no aſtoniſhing reflection to 

conſider, that the application of experimen- 
tal philoſophy to moral ſubjects ſhould come 
after that to natural at the diſtance of above 

a whole century; fince we find in fact, that 
there was about the ſame interval en 


the origins of theſe ſciences; and that reck- 
oning from THALES to SOCRATES, the 
ſpace of time is nearly equal to that betwixt . 
yy Land Baca * and ſome Jate philoſophers 7 
in 


* Mr. "9 my Load ele. Dr. Mandeville, Mr, 
Hutchinſon R Dr. Butler, & c. | 
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INTRODUCTION. 


ia England, who have begun to put the ſei- 


ence of man on a new footing, and have 


engaged the attention, and excited the curio- 


fity of the public. So true it is, that how- 


ever other nations may rival us in poetry, 


and excel us in ſome other agreeable arts, 
the improvements in reaſon and philoſophy. 


can only be owing to a * of toleration 


and of liberty. 
Nor ought we to think, that this latter. 
improvement in the ſcience of man will do. 


leſs honour to our native country than the 


former in natural philoſophy, but ought ra- 
ther to eſteem it a greater glory, upon ac- 
count of the greater importance of that ſci- 
ence, as well as the neceſſity it lay under of 
ſuch a reformation. For to me it ſeems evi- 
dent, that the eſſence of the mind being 


equally unknown to us with that of external 
bodies, it muſt be equally impoſſible to form 
any notion of its powers and qualities other- 


wiſe than from careful and exact experi- 
ments, and the obſervation of thoſe particu- 


lar effects, which reſult from its different 
circumſtances and ſituations. And tho we 
muſt endeavour to render all our principles 
as univerſal as poſſible, by tracing up our ex- 
periments to the utmoſt, and explaining all 
effects from the ſimpleſt and feweſt cauſes, - 
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A Treatiſe of Human Nature. 
tis {till certain we cannot go beyond expe- 
rience ; and any hypotheſis, that pretends to 
diſcoyer the ultimate original qualities' of hu- 
man nature, ought at firſt to be rejected as 
preſumptuous and chimerical. 

I Do not think a philoſopher, who wool 
apply himſelf ſo earneſtly to the explaining 
the ultimate principles of the ſoul, would 
ſhow himſelf a great maſter in that very 
ſeience of human nature, which he pretends 


to explain, or very knowing in what is na- 


turally fatisfaCtory to the mind of man. Far 
nothing is more certain, than that deſpair 
has almoſt the fame effect upon us with 
enjoyment, and that we are no ſooner. ac- 
quainted with the impoſlibility of ſatisfying 
any deſire, than the deſire itſelf vaniſhes, 
When we ſee, that we have arrived at the 
utmoſt extent of human reaſon, we ſit down 
contented; tho we be perfectly ſatisfied in 
the main of our ignorance, and perceive that 
we can give no reaſon for our moſt general 
and moſt refined- principles, beſide our expe- 
rience of their reality 3 Which is the reaſon 
of the niere vulgar, and what it required 
no ſtudy at firſt to have diſcovered for the 
mott particular and moft extraordinary phe-: 
nomenon. 8 And as this impoſſibility of mak - 


che reader, ſo the writer may derive a more 


delicate ſatisfaction from the free confeſſion 


of his ignorance, and from his prudence in 


avoiding that error, into which ſo: many 
have fallen, of impoſing their conjectures 
and hypotheſes on the world for the moſt 


certain principles. When this mutual con- 


tentment and ſatisfaction can be obtained 
betwixt the maſter and ſcholar, I know not 
what more we can ben * our e 


nnn. 25 
Bur if this ;mpoſiibility of e ul- 
timate principles ſhould be eſteemed a defect 
in the ſcience. of man, I will venture to 


affirm, that tis a defect common to it with 


all the ſciences, and all the arts, in which 
we can employ ourſelves, whether they be 
ſuch as are cultivated in the ſchools of the 
philoſophers, or practiſed in the ſhops of the 


meaneſt artizans. None of them can go 
beyond experience, or eſtabliſh any princi- 


ples which are not founded on that autho- 


rity. Moral philoſophy has, indeed, this pe- 


culiar diſadvantage, which is not found in 
natural, that in collecting its experiments, it 


cannot make them purpoſely, with premedi- 


tation, and after ſuch a manner as to ſatisfy 
itſelf concerning every particular difficulty 
which may ariſe, When I am at a loſs to 

. know 


10 


2 know the effects of one body upon another 
in any fituation, I need only put them in 
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that ſituation, and obſerve what reſults from 


it. But ſhould I endeavour to clear up after 


the ſame manner any doubt in moral philo- 
ſophy, by placing myſelf in the ſame caſe 


with that which I conſider, tis evident this 
reflection and premeditation would ſo diſturb 


the operation of my natural principles, as 
muſt render it impoſſible to form any juſt 
concluſion from the phænomenon. We muſt 
therefore glean up our experiments in this 


ſcience from a cautious obſervation of hu- 
man life, and take them as they appear in 


the common courſe of the world, by men's 


behaviour in company, in alfvirs, and in 


their pleaſures. Where experiments of this 


kind are judiciouſly collected and compared, 


we may hope to eſtabliſh on them a ſcience, 
which will not be inferior in certainty, and 


will be much ſuperior in utility to __ other 


of human comprehenſion. 
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SECT. L 
Of the Origin of our Ideas. 


III the perceptions of the human Sx Cr. 

N fy: mind reſolve themſelves into two I. 
dittinct kinds, which I ſhall call FX,” 

IMPRESSIONS and IDE As, % 


2 8 


T he Ace betwixt theſe conſiſts in the 
degrees of foree and livelineſs, with which 
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Of ideas, 
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PART RE ſtrike upon the mind, and make * 


way into our thought or conſciouſneſs. Thoſe 
perceptions, which enter with moſt force 
and violeodce, we may name impreſſions; and 
under this name I comprehend all our ſenſa- 
tions, paſſions and emotions, as they make 
their firſt appearance in the ſoul. By ideas 

I mean the faint images of theſe in thinking 
and reaſoning; ſuch as, for inſtance, are all 
the perceptions excited by the preſent diſ- 
_ courſe, excepting only, thoſe which ariſe 


from the fight and touch, and excepting the 


immediate pleaſure or uneaſineſs it may oc- 
caſion. I believe it will not be very neceſ- 
fary to employ many words in explaining this 
diſtinction. Every one of himſelf will rea- 
dily perceive the difference betwixt feeling 
and thinking. The common degrees of theſe 
are eaſily diſtinguiſhed ; tho! it is not impoſ- 
ſible but in particular inſtances they may very 


nearly approach to each other. Thus in 


ſleep, in a fever, in madneſs, or in any very 
violent emotions of ſoul, our ideas may ap- 
proach to our impreſſions : As on the other 
hand it ſometimes happens, that the.impreſ- 
ſions are ſo faint and low, that we cannot 
diſtinguiſh them from our ideas. But not- 
withſtanding this near reſemblance in a few 
inſtances, they are in general ſo very different, 


firſt circumſtance, that ſtrikes my eye, is the 
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that no-one can make a ſcruple to rank them 8 E C T. 
under diſtinct heads, and aſſign to each a 4. 
P den eee che neee Ora 


TarERE is another diviſion of our percep- # 
tions, which it will be convenient to obſerve, 
and which extends itſelf both to our imprei 
ſions and ideas. This divifion is into SIM LE 
and ComPLEX. Simple perceptions or im- 
preſſions and ideas are ſuch as admit of no 
diſtinction nor ſeparation. The complex are 


guiſhed into parts. Tho a particular colour, 
taſte, and ſmell are qualities all united tage- 
ther in this apple, tis eafy to perceive they 


are not the ſame, but are at leaſt 6— | 


able from each other. 

Haix by theſe diviſions given an order 
and arrangement to our objects, we may now 
apply ourſelves to confider with the more 
accuracy their qualities and relations. The 


great reſemblance vetwixt our impreſſions 


and 


* here make uſe of theſe terms, impreſſion and idea, in 
a ſenſe different from what is ufual, and J hope this liberty 


will be allowed me. Perhaps I rather reſtore the word, idea, 


to its original ſenſe, from\which Mr. Locke had perverted it, 


in making it ſtand for all our | perceptions. By the term of 


impreſſion I would not be underſtood to expreſs the manner, 


in which our lively perceptions are produeed in the ſoul, but 


merely the perceptions themſelves; for which there is no 


particular name either in the Engliſb or any other language, 
that I know of. 
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PAR T and ideas in every other particular, except 


their degree of force and vivacity. The one 
ſeem to be in a manner the reflexion of the 


their ori- other; ſo that all the perceptions of the 
gin, com- 


25 tion, 


mind are double, and appear both as impreſ- 


ſions and ideas. When I ſhut my eyes and 


think of my chamber, the ideas I form are 
exact repreſentations of the impreſſions I felt; 
nor is there any circumſtance of the one, 
which is not to be found in the other. In 


running over my other perceptions, I find 
{till the ſame reſemblance and repreſentation. 


Ideas and impreſſions appear always to cor- 
reſpond to each other. This circumſtance 
ſeems to me remarkable, and engages my 
attention for a moment. 

Ur o a more accurate ſurvey I find I 
have been carried away too far by the firſt 
appearance, and that I muſt make uſe of 
the diſtinction of perceptions into /imple and 
complex, to limit this general deciſion, that 
all our ideas and impreſſions are reſembling. 


T obſerve, that many of our complex ideas 


never had impreſſions, that correſponded to 


them, and that many of our complex 1 im- 


preſſions never are exactly copied in ideas. 1 
can imagine to myſelf ſuch a city as the 
New Feruſalem, whoſe pavement is gold and 
walls are rubies, tho I never ſaw any ſuch, 


I have 
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I have ſeen Paris; but ſhall I affirm I can 
form ſuch an idea of that city, as will per- 
fectly repreſent all its ſtreets and houſes in 


their real and juſt proportions? 


IPERCEIVR, therefore, that tho there is 
in general a great reſemblance betwixt our 
complex impreſſions and ideas, yet the rule is 
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Of the 


origin of 


our ideas. 


not univerſally true, that they are exact co- 


pies of each other. We may next conſider 
how the caſe ſtands with our femple percep- 


tions. After the moſt accurate examination, 


of which I am capable, I venture to affirm, 


that the rule here holds without any excep- 


tion, and that every ſimple idea has a ſimple 
impreſſion, which reſembles it; and every 


_ ſimple impreſſion a correſpondent idea. That 


idea of red, which we form in the dark, and 
that impreſſion, which ſtrikes our eyes in 
ſun-ſhine, differ only in degree, not in na- 


ture. That the caſe is the ſame with all 


our ſimple impreſſions and ideas, tis impoſſi- 
ble to prove by a particular enumeration of 
them. Every one may fatisfy himſelf in this 
point by running over as many as he pleaſes. 
But if any one ſhould deny this univerſal re- 


ſemblance, I know no way of convincing him, 


but by deſiring him to ſhew a ſimple impreſ- 
fion, that has not a correſpondent idea, or a 
ſimple ** that has not a correſpondent im- 

preſſion. 
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PART. preſſion. If he does not anſwer this chal- 
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lenge, as tis certain he cannat, we may from 


Of ideas, his ſilence and our own obſervation oftybliſh 


their ori - Our concluſion: - 


gin, com- 


poſition, 
&c. 


be e Ard ee e Maple ies Und 
impreſſions reſemble each other; and as the 
complex are formed from them, we may 


affirm in general, that theſe two ſpecies of | 
perception are exactly correſpondent. Having 


es no 


diſcoyer'd this relation, which requir 


farther examination, I am curious to find 


ſome other of their qualities. Let us con- 
ſider how they ſtand with regard 40 their 
exiſtence, and which of the im Pee and 
ideas are cauſes, and which effects. IT 


Tux full examination of this de bs 
che ſubject of the preſent treatiſe; and there- 


fore we ſhall here content ourſelves with 
eſtabliſhing one general propoſition, That all 


our fimple ideas in their firſt appearance are 
deriy'd from fimple impreſſions, which are cor- 
reſpondent to them, and wes: wo _— 
: repreſent, | 


In ſeeking for tial to prove. this 


propoſition, I find only thoſe of two kinds ; 


but in each kind the phznomena are obvious, 
numerous, and concluſive. I firſt make my- 
ſelf certain, by a new review, of what I have 
_— aſſerted, that oy Grapls imprefijon 
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Is attended with a correſpondent idea, and SE OT. 
every ſimple idea with a correſpondent im 1. 
preſſion. From this conſtant conjunction of G. 
reſembling perceptions I immediately con- . 
clude, that there is a great connexion be- TOME 
twixt our correſpondent impreſſions and ideas, 

and that the exiſtence of the one has a con- 
fiderable influence upon that of the other. 
Such a conſtant conjunction, in ſuch an in- 
finite number of inſtances, can never ariſe - 
ftom chance; but clearly proves a dependence 

| of the impreflions on the ideas, or of the 

ideas on the impreſſions. That I may know 

on which fide this dependence lies, I conſi- 

der the order of their rf appearance ; and 
find by conſtant experience, that the fimple 
imprefſions always take 'the precedence of 
their correſpondent ideas, but never appear 
in the contrary order. To give a child an 
idea of ſcaflet or orange, of ſweet or bitter, 
I preſent the objects, or in other words, con- 
vey to him theſe impreſſions; but proceed 

not ſo abſurdly, as to endeavour to produce 

the impreſſions by exciting the ideas. Our 

ideas upon their appearance produce not their 
correſpondent impreſſions, nor do we per- 

ceive any colour, or feel any ſenſation merely 

upon thinking of them. On the other hand 
2 we find, that any impreſſions either of the 
* Yor. I, CO mind 
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idea, which reſembles it, and and is only 
different in the degrees of force and livelineſs. 
The conſtant conjunction of our reſembling 
perceptions, is a convincing proof, that the 
one are the cauſes of the other; and this prio- 
fity of the impreſſions is an equal proof, that 
our impreflions are the cauſes of our ideas, 
not our ideas of our impreſſions, 


To confirm this I conſider another plain 
and convincing phenomenon ; which is, that 
where- ever by any accident the faculties, 


which give riſe to any impreſſions, are ob- 


ſtructed in their operations, as when one is 


born blind or deaf; not only the impreffions 
are loſt, but alſo their correſpondent ideas; 
ſo that there never appear in the mind the 
leaſt traces of either of them. Nor is this 
only true, where the organs of ſenſation are 
entirely deſtroy d, but likewiſe where they 
have never been put in action to produce A 
particular impreflion, We cannot form to 


ourſelves a juſt idea of the taſte of a pine- 


apple, without having actually taſted i it. 
THER E is however one contradictory 


phænomenon, which may prove, that tis 


not abſolutely. impoſſible for ideas to £0 
before their correſpondent. impreffions, | 1 
believe it will FRY.) be allow'd, that the ſe⸗ 

7 , oral 
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veral diſtinct ideas of colours, which enter 8E c 1. 


by the eyes, or thoſe of ſounds, which are 
convey d by the hearing, are really different 
from ach other, tho at the fame time re- 


ſembling. Now if this be true of different 


colours, it muſt be no leſs ſo of the different 
ſhades of the ſame colour, that each of them 
produces a diſtinct idea, independent of the 
reſt, For if this ſhou'd be deny d, tis poſ- 


1 
— 
Of the 


origin of 
our ideas. 


fible, by the continual gradation of ſhades, : 


| to run a colour inſenſibly into what is moſt 
| remote from it; and if you will not allow 
any of the means to be different, you cannot 
without abſurdity deny the extremes to be 


the ſame. Suppoſe therefore a perſon to have 


enjoyed his fight for thirty years, and to 
have become perfectly well acquainted with 


colours of all kinds, excepting one particular 


ſhade of blue, for inſtance, which it never 


has been his fortune to meet with, Let all 
the different ſhades of that colour, except 


that ſingle one, be plac'd before him, de- 
ſcending gradually from the deepeſt to the 


lighteſt ; tis plain, that he will perceive 


a a blank, where that ſhade is wanting, and 
will be ſenſible, that there is a greater di- 
ſtance in that place betwixt the contiguous 


colours, than in any other. Now I aſk, whe- 
mw tis is poſſible for him, from his own ima- 


GEM gination, 
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up to himſelf the idea of that particular 
ſhade, tho'. it had never been conveyed. to 
him by his ſenſes? I believe there are few 
but will be of opinion that he can; and 
this may ſerve as a proof, that the fimple 
ideas are not always derived from the cor- 
reſpondent impreſſions; tho the inſtance is 
fo particular and ſingular, that tis ſcarce 
worth our obſerving, and does not merit that 
for it alone we ſhould alter our W 
maxim. 

BuT beſides, this mation.” it may not 


be amiſs to remark on this head, that the 


principle of the priority of impreſſions to 
ideas muſt be underſtood with another limita- 
tion, viz. that as our ideas are images of our 
impreſſions, ſo we can form ſecondary ideas, 
which are images of the primary; as appears 
from this very reaſoning concerning them. 


This is not, properly ſpeaking, an exception 


to the rule ſo much as an explanation of 


it. Ideas produce the images of themſelves 


in new. ideas ; 5 but as the firſt ideas are 
ſuppoſed to be derived from impreſſions, it 
ſtill remains true, that all our fimple ideas 
proceed either mediately or immediately, 
from their ene impreſſions. 


Tan 
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Tris then is the firſt principle I eſtabliſh 8 ECT. 


in the ſcience of human nature; nor ought 


* 


we to deſpiſe it becauſe of the ſimplicity of 2 
its appearance. For tis remarkable, that the e of 


preſent queſtion concerning the precedency 
of our impreſſions or ideas, is the fame with 
what has made ſo much noiſe in other terms, 


when it has been diſputed whether there be 


any innate ideas, or whether all ideas be de- 


rived from ſenſation and reflexion. We may 


obſerve, that in order to prove the ideas of 


extenſion and colour not to be innate, philo- 
ſophers do nothing but ſhew, that they are 


conveyed by our ſenſes. To prove the ideas 
of paſſion and defire not to be innate, they 


| obſerve that we have a preceding experience 
of theſe emotions in ourſelves. Now if we 


carefully examine theſe arguments, we ſhall 
find that they prove nothing but that ideas 


are preceded by other more lively perceptions, 
from which they are derived, and which they 


repreſent. I hope this clear ſtating of the 
queſtion will remove all diſputes concerning 
it, and will render this principle of more 


uſe in our reaſonings, than it ſeems hitherts | 


to erate been, 


e SOT, 


r ideas, 
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8 MH, 
Diviſion of the ſubject. 
IN CE it appears, that our emple im- 


preſſions are prior to their correſpon- 
dent ideas, and that the exceptions are very 
rare, method ſeems to require we ſhould 


examine our impreſſions, before we conſider 


our ideas. Impreſſions may be divided into 


two kinds, thoſe of SENSATION and thoſe 


of REPLEXION, The firſt kind ariſes in 
the ſoul originally, from unknown cauſes, 


The ſecond is derived in a great meaſure from 


our ideas, and that in the following order, 
An impreſſion firſt ſtrikes upon the ſenſes, 
and makes us perceive heat or cold, thirſt or 
hunger, pleaſure or pain of ſome kind or 
other. Of this impreſſion there is a. copy 
taken by the mind, which remains after the 
impreſſion ceaſes ; and this we call an idea. 
This jdea of pleaſure or pain, when it returns 
upon the ſoul, produces the new impreſſions 
of deſire and averſion, hope and fear, which 
may properly be called. impreſſions of refle- 
xion, becauſe derived from it. Theſe again 
are copied by the memory and imagination, 


and become ideas; which perhaps in their 


furn giye riſe to other impreſſions and ideas, 
80 
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So that the impreſſions of reflexion are only Sz OT. 


antecedent to their correſpondent ideas; but II. 


poſterior to thoſe of ſenſation, and deriv'd IOW of 
from them. The examination of our ſenſa- the ſabject. 
tions belongs more to anatomiſts and natural 


pliloſophers than to moral; and therefore 


ſhall not at preſent be enter'd upon, And 


as the impreſſions of reflection, viz. paſſions, 


defires, and emotions, which principally de- 
ſerve our attention, ariſe moſtly from ideas, 


*twill be neceſſary to reverſe that method, 
which at firſt ſight ſeems moſt natural; and 


in order to explain the nature and principles 
of the human mind, give a particular ac- 
count of ideas, before we proceed to impreſ- 
fions. For this reaſon I have here choſen 


£0 W's with ideas. 


S E c T. 1. 
= the ideas of the memory and 


imagination. 


E find by experience, that when any SE C r. 
impreſſion has been preſent with the III. 
mind, it again makes its appearance there as Y 


an idea; and this it may do after two diffe- 
rent ways: either when in its new appearance 


it retains a conſiderable degree of its firſt vi- 


: unn and is ſome what intermediate berwixt 


OS e 
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PART an impreſſion and an idea; or when it in- 


I. 


tirely loſes that vivacity, and is a perfect idea. 


Of ideas, The faculty, by which we repeat our im- 


heir ori- 
gin, com- 


ofition 
. 


preſſions in the firſt manner, is called the 
MOR, and the other the IMAGINA- 
TION. Tis evident at firſt fight, that the 
ideas of the memory are much more lively 
and ſtrong than thoſe of the imagination, 
and that the former faculty paints its objects 
in more diſtin& colours, than any which 
are employ'd by the latter. When we re- 
member any paſt event, the idea of it flows 
in upon the mind in a _ forcible manner; 
whereas in the imagination the perception is 
faint and languid, and cannot without dif- 
ficulty be preſervd by the mind ſteddy and 
uniform for any conſiderable time. Here 
then is a ſenſible difference betwixt one ſpe- 
cies of ideas and another. But of this more 
fully hereafter *. 

THERE is another difference betwixt theſe 
two kinds of ideas, which is no leſs evident, 


namely that tho' neither the ideas of the me- 


mory nor imagination, neither the lively nor 
faint ideas can make their appearance in the 
mind, unleſs their correſpondent impreſſions 
have gone before to prepare the way for 


them, yet the imagination is not reſtrain' d 


to the ſame order and form with the ori- 


* Part III. Sect. 55 | | ginal 
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ginal impreſſions; while the memory is in Sz OT. 
a manner ty' d down in that reſpect, with- III. 
out any power of variation. Of the 4 
'Tis evident, that the memory preſerves ideas f the 
the original form, in which its objects were 4d in. 
preſented, and that where-ever we depart Sin. 
from it in recollecting any thing, it proceeds 
from ſome defect or imperfection in that fa- 
culty. An hiſtorian may, perhaps, for the 
more convenient carrying on of his narration, 
relate an event before another, to which it 
was in fact poſterior ; but then he takes no- 
tice of this diſorder, if he be exact; and by 
that means replaces the idea in its due poſi- 
tion. Tis the fame caſe in our recollection 
of. thoſe places and perſons, with which we 
were formerly acquainted. The chief exerciſe 
of the memory is not to preſerve the ſimple 
ideas, but their order and poſition. In ſhort, 
this principle is ſupported by ſuch a number 
of common and vulgar phznomena, that we 
may ſpare ourſelves the trouble of 7990 on 
it any farther. 
Tu E ſame evidence follows us in our ſa- 
cond principle, of the liberty of the imagina- 
tion to tranſpoſe and change its ideas. The 
fables we meet with in poems and romances 
put this entirely out of queſtion, Nature 
there is totally confounded, and nothing men- 
tioned 
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PA x r tioned . but winged horſes, fiery dragons, and 


I. 


LLC RY 
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their ori- 


gin, com- 


= 


STCT; 


IV. 


monſtrous giants. Nor will this liberty of 


the fancy appear ſtrange, when we conſider, 
that all our ideas are copy'd fram our ppreſ- 


ſions, and that there are not any two impreſ- 


ſions which are perfectly inſeparable. Not 


to mention, that this is an evident conſe- 


quence of the diviſion of ideas into ſimple 


and complex. Where: ever the imagination 


perceives a difference among ideas, it « can ea- 


wy produce a ſeparation. 


$ E G T. W. 


* the connexion or afſeciatio 0 


of ideas. 


8 all ſimple ideas may be ſeparated by 
the imagination, and may be united 


1 again in what form it pleaſes, nothing wou'd 


be more unaccountable than the operations of 


that faculty, were it not guided by ſome uni- 


verſal principles, which render it, in ſome 


meaſure, uniform with itſelf in all times and 


places. Were ideas entirely looſe and un- 


connected, chance alone wou'd join them; 
and tis impoſſible the ſame ſimple ideas ſhould 
fall regularly into complex ones (as they com- 


monly do) without ſome bond of union 


__ them, ſome ny quality, by 
whigh 


| ideas; for nothing is more free than that fa- 


ſociation among ideas, and upon the appear- 
Tis plain, that in the courſe of our think- 


ing, and in the conſtant revolution of our 
ideas, our imagination runs caſtly from -one 


. apd aſſocation. Tis likewiſe evident, 
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which one idea naturally introduces another, S E c T, 
This uniting principle among ideas is not to IV. 


be conſider'd as an inſeparable connexion ; Of the co com- 


for that has been already excluded from the — 
imagination: Nor yet are we to conclude, ideas. 


that without it the mind cannot join two 


culty: but we are only to regard it as a gen- 
tle force, which commonly prevails, and is 
the cauſe why, among other things, languages 
ſo nearly correſpond to each other; nature in 
a manner pointing out to every one thoſe 
ſimple ideas, which are moſt proper to be 
united into a complex one. 'The qualities, 
from which this aſſociation ariſes, and by 
which the mind is after this manner con- 
yey'd from one idea to another, are three, 
VIS, RESEMBLANCE, ConTEGUITY. 
in time or place, and Caust and EFFECT, 
I BELIEVE it will not be very neceſſary 
to prove, that theſe qualities produce an aſ- 


ance of one idea naturally introduce another. 


idea to any other that reſembles it, and that 
this quality alone is to the fancy a ſufficient 


that 


r 
_ 
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| P ART that as the ſenſes, in changing their objects, 


are neceſlitated to change them regularly, 
and take them as they lie' contiguous to each 
other, the imagination muſt by long cuſtom 
acquire the ſame method of thinking, and 
run along the parts of ſpace and time in con- 
ceiving its objects. As to the connexion, 
that is made by the relation of cauſe and 


effect, we ſhall have occaſion afterwards to 


examine it to the bottom, and therefore ſhall 
not at preſent inſiſt upon it. Tis ſufficient 
to obſerve, that there is no relation, which 
produces a ſtronger connexion in the fancy, 


and makes one idea more readily recall an- 


other, than the relation of cauſe and effect 
betwixt their objects. 

TR Ar we may underſtand the full ex- 
tent of theſe relations, we muſt conſider, 
that two objects are connected together in 
the imagination, not only when the one is 
immediately reſembling, contiguous to, or 


the cauſe of the other, but alſo when there 


is interpoſed betwixt them a third object, 


which bears to both of them any of theſe 


relations. This may be carried on to a great 


length; tho” at the ſame time we may ob- 


ſerve, that each remove conſiderably weakens 
the relation. Couſins in the fourth degree are 


connected by cauſation, if T may be allowed 


r BY ue 


and are eſteemed near or remote, according 


to the number of conneQing cauſes ee 1 
betwixt the perſons. | 
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to uſe that term; but not ſo cloſely as bro- S E CT. 
thers, much leſs as child and parent. In IV. 

general we may obſerve, that all the rela- N N 
tions of blood depend upon cauſe and effect, comnexion 


or aſſocia· 


tion 


Or the three relations above-mention' 4 


this of cauſation is the moſt extenſive. Two 


objects may be conſider'd as plac'd in this re- 
lation, as well when one is the cauſe of any 
of the actions or motions of the other, as 
when the former is the cauſe of the exiſtence 
of the latter. For as that action or motion 
is nothing but the object itſelf, conſider'd in 


a certain light, and as the object continues 
the ſame in all its different ſituations, tis eaſy 


to imagine how ſuch an influence of objects 
upon one another may connect them in the 


imagination. 


Wr may. carry this ad and remark, 
not only that two objects are connected by 
the relation of cauſe and effect, when the 
one produces a motion or any action in the 
other, but alſo when it has a power of pro- 
ducing it. And this we may obſerve to be 
the ſource of all the relations of intereſt and 
duty, by-which men influence each other in 
ſociety, aud are —_— in the ties of govern- 


ment 
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Pax T ment and ſubordination. A maſter is ſach-a- 


I. 


Of ideas 5 
their ori- 
gin, com- 
poſition, . 
&c. 


one as by his ſituation, ariſing either from force 


or agreement, has a power of directing in cer- 


tain particulars the actions of another, whom 


we call ſervant. A judge is one, who in all 
diſputed caſes can fix by his opinion the poſ- 
ſeſſion or property of any thing betwixt any 
members of the ſociety. When a perſon is 


poſſeſs d of any power, there is no more re- 


quired to convert it into action, but the ex- 
ertion of the will; and that in every caſe is 


conſider'd as poſſible, and in many as proba- 


ble; eſpecially in the caſe of authority, where 
the obedience of the ſubject is a pleaſure and 5 
advantage to the ſuperior, _ 

THESE are therefore the orindiples of 
union or cohefion among our fimple ideas, 
and in the imagination ſupply the place of 
that inſeparable connexion, by which they ars 
united in our memory. Here is a kind of 
ATTRACTION, which in the mental world 
will be found to have as extraordinary effects 


as in the natural, and to ſhew itſelf in as ma- 


ny and as various forms. Its effects are every 
where conſpicuous ; but as to its cauſes, they 

are moſtly unknown, and muſt be reſolw'd 
into original qualities of human nature, which 
I pretend not to explain. Nothing is more 
requiſite for a true philoſopher, than to re- 
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ſtrain the intemperate deſire of ſearching in- SECT. 
to cauſes, and having eſtabliſh'd any doctrine IV. 

upon a ſufficient number of experiments, reſt * | 
contented with that, when he. ſees a farther connexion 
examination would lead him into obſcure and 2 
uncertain ſpeculations. In that caſe his enqui- a} 
ry wou'd be much better employ'd in exa- 
mining the effects than the cauſes of his priv- 
ciple. | 
AmonosrT the effects of this union or aſ- 
ſociation of ideas, there are none more re- 
markable, than thoſe complex ideas, which 
are the common ſubjects of our thoughts and 
reaſoning, and generally ariſe from ſome prin- 
ciple of union among our fimple ideas. Theſe 
complex ideas may be divided into Relations, 
Modes, and Subſtances, We ſhall briefly examine 
c each of theſe in order, and ſhall ſubjoin ſome 
conſiderations concerning our general and par- 
ticular ideas, before we leave the preſent ſub- 


ject, which may be conſider d as the elements 
of this er 
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0 relations. > 


HE word RELATION is Lünen 
u ſed in two ſenſes conſiderably diffe- 
rent from each other. Either for that quali- 


ty, by which two ideas are connected toge- 


ther in the imagination, and the one naturally 
introduces the other, after the manner above- 
explained; or for that particular circum- 
ſtance, in which, even upon the arbitrary 
union of two ideas in the fancy, we may 
think proper to compare them. In common 
language the former is always the ſenſe, in 
which we uſe the word, relation; and tis 
only in philoſophy, that we extend it to 
mean any particular ſubject of compariſon, 
without a connecting principle. Thus diſtance 


will be allowed by philoſophers | to be a true 


relation, becauſe we acquire ai idea of it by 
the comparing of objects: But in a common 


way we ſay, that nothing can be more diſtant 
than ſuch or ſuch things from each other, no- 
thing can have leſs relation ; as if diſtance and 
relation were incompatible. 

IT may perhaps be eſteemed an endleſs 
taſk to enumerate all thoſe qualities, which 


make 


$ 
5 
e 
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make objects admit of compariſon, and by Sx c T. 
which the ideas of pbilgſophical relation are 
produced. But if we diligently conſider them, — 
we ſhall find that without difficulty they tens. 


may be compriz'd under {even general heads, 
which may be conſidered as the ſources of 


all ph:lofo phical relation. 


1. TR firſt is reſeniblance : And this is 
a relation, without which no philoſophical 
relation can exiſt ; fince no objects will ad- 


mit of compariſon, but what have ſome de- 


gree of reſemblance, But tho' reſemblance 


be neceffary to all philoſophical. relation, it 
does not follow, that it always produces a a 


connexion or aſſociation of ideas. When a 
quality becomes very general, and is common 


to à great many individuals, it leads not the 
mind directly to any one of them; but by 


preſenting at once too great a choice, does 


thereby prevent the imagination from fixing : 
on any ſingle object. 


2. Identity may be eſteem'd a ſecond ſpe- 


cies of relation. This relation I here conſi- 


der as apply'd in its ſtricteſt ſenſe to conſtant 


and unchangeable objects; without examin- 


ing the nature and foundation of perſonal 


: identity, which ſhall find its place afterwards. 
Of all relations the moſt univerſal is that of 


Vor. J. r 
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PART. identity, being common to every being, whoſe 
I. exiſtence has any duration. | 
Of ideds, 3. AFTER identity the moſt univerſal 


their ort. and comprehenſive relations are thoſe of $ pace 


„com- 
. and Time, which are the ſources of an infi- 
&. nite number of compariſons, ſuch as diſtant, 


contiguous, above, below, before, after, &c. 
4. ALL thoſe objects, which admit of 
quantity, or number, may be compar'd in 
that particular ; which! is another very fertile 
ſource of relation. 
F. Wu N any two objects poſſeſs the 
ſame quality in common, the degrees, in 
which they poſſeſs it, form a fifth ſpecies of 
relation. Thus of two objects, which are | 
both heavy, the one may be either of greater, 
or leſs weight than with the other. Two 
colours, that are of the ſame kind, may 
yet be of different ſhades, and in that re- 
ſpect admit of compariſon. 

6. THE relation of contrarzety may at 
firſt ſight be regarded as an exception to the 
rule, that no relation of any kind can ſub- 

J without ſome degree of reſemblance. But 
let us conſider, that no two ideas are in 
| themſelves contrary, except thoſe of exiſtence 
and non-exiſtence, which are plainly reſem- 
bling, as implying both of them an idea of 

the — tho' the latter excludes the ob- 

ject 
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ject from all times and places, in which it SE or. EY 

is ſuppoſed not to exiſt, | V. N 
ALL other objects, ſuch as fire and GN | 


* 
Toh. 


: an heat, and cold, are only found to be bene. 


contrary from experience, and from the con- 
trariety of their cauſes or effeffs; which re- 
lation of cauſe and effect is a ſeventh philoſo- 
phical relation, as well as a natural one. 
The reſemblance implied in this relation, 
ſhall be explain'd afterwards. 

Df might naturally be expected, that 1 
ſhould join difference to the other relations. 


But that I conſider rather as a negation of 


relation, than as any thing real or poſitive. 


Difference is of two kinds as oppos'd either 
to identity or reſemblance. The firſt is call'd 


a difference of number; the other of kind. 


SECT. VL. 
Of modes and ſubſtances. 


W OU'D fain. aſk thoſe ehilofophans;g SECT. 
1 who found fo much of their reaſonings VI. 
on the diſtinction of ſubſtance and accident 
and imagine. we have clear ideas of each, 
whether the idea of /ub/tance be deriv'd from 
the impreſſions of ſenſation of reflection? 


If it be convey'd to us by our ſenſes, I aſk, 
which of them ; and after what manner ? 


D 2 If: 


, 
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' PART. identity, being common to every being, whoſe 


I. 


and 
Of ideds, | 


their ori- 
gin, com- 
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exiſtence has any duration. 

3. AFTER identity the moſt univerſal 

and comprehenfive relations are thoſe of Space 

and Time, which are the ſources of an infi- 

nite number of compariſons, ſuch as diſtant, 

contiguous, above, below, before, after, &c. 
4. ALL thoſe objects, which admit of 


quantity, or number, may be compar d in 


that particular ; which i Is another very fertile 
ſource of relation. 

5. WHEN any two objects poſſeſs the 
ſame quality in common, the degrees, in 


which they poſſeſs it, form a fifth ſpecies of 


relation. Thus of two objects, which are 
both heavy, the one may be either of greater, 
or leſs weight than with the other. Two 
colours, that are of the fame kind, may 
yet be of different ſhades, and in that re- 
ſpect admit of compariſon. 

6. THE relation of contrariety may at 
firſt fight be regarded as. an exception to the 
rule, that no relation of any kind can ſub- 
ft without ſome degree of reſemblance. But 


let us conſider, that no two ideas are in 


themſelves contrary, except thoſe of exiſtence 
and non-exiſtence, which are plainly reſem- 
bling, as implying both of them an idea of 
the object; tho the latter excludes the ob- 

ject 
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ject from all times and places, in which it 8x CT. 
is ſuppoſed not to exiſt, _ V. 
7. ALL other objects, ſuch as fire and N= 
water, heat, and cold, are only found to be t. 
contrary from experience, and from the con- 
trariety of their cauſes or effects; which re- 
lation of cauſe and effect is a ſeventh philoſo- 
phical relation, as well as a natural one. 
The reſemblance implied in this relation, 
ſhall be explain'd afterwards. 
IT might naturally be expected, that I 
ſhould join difference to the other relations. 
But that I conſider rather as a negation of 
relation, than as any thing real or poſitive. 
Difference is of two kinds as oppos'd either 
to identity. or reſemblance. The firſt is call'd 
a difference of number ; ; the other of kind. 


SECT. VI 
Of 1 and Subſtances. | 


WOU'D fain aſk thoſe ohilofophens; g Ip or. 
who found ſo much of their reaſonings VI. 
on the diſtinction of ſubſtance and accident, 

and imagine we have clear ideas of each, 
whether the idea of ſubſtance be deriod from 
the impreſſions of ſenſation of reflection? 
If it be convey'd to us by our ſenſes, I aſk, 
which of them; and after what manner? 
D 2 If 
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PART If it be perceiv'd by the eyes, it muſt be a 


I. 


colour; if by the ears, a ſound ; if by the pa- 


of ; E late, a eite; and ſo if the hes ſenſes. But 
their ori- I believe none will aſſert, that ſubſtance is 
gin, com- 


poſei tion, 
&C. 


| of contiguity and cau lation. The effect of 
| Th thi 


either a colour, or ſound, or a taſte. The 
idea of ſubſtance muſt therefore be deriv'd 
from an impreſſion of reflection, if it really 
exiſt. But the impreſſions of reflection re- 
ſolve themſelves into our paſſions and emo- 
tions; none of which can poſſibly repreſent 
a ſubſtance. We have therefore no idea of 


ſubſtance, diſtinct from that of a collection 
of particular qualities, nor have we any 
other meaning when we either talk or rea- 


ſon concerning it. 


TE idea 8 a ſubſtance as well as that of 


a mode, is nothing but a collection of ſimple 
ideas, that are united by the imagination, 
and have a particular name aſſigned them, 
by which we are able to recal, either to 


_ ourſelves or others, that collection. But the 


difference betwixt theſe ideas conſiſts in this, 
that the particular qualities, which form a 
ſubſtance, are commonly refer'd to an un- 


| known ſomething, in which they are ſuppoſed 


to inhere ; or granting this fiction ſhould not 
take place, are at leaſt ſuppoſed to be cloſely 


and in ſeparably connected by the relations 
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this is, that whatever new ſimple quality we SECT. 
diſcover to have the ſame connexion with the : 
reſt, we immediately comprehend it among of mnades 
them, even tho' it did not enter into the ae : 
firſt conception of the ſubſtance. Thus our. 
idea of gold may at firſt be a yellow colour, 
weight, malleableneſs, fufibility ; but upon 
the diſcovery of its diſſolubility in aqua regia, 
we join that to the other qualities, and ſup- 
poſe it to belong to the ſubſtance as much 
as if its idea had from the beginning made a 
part of the compound one. The principle 
of union being regarded as the chief part dc 
the complex idea, gives entrance to whatever 
quality afterwards occurs, and is equally com- 
prehended by it, as are the others, which firſt 
preſented themſelves. 
Tur this cannot take place in modes, 
is evident from conſidering their nature. The 
ſimple ideas of which modes are formed, ei- 
ther repreſent qualities, which are not uni- 
ted by contiguity and cauſation, but are diſ- 
rs d in different ſubjects; or if they be all 
united together, the uniting principle is not 
regarded as the foundation of the complex 
idea. The idea of a dance is an inſtance of 
the firſt kind of modes; that of beauty of 
the ſecond. The reaſon is obvious, why 
ſuch com plex ideas cannot receive any new 


D'3. idea, 


8 
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PART idea, without changing the name, which * 
e diſtinguiſhes the mode. { 
9 | F 

Of ideas, | | 5 

pie Gael SECT. VII. \ 

poſition, | | a 4 

” , abſrrat ideas. a 

S ECT. AA VERY material queſtion has been C 

! VII. ſtarted concerning abſtract or general 0 
e {deas, whether they be general or particular { 
| in the mind's conception of them. A great f 
philoſopher has diſputed the receiv'd opinion c 

in this particular, and has aſſerted, that all f 
| general ideas are nothing but particular ones, p 
| aannexed to a certain term, which gives them MY 
\ a more extenſive ſignification, and makes it 
| them recal upon occaſion other individual;, h 
| ö  whichare ſimilar to them. As I look upon d. 
this to be one of the greateſt and moſt va- "6 

| Juable diſcoveries that has been made of late d. 
| years in the republic of letters, I ſhall here th 
endeayour to confirm it by ſome arguments, q 

which I hope will put It beyond all doubt ci 

and controverſy. ſh 

"Tis EVIDENT, that in forming molt of be 

our general ideas, if not all of them, we ne 

abſtract from every particular degree of q 

quantity and quality, and that an object ev 

ceaſes not to be of ny particular ſpecies on re 


Pr. Berkeley, E | nt 
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account of every ſmall alteration in its ex- SECT. 
tenfion, duration and other properties. It VII. 
may therefore be thought, that here is a plain N 
dilemma, that decides concerning the na- 7 
ture of thoſe abſtract ideas, which have af- _ 
forded ſo much ſpeculation to philoſophers. 

The abſtract idea of a man repreſents men 
of all ſizes and all qualities; which tis con- 

cluded it cannot do, but either by repre- 
ſenting at once all poſſible ſizes and all poſ- 

ſible qualities, or by repreſenting no parti- 

cular one at all. Now it having been e- 
ſteemed abſurd to defend the former pro- = 
poſition, as implying an infinite capacity 30g. 
in the mind, it has been commonly infer'd 

in favour of the latter; and our abſtra& ideas 

have been ſuppos d to repreſent no particular 

degree either of quantity or quality. But 

that this inference is erroneous. I ſhall en- 
deavovr to make appear, #r/t, by proving, 

that 'tis utterly impoſſible to conceive any 

quantity or quality, without forming a pre- 

ciſe notion of its degrees: And ſecondly by 

ſhowing, that tho' the capacity of the mind 

be not infinite, yet we can at once form a 4 
notion of all poflible degrees of quantity and 

quality, in ſuch a manner at leaſt, as, how- 

ever imperfect, may ſerve all the purpoſes of 
reflection and converſation. 

f D 4 To 
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PaRT To begin with the firſt propoſition, that 


E 


the mind cannot form any notion of quantity 


Of ideas, or quality without forming a preciſe notion of 
their ori- degrees of each; we may prove this by the 


gin, com- 


2 


three following arguments. Firſt, We have 
obſerv' d, that whatever objects are different 


are diftioguiſhable, and that whatever ob- 
jects are diſtinguiſhable are ſeparable by the 


thought and imagination. And we may 
here add, that theſe propoſitions are equally 


true in the inverſe, and that whatever ob- 
jects are ſeparable are alſo diſtinguiſhable, 
and that whatever objects are diſtinguiſh- 
able are alſo different. For how is it poflible 
we can ſeparate what is not diſtinguiſhable, 


or diſtinguiſh what is not different ? In or- 


der therefore to know, whether abſtraction 
implies 2 a ſeparation, we need only conſider 
it in this view, and examine, whether all 


the circumſtances, which we abſtract from 


in our general ideas, be ſuch as are diſtin- 


guiſhable and different from thoſe, which we 
retain as eſſential parts of them. But tis 


evident at firſt fight, that the preciſe length 


of a line is not different nor diſtinguiſhable 


from the line itſelf; nor the preciſe. degree 
of any quality from the quality. Theſe ideas, 


therefore, admit no more of ſeparation than 


Wer do vo distinction and difference, They 
ä are 


e ts -— 1 * 3 
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are conſequently conjoined with each other SECT. 
in the conception; and the general idea of VII. 
a line, notwithſtanding all our abſtractions 7 gn 
and refinements, has in its appearance in the wal 
mind a preciſe degree of quantity and qua- 
lity ; however it may be made to repreſent 
others, which have different degrees of both. 
SE coNnDLY, tis confeſt, that no object can 
appear to the ſenſes; or in other words, 
that no impreſſion can become preſent to the 
mind, without being determin'd in its de- 
grees both of quantity and quality. The 
confuſion, in which impreſſions are ſome- 
times involv'd, proceeds only from their 
faintneſs and unſteadineſs, not from any ca- 
pacity in the mind to receive any impreſſion, 
which in its real exiſtence has no particular 
degree nor proportion. That is a contra- 
diction in terms; and even implies the flat- 
teſt of all contradictions, viz. that tis poſ- 
ſible for the ſame ching both to be and not 
to be. | 
Now ſince all ideas are deriv'd from 
impreſſions, and are nothing but copies and 
repreſentations of them, whatever is true of 
the one muſt be acknowledg'd concerning 
the other. Impreſſions and ideas differ only 
in their ſtrength and vivacity. The fore- 
* concluſion is not Ranges on any par- 
| dn, 
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PA RT ticular degree of vivacity. It cannot there- 


I. 


— 


Of ideas, 
their ori- 
gin, com- 


poſt tion, 
&c. 


fore be affected by any variation in that 
particular. An idea is a weaker impre(- 


ſion; and as a ſtrong impreſſion muſt ne- 
ceſſarily have a determinate quantity and 
quality, the caſe muſt be the fame with its 


copy or repreſentative. 

THIRDLY, tis a principle generally re- 
ceiv d in philoſophy, that every thing in na- 
ture is individual, and that tis utterly ab- 
ſurd to ſuppoſe a triangle really exiſtent, 


which has no preciſe proportion of ſides and 
angles. If this therefore be abſurd in fact 


and reality, it muſt alſo be abſurd in idea; 
ſince nothing of which we can form a clear 
and diſtinct idea is abſurd and impoſkble. 


But to form the idea of an object, and to 


form an idea ſimply is the ſame thing; the 


reference of the idea to an object being an 
extraneous denomination, of which in itſelf 


it bears no mark or character. Now as tis 
impoſſible to form an idea of an object, that 


is poſſeſt of quantity and quality, and yet 


is poſſeſt of no preciſe degree of either; it 


follows, that there is an equal impoſſibility 


of forming an idea, that is not limited and 


confin'd in both theſe iculars. Abſtract 
ideas are therefore in themſelves individual, 


however they may become general in their 


repreſentation. 


— kd» „ &- fad © ins a. 
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repreſentation. The image in the mind is SECT. 
only that of a Particular object, tho the VII. 
application of it in our reaſoning be the gf 45. 
ſame, as if it were univerſal. 3 en | 
T x 15 application of ideas beyond their 
nature proceeds from our colleCting all their 
poſſible degrees of quantity and quality in 
ſuch an imperfect manner as may ſerve the Fl 
purpoſes of life, which is the ſecond pro- . 
poſition I propos d to explain, When we 4 8 eee, x. #3 
have found a reſemblancè among ſeveral ob- 44 $5500 1 
jects, that often occur to us, we apply the 4 
ſame name to all of them, whatever differ- | 
ences we may obſerve in the degrees of their & 4 | 
quantity and quality, and whatever other 1 
differences may appear among them. After 4 
we have acquired a cuſtom of this kind, the | 
hearing of that name revives the idea of one 
of theſe objects, and makes the imagination 1 
conceive it with all its particular circum. 17 
| ſtances and proportions. But as the ſame 15 
word is ſuppos'd to have been frequently — Ta 
applied to other individuals, that are diffe- x 
rent in many reſpects from that idea, which ES | 
is immediately preſent to the mind; the k 14 
word not being able to revive the idea of all 1 
theſe individuals, MHonly touches the ſoul, # | 
if I may be allow'd fo to ſpeak, and re- = 
yives that cuſtom, which we have acquir'd 
by | 1 


44 
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PAR r by ſurveying them. They are not really 


I. 


221 
Of ideas, 


and in fact preſent to the mind, but only 
in power; nor do we draw them all out 


their ori- diſtinctly in the imagination, but keep 


gin, com- 


0 20, 
Ec. 


ourſelves in a readineſs to ſurvey any of 
them, as we may be prompted by a pre- 
ſent deſign or neceſſity. The word raiſes 
up an individual idea, along with a cer- 
tain cuſtom; and that cuſtom produces any 
other individual one, for which we may 
have occaſion. But as the production of all 


the ideas, to which the name may be ap- 


ply'd, is in moſt caſes impoſſible, we abridge 
that work by a more partial conſideration, 
and find but few inconveniences to ariſe 
in our reaſoning from that abridgment. 
Fox this is one of the moſt extraordi- 
nary circumſtances in the preſent affair, that 


after the mind has produc'd an individual 
idea, upon which we reaſon, the attendant 
_ cuſtom, reviv'd by the general or abſtract 


term, readily ſuggeſts any other individual, 


if by chance we form any reaſoning, that 


agrees not with it. Thus ſhou'd we men- 
tion the word, triangle, and form the. idea 
of a particular equilateral one to correſpond 


to it, and ſhou'd we afterwards aflert, that 


the three angles of a triangle are equal to each 
other, the other individuals of a ſcalenum 
| and 


£C& 1 - is —_— 8 . £4 a ie as. as 1 1 ˙ oe St. 
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and iſoceles, which we over-look'd at firſt, Sz œ r. 
immediately crowd in upon us, and make VII. 
us perceive the falſhood of this propoſition, LW 
tho' it be true with relation to that idea, —_ 
which we had form'd. If the mind ſug- © 
geſts not always theſe ideas upon occaſion, 

it proceeds from ſome imperfection in its 
faculties; and ſuch a one as is often the 
ſource of falſe reaſoning and ſophiſtry. But 
this is principally the caſe with thoſe ideas 
which are abſtfuſe and compounded. Onother 
occaſions the cuſtom is more entire, and tis 
ſeldom we run into ſuch errors. 

Nay ſo entire is the cuſtom, that the 

very ſame idea may be annext to ſeveral dif- 
ferent words, and may be employ'd in dif- 
ferent reaſonings, without any danger of 
miſtake. Thus the idea of an equilateral 
triangle of an inch perpendicular may ſerve 

us in talking of a figure, of a rectilineal 
figure, of a regular figure, of a triangle, and 

of an equilateral triangle. All theſe terms, 
therefore, are in this caſe attended with the 

fame idea; but as they are wont to be ap- 
ply'd in a greater or leſſer compaſs, they ex- 

cite their Particular habits, and thereby keep 

the mind in a readineſs to obſerve, that no 
concluſion be form d contrary to any ideas, 
which are "_ compriz'd under them. 


4, | Brroxr 
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BxroRE thoſe habits have become en- 
tirely perfect, perhaps the mind may not be 
content with forming the idea of only one 


individual, but may run over ſeveral, in or- 


der to make itſelf comprehend its own 
meaning, and the compaſs of that collection, 
which it intends to expreſs by the general 
term. That we may fix the meaning of the 
word, figure, we may revolve in our mind 
the ideas of circles, ſquares, paralelograms, 
triangles of different ſizes and proportions, 


and may not reſt on one image or idea. 


Ou: recals them in the imagination, 


However this may be, tis certain that we 
form the idea of individuals, whenever we 
uſe any general term; that we ſeldom or 
never can exhauſt theſe individuals; and bat 
thoſe, which remain, are only repreſented 
by means of that habit, by which we recal 
them, whenever any preſent occaſion requires 
it. This then is the nature of our abſtract 
ideas and general terms; and tis after this 
manner we. account for the foregoing para- 
dox, that ſome ideas are particular in their 


3 But general in their repreſentation. 


A particular idea becomes general by being 
annex'd to a general term ; that is, to a term, 
which from a i conjunction has a 
relation to many other particular ideas, and 


THE 
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Tu E only difficulty, that can remain on 8 E T. 
this ſubject, muſt be with regard to that VII. 
cuſtom, which ſo readily recals every par- Of abs 
ticular idea, for which we may have oc- oed 
caſion, and is excited by any word or ſound, 
to which we commonly annex it. The 
moſt proper method, in my opinion, of 
giving a ſatisfactory explication of this act 
of the mind, is by producing other inſtan- 
ces, which are analogous to it, and other 
principles, which facilitate its operation. To 
explain the ultimate cauſes of our mental 
actions is impoſſible, *Tis ſufficient, if we 


can give any ſatisfactory account of them 
from experience and analogy. 


FIRST then I obſerve, that when we 
mention any great number, ſuch as a thou- 
ſand, the mind has generally no adequate 
idea of it, but only a power of producing 8 
ſuch an idea, by its adequate idea of the 
decimals, under which the number is com- 

| prehended. This imperfection, however in 
our ideas, is never felt in our reaſonings; 3 
which ſeems to be an inſtance parallel to the 
preſent one of univerſal ideas. 

SECONDLY, we have ſeveral inſtances of 

| habits, which may be reviv'd by one ſingle 
word; as when a perſon, who has by rote 
M periods of a diſcourſe, or any number 


of 
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PART of verſes, will be put in remembrance of 


1. 
Of 2 


their ori- 


gin, com- 


poſition, 
"OE 


ceive the abſurdity of that propoſition; in 


the whole, which he is at a loſs to recollect, 

Gala by that fingle word or r expreſſion, with which 
| begin, | 

TRIRDIL x, 1 believe every one, hl: ex- 


amines the ſituation of his mind in reaſon- 


ing, will agree with me, that we do not 


annex diſtinct and compleat ideas to every 
term we make uſe of, and that in talking 
of government, church, negotiation, conqueſt, 


we ſeldom ſpread out in our minds all the 


ſimple ideas, of which theſe complex ones 


are compos'd. *Tis however obſervable, that 
notwithſtanding this imperfection we may 
avoid talking nonſenſe on theſe fi ubjects, and 
may perceive any repugnance among the 
ideas, as well as if we had a full compre- 
henſion of them. Thus if inſtead of ſay- 


ing, that in war the weaker have always 


recourſe to negotiation, we ſhou'd ſay, that 
they have always recourſe to conqueſt, the 
cuſtom, which we have acquir'd of attri- 
buting certain relations to ideas, ſtill follows 


the words, and makes us immediately per- 


the ſame manner as one particular idea may 


ſerve us in reaſoning concerning other ideas, 


however different from it in ſeveral circum- 


ſtances, 


7 
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= FovRTHLY, As the individuals are col- 8 ECT. 
lected together, and placid under a general VII. 
term with a view to that reſemblance, which or hes 
they bear to each other, this relation muſt 747. 
facilitate their entrance in the imagination, * 
and make them be ſuggeſted more readily 
upon occaſion; And indeed if we conſider 
the common progreſs of the thought, either 
in reflection or converſation, we ſhall find 
great reaſon to be ſatisfy'd in this particular. 
Nothing is more admirable, than the readi- 
neſs, with which the imagination ſuggeſts 
its ideas, and preſents them at the very in- 
ſtant, in which they become neceſſary or 
uſeful. The fancy runs from one end of 
the univerſe to the other in collecting thoſe 
ideas, which belong to any ſubject. One 
would think the whole intellectual world of 
ideas was at once ſubjected to our view, 
and that we did nothing but pick out ſuch 
as were moſt proper for our purpoſe. There 
may not, however, be any preſent, beſide 
thoſe very ideas, that are thus collected by 
a kind of magical faculty in the ſoul, which, 
tho it be always moſt perfect in the 
. . greateſt geniuſes, and is properly what we 
call a genius, is however inexplicable by 
h utmoſt er of human underſtand- 5 
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' PeRHAPs theſe four reflections may help 
to remove all difficulties to the hypothefis I 


Ori 4 have propos d concerning abſtract ideas, ſo 
their ori- contrary to that, which has hitherto pre- 


vail'd in philoſophy. But to tell the d 
1 place my chief confidence in what I have 
already prov'd concerning the impoſſibility 
of general ideas, according to the common 
method 'of explaining them. We'muſt cer- 
tainly ſeek ſome new ſyſtem on this head, 
and there plainly is none beſide what I have 
propos d. If ideas be particular in their na- 
ture, and at the ſame time finite in their 
number, tis only by cuſtom they can be- 
come general in their repreſentation, and 
contain an infinite number of other ideas 

under them. 
'BxrorE I leave this ſubject 1 thall em- 
_ ploy the ſame principles to explain that di- 
ſtinction of reaſon, which is ſo much talk d 
of, and is fo little underſtood, in the ſchools. 
Of this kind is the diſtinction betwixt figure 
and the body figur d; motion and the body 
moy'd. The difficulty of explaining this 
diſtinction ariſes from the principle above 
4 explain'd, that all ideas, which are different, 
are ſeparable.” For it follows from thence, 
that if the figure be different from the body, 
their ideas muſt be ſeparable as well as di- 
| {tinguiſhdble ; ; 


BOT OK I. bets the . 


able. What then is meant 67 1 a diſtinction bt 8 


of reaſon, ſince it implies neither a diffe- firatt 


rence nor ſeparation ? 

To remove this difficulty we muſt have 
recourſe to the foregoing explication of ab- 
ſtract ideas. Tis certain that the mind 
wou'd never have dream'd of diſtinguiſhing 
a figure from the body figur d, as being in 
reality neither diſtinguiſhable, nor different, 
nor ſeparable ; did it not obſerve, that even 
in this fimplicity there might be contain'd 


many different reſemblances and relations. 


Thus when a globe of white marble is preſent- 
ell, vie receive only the impreſſion of a white 
colour diſpos- d in a certain form, nor are 


we able to ſeparate and diſtinguiſh the colour 


from the form. But obſerving afterwards a 
globe of black marble and a cube of White, 
and comparing them with our former ob- 
ject, we find two ſeparate reſemblances, in 
what formerly ſeem'd, and really is, perfectly 
inſeparable. After a little more practice of 
this kind, we begin to diſtinguiſh the figure 
from the colour by a diſtinction of reaſon ; 
that is, we conſider the figure and colour to- 
gether, ſince they are in effect the ſame and 
n but ſtill view them in 


"B: t- | different 
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PAR r different aſpects, according to the reſem- 


20 


blances, of which they are ſuſceptible. When 


0 Of tens, we wou'd conſider only the figure of the 
heir ori- globe of white marble, we form in reality 


gin, com- 


poſition, 
&c. 


an idea both of the figure and colour, but 


tacitly carry our eye to its reſemblance with 
the globe of black marble: And i in the ſame 


manner, when we wou d conſider its colour 


only, we turn our view to its reſemblance 
with the cube of white marble. By this 


means we accompany our ideas with a, kind 


of reflection, of which cuſtom renders us, in 
a great meaſure, inſenſible. A perſon, who 
defires us to conſider the figure of a globe 


of white marble without thinking. on its 
colour, deſires an ; impoſſibility ; but his 
meaning is, that we ſhou'd. conſider the 
colour and figure together, but till keep 


in our eye the reſemblance to the globe of 
black marble, or that to any other Bebe of 


whatever colour or ſubſtance. 
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Of the infinite divif bility of our ideas 
= .of Hpace and time. 


LS HATEVER has 6% i of v8 wich 
Wh paradox, and is contrary to the I. 

Ry firſt and moſt unprejudic'd'notions 

of mankind is often - greedily embrac'd by 

philoſophers, as ſhewing the ſuperiority of 

their ſcience, which cou'd diſcover opinions 

ſo remote from vulgar conception. On the 

other hand, any thing propos d to us, which 

cauſes ſurprize and admiration, gives ſuch a 

ſatisfaction to the mind, that it indulges it- 

ſelf in thoſe agreeable emotions, and will 

never be perſwaded that its pleaſure is 

entirely without foundation. From theſe 0 

oy tary in philoſophers and their difci- WA 
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Pa y ples ariſes that mutual complaiſance * 


II. 


| Of the 
ideas * 
ſpace an 


time. 


them; while the former furniſh ſuch plenty 
of ſtrange and unaccountable opinions, and 
the latter ſo readily believe them. Of this 
” contra complaiſanes I cannot give a more 
evident inſtance than in the doctrine of in- 
finite divifibility, with the examination of 
which I ſhalb begin this ſubject of the ideas 
of ſpace and time. 

'Tis univerſally allow'd, that the capa- 

city of the mind is limited] and can never 
attain a full and adequate conception of in- 
\ finity: And tho it were not allow'd, twou d 
be ſufficiently evident from the plaineſt ob- 
ſervation and experience. 'Tis alſo obvious, 
that whatever is capable of being divided 
in infinitum, muſt conſiſt of an infinite num- 
ber of parts, and that tis impoſſible to ſet 
any bounds. to the nu mber of parts, without 
ſetting bounds at the ſame time to the di- 
viſion. It requires ſcarce any induction to 
conclude from hence, that the idea, which 
we form of any finite quality, is not infi- 
nitely diviſible, but that by proper diſtinc- 
tions and ſeparations we. may run up this 
idea to inferior ones, which will be per- 
fectly ſimple and indiviſible. In rejecting 
the infinite capacity of the mind, we ſup- 
poſe it may arrive at an end in the diviſion 
Fog 7 _ of 
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of its ideas; nor are there any poſſible means 8E r. 
of evading the evidence of this concluſion. I. 
T Is therefore certain, that the imagi- N 
nation reaches a minimum, and may raiſe , . 

ee 5 viſibility 
up to itſelf an idea, of which it cannot con- Hour ideas 
ceive any ſub- diviſion, and which cannot be 2, i, 
diminiſhed without a total annihilation. 
When you tell me of the thouſandth and 

ten thouſandth part of a grain of ſand, I 
have a diſtinct idea of theſe numbers and of 
their different proportions; but the images, 
which I form in my mind to repreſent the 
things themſelves, are nothing different from 
each other, nor inferior to that image, by 
Which I repreſent the grain of ſand itſelf, 
which is ſuppos'd ſo vaſtly to exceed them. 
What conſiſts of parts is diſtinguiſhable into 
them, and what is diſtinguiſhable is ſepa- 
rable. But whatever we may imagine of 
the thing, the idea of a grain of ſand is 
not diſtinguiſhable, nor ſeparable into twenty, 
much leſs into a thouſand, ten thouſand, or 
an infinite number of different ideas. 

'Tis the ſame caſe with the impreſſions 

of the ſenſes as with the ideas of the ima- 
gination, Put a ſpot of ink upon paper, 
fix your eye upon that ſpot, and retire to 
ſuch a diſtance, that at laſt you loſe fight 
off it; ; 'tis plain, that the moment before it 

HS 4 vaniſh'd 
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PART vaniſh'd the image or impreſſion was per- 


fectly indiviſible. Tis not for want of rays 
of light ſtriking on our eyes, that the mi- 
nute parts of diſtant bodies convey not any 
ſenſible impreſſion; but becauſe they are re- 
mov'd beyond that diſtance, at which their 
impreſſions were reduc'd to a minimum, and 
were incapable of any farther diminution. 


A microſcope or teleſcope, which renders 
them viſible, produces not any new rays of 
light, but only ſpreads thoſe, which always 
flow'd from them; and by that means both 
gives parts to impreſſions, which to the 
naked eye appear fimple and uncompounded, 


and advances to a minimum, what Was for- 
merly imperceptible. 
WE may hence diſcover the error of: the 


common opinion, that the capacity of the 
mind is limited on both ſides, and that tis 
impoſſible for the imagination to form an 
adequate idea, of what goes beyond a cer- 


tain degree of minuteneſs as well as of great- 
neſs. Nothing can be more minute, than 
Tome ideas, which we form in the fancy; 
and images, which appear to the ſenſes; 


' fince there are ideas and images perfectly 


ſimple and indiviſible. The only defect of 


our . ſenſes is, that they give us diſpropor- 
tion'd | images of things, and repreſent as mi- 


nute 


ty 
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nute and uncompounded what is really great SECT». 
and compos d of a vait number of parts. E. 
This miſtake we are not ſenſible of; but Of the . 
taking the impreſſions of theſe minute ob- 3 os 
jects, which appear to the ſenſes, to be equal onride 
or nearly equal to the objects, and finding . yl 
by reaſon, that there are other objects vaſtly 
more minute, we too haſtily conclude, that 
theſe are inferior to any idea of our imagi- 
nation or impreſſion of our ſenſes. This 
however is certain, that we can form ideas, 
which ſhall be no greater than the ſmalleſt 
atom of the animal ſpirits of an inſect a 
thouſand times leſs than a mite: And we 
ought rather to conclude, that the difficulty 


| lies in enlarging our conceptions ſo much as #1 
| to form a juſt notion of a mite, or even of — _ —_ 
| an inſect a thouſand times leſs than a mite. N 


For in order to form a juſt notion of theſe 
animals, we muſt have a diſtinct idea repre- 


ſenting every part of them; which, accord- 1 
ing to the ſyſtem of infinite diviſibility, is bt 
utterly impoſſible, and according to that of 50 
indiviſible parts or atoms, is extremely diffi- a 


cult, by reaſon of the vaſt number and mul- 
tiplicity of theſe parts. Rs 
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* „ E & T. I. 
2 * the infinite diviſi bility of ſpare 
3 and time. 
SEC r. } Herever ideas are adequate repreſen- 
* | 


tations of objects, the relations, con- 
ks e tradictions and agreements of the ideas are all 
applicable to the objects; and this we may 
in general obſerve to be the foundation of all 
human knowledge. But our ideas are ade- 
quate tepreſentations of the moſt minute 
partsof extenſion; and thro whatever divi- 
ſions and ſubdiviſions we may ſuppoſe theſe 
parts to be arriv'd at, they can never become 
inferior to ſome ideas, which we form. The 
plain conſequence i is, that whatever appears 
impoſſible and contradictory upon the com- 
pariſon of theſe ideas, muſt be really im- 
poſſible and. contradictory, without any far- 
ther excuſe or evaſion. 
 Evzxy thing capable of being infllirely 
divided contains an infinite aumber of parts; 
otherwiſe the diviſion would be ſtopt ſhort 
by the indiviſible parts, which we ſhould 
immediately arrive at. If therefore any fi- 
nite extenſion be infinitely diviſible, it can 
be no contradiction to ſuppoſe, that a finite 
extenſion contains an infinite number of 
parts : 
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parts: And vice verſa, if it be a contradic- SEO. 
tion to ſuppoſe, that a finite extenſion con- II. 
tains an infinite number of parts, no finite NN 
extenſion can be infinitely diviſible, But that ey Fon och 
this latter ſuppoſition is abſurd, I eafily con- 1 
vince myſelf by the conſideration of my clear * time. 
ideas. I firſt take the leaſt idea I can form 

of a part of extenſion, and being certain that 
there is nothing more minute than this idea, 
I conclude, that whatever I diſcover by its 
means muſt be a real quality of extenſion, 
I then repeat this idea once, twice, thrice, 
&c. and find the compound idea of exten- 
fion, ariſing from its repetition, always to 
augment, and become double, triple, qua- 
druple, &c. till at laſt it ſwells up to a confi- 
derable bulk, greater or ſmaller, in propor- 
tion as I repeat more or leſs the ſame idea. 
When I top in the addition of parts, the idea 
of extenſion ceaſes to augment ; and were I 
to carry on the addition in infinitum, I clearly 
perceive, that the idea of extenſion muſt alſo 
become infinite. Upon the whole, J con- 

- clude, that the idea of an infinite number 
of parts is individually the fame idea with 
that of an infinite extenſion ; that no fi- 
nite extenſion is capable of containing an 
infinite number of parts; and conſequently 


that 
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PART that no finite extenſion | is any” divi- 


, ible *. 0 

I may ſubjoin another argument proportt 
0 a noted author , which ſeems to me very 
ſtrong and beautiful. Tis evident, that ex- 


iſtence in itſelf belongs only to unity, and 
is never applicable to W but on ac- 


count of the unites, of which the number 
is compos d. Twenty men may be ſaid to 
exiſt ; but 'tis only becauſe one, two, three, 
four, &c.. are exiſtent ; and if you deny the 
exiſtence of the latter, that of the former 


falls of courſe. *Tis therefore utterly abſurd 
to ſuppoſe any number to exiſt, and yet deny 


the exiſtence of unites,” and as extenſion is 
always a number, according to the common' 
ſentiment of metaphyſicians, and never re- 
ſolves itſelf into any unite or indivifible qua” 


tity, it follows, that extenſion can never at 
all exiſt. Tis in vain to reply, that any de- 


terminate quantity of extenſion is an unite 


* It has bib objeAied to me, that Tak as "lp 


- Poſes only an infinite number of proportional not of aliquot 


parts, and that an infinite number of proportional parts does 
not form an infinite extenſion. But this diſtinction is entirely 
frivolous. Whether theſe parts be. call'd alignae, or propor- 
tional, they cannot be inferior to thoſe. minute parts we con- 


ceive z and therefore cannot form A les extenkon by © their 
conjunction. 1 . 4244 


\ + Mon. Ialexien. ſs 
| | . but 
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but ſuch-a-one as admits of an infinite SE co, 
number of fractions, and is inexhauſtible in II. 
its ſub- diviſions. For by the fame rule & . 
theſe twenty men may be confider'd as an Hg, de 5 


unite. The whole globe of the earth, nay 


the whole univerſe may be confider d as an and time. 


unite. That term of unity is merely a fic- 


titious denomination, which the mind may 


apply to any quantity of objects it collects 
together; nor can ſuch an unity any more 


exiſt alone than number can, as being in 


reality a true number. But the unity, which 


can exiſt alone, and whoſe exiſtence is ne- 
ceſſary to that of all number, is of another 


kind and muſt be perfectly indiviſible, and 


eh of DrOg” ROPER 1 _— leſſer : 


unity. 


ALL his avkfiing: nk 1 a re- 
gard to time; along with an additional ar- 


gument, which it may be proper to take 


notice of. Tis a property inſeparable fromm 
time, and which in a manner conſtitutes its 


eſſence, that each of its parts 0 ſucceeds an- 
other, and that none of them, however con- 
tiguous, can ever be co-exiſtent. For the 
ſame reaſon, that the year 1737. cannot con- 


cur with the preſent year 1738. every mo- 


ment muſt be diſtinct from, and poſterior or 


antecedent to another. Tis certain then, 


that 
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PART that time, as it exiſts, muſt be compos'd of 
II. 


indiviſible moments. For if in time we could 
Of th never arrive at an end of diviſion, and if 
pn — each moment, as it ſucceeds another, were 
ime. not perfectly ſingle and indivifible, there 
would be an infinite number of co-exiſtent 
moments, or parts of time; which I be- 
lieve will be 10 n to be an arrant contra- 
A 
TH K infinite diviſilit of e implies 
that of time, as is evident from the nature 
of motion. If the latter, therefore, be im- 
__—_ the former muſt be equally ſo. 
Ibo not but it will readily be al- 
low'd by the moſt obſtinate defender of the 
doctrine of infinite diviſibility; that theſe argu- 
ments are difficulties, and that'tis impoſſible to 
give any anſwer to them which will be perfect- 
ly clear and ſatisfactory. But here we may 
obſerve, that nothing can be more 'abſurd, 
than this cuſtom of calling a difficulty what 
pretends to be a demonſtration,” and endea- 
vouring by that means to elude its foree and 
euidence. Tis not in demonſtrations as in 
probabilities, that difficulties can take place, 
and one argument counter-ballance another, 
and diminiſh its authority. A demonſtra- 
tion, if juſt, admits of no oppoſite difficul- 
* andlif not juſt, tis a mere ſophiſm, und 


con- 


* 
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conſequently can never be a difficulty. "Tis SE, C Ty 


either irreſiſtible, or has no manner of force. 
CIs 
To talk therefore of objections and replies, Of abe in 
and ballancing of kurden in ſuch a que 2 <A 
reaſon is 5 es but a = | anda; or. 
that the perſon himſelf, who talks ſo, has 
not a capacity equal to ſuch ſubjedts. De- 
monſtrations may be difficult to be compre- 
| hended, - becauſe of the abſtractedneſs of the 
ſubject ; but can never have any ſuch: difficul- 
ties as will weaken their authority, n once 
_- are comprehended. 

*T1s true, mathematicians are wont to 
Gig that there are here equally: ſtrong ar- 
guments on the other ſide of the queſtion, 

and that the doctrine of indiviſible points is 
alſo liable to unanſwerable objections. Be- 
fore I examine theſe arguments and objections 
in detail, I will here take them in a J 
and endeavour by a ſhort and deciſive rea- 
fon to prove at once, that tis utterly im- 

poſſible they can have any Juſt foundation. 

IIS an' eftabhſh'd maxim in metaphy- 
Lies, That whatever the mind clearly concei ves 
includes the idea 'of poſſible eeiſtence, or in 
other words, that nothing ve imagins is ab- 


:folutely impoſſible.” We can form the idea of 
a n mountain, and from thence conclude 


. that 


— 


PAR that ſuch a mountain may actually exiſt. 


. 
LR 
Of the 
ideas . 
pace and 
time. 


We can form no idea of a mountain with- 
out a ala, and therefore regard it as im- 
poiſible. | Ui 46 

Now 'tis certain we = "645 an idea * ex- 
tenſion; for otherwiſe why do we talk and 
reaſon concerning it? Tis likewiſe certain, 


that this idea, as conceiv'd by the imagina- 


tion, tho diviſible into parts or inferior ideas, 
is not infinitely diviſible, nor conſiſts of an in- 
finite number of parts: For that exceeds the 
comprehenſion of our limited capacities. Here 


then is an idea of extenſion, which conſiſts 


of parts or inferior ideas, that are perfectly 
indiviſible: conſequently this idea implies no 
contradiction : conſequently tis pofiible for 


extenſion really to exiſt conformable to it: 
and conſequently all the arguments employ'd 
againſt the poſſibility of mathematical points 
are mere ſcholaſtick quibbles, - and unwor- 


thy of our attention. rene i 
Tuns conſequences: we may carry one 


ſtep farther, and conclude that all the pre- 
tended demonſtrations for the infinite diviſi- 


bility of extenſion are equally ſophiſtical; 


ſince tis certain theſe demonſtrations cannot 


be juſt without proving the impoſſibility of 
mathematical points; which tis an 18 
abſurdity to —_— torte nf.) 


SECT. 


Boox I. Of the Under ſtanding. 
8 E C T. III. 


of: Of the other qualities of Our ideas of 
ſpace and time. 


.more happily for deciding all con- 
W concerning ideas, than that above- 
mention'd, that impreſſions always take the 
precedency of them, and that every idea, 
with which the imagination is furniſh'd, firſt 
makes its appearance in a correſpondent im- 
preſſion. Theſe latter perceptions are all 
ſo clear_and evident, that they admit of no 
controverſy ; tho many of our ideas are ſo 
obſcure, that tis almoſt impoſflible even for 


the mind, which forms them, to tell ex- 


actly their nature and compoſition. Let us 


apply this principle, in order to diſcover far 


ther the nature of our ideas of ſpace and 
time 8 he 
Uro opening my eyes, and tutniug them 
to the ſurrounding objects, I perceive many 
viſible bodies ; and upon ſhutting them again, 
and conſidering the diſtance betwixt theſe 
bodies, I acquire the idea of extenſion. As 
every idea is deriv'd from ſome impreſſion, 
which is exactly ſimilar to it, the impreſſi- 
Vor. I. F ons 
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TO diſcovery cou'd have been made SCET 
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PART ons fimilar to this idea of extenſion, muſt 


II. 
—— 
Of the 
zdeas of 


ſpace and 


time. 


either be ſome ſenſations deriv'd from the 
ſight, or ſome internal 5 0preroel _—_ 
from theſe ſenſations.” 

Ov x internal imprefſions are our paffi- 
ons, emotions, deſires and averſions; none 
of which, I believe, will ever be aſſerted to 
be the model, from which the idea of ſpace 
is derivd. There remains therefore nothing 
but the ſenſes, which can convey to us this 


original impreſſion. Now what impreffion 


do our ſenſes here convey to us? This is the 
principal queſtion, and decides without ap- 
peal concerning the nature of the idea. 
THE table before me is alone ſufficient 
by its view to give me the idea of ex- 
tenſion. This idea, then, is borrow'd from, 
and repreſents ſome impreſſion, which this 


moment appears to the ſenſes. But my 


ſenſes convey to me only the impreſſions of 
colour'd points, diſpos'd in a certain manner. 
If the eye is ſenſible of any thing farther, 


I defire it may be pointed out to me. But 


if it be impoſſible to ſhew any thing far- 


ther, we may conclude with certainty, that 
| 5 idea of extenſion is nothing but a copy 


theſe colourd e 155 of the manner 
N — . erer FRET FOI 


Su pPOSO 
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Soros E that in the extended object, SECT, 

or compoſition of colour d points, from which III. 

\ we firſt receiv d the idea of extenſion, the of - 
points were of a purple colour ; it follows, _ gy 
that in every repetition of that idea we wou'd our ideas 
not only place the points in the ſame order 77 3 
with reſpect to each other, but alſo beſtow | 
on them that preciſe colour, with which 
alone we are acquainted, But afterwards 
having experience of the other colours of 
violet, green, red, white, black, and of all 
the different compoſitions of theſe, and find- 
ing a reſemblance in the diſpoſition of co- 
lour'd points, of which they are compos d, 
we omit the peculiarities of colour, as far 
as poſſible, and found an abſtra& idea mere- 
ly on that diſpoſition of points, or manner 
of appearance, in which they agree, Nay 
even when the reſemblance is carry'd be- 
yond the objects of one ſenſe, and the im- 

preſſions of touch are found to be fimilar 
to thoſe of fight in the diſpoſition of their 
parts; this does not hinder the abſtract idea 
from repreſenting both, upon account of 
their reſemblance, All abſtract ideas are 

really nothing but particular ones, conſi- 
der'd in a certain light; but being annexed 
to general terms, they are able to repreſent 
a vaſt variety, and to comprehend objects, 
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PAR T which, as they are alike in ſome particu- 
II.! 


8 
Of the 
ideas of 
ſpace and 


time. 


lars, are in others ad wide of each 
other. 

THe idea of time, being deriv'd 8 
the ſucceſſion of our perceptions of every 
kind, ideas as well as impreſſions, and im- 
preſſions of reflection as well as of ſenſation, 
will afford us an inſtanee of an abſtract idea, 
which comprehends a ſtill greater variety 
than that of ſpace, and yet is repreſented 
in the fancy by ſome particular individual 


idea of a determinate quantity and quality. 


As tis from the diſpoſition of viſible and 
tangible objects we receive the idea of ſpace, 
ſo from the ſucceſſion of ideas and impreſ- 
ſions we form the idea of time, nor is it 


poſſible for time alone ever to make its ap- 


pearance, or be taken notice of by the mind. 


A man in a ſound ſleep, or ſtrongly occu- 


py'd with one thought, is inſenſible of time; 


and according as his perceptions ſucceed each 
other with greater or leſs rapidity, the 

ſame. duration appears longer or ſhorter to 
his imagination. It has been remark'd by 
a * great philoſopher, that our perceptions 
haye certain bounds in this particular, which 
are fix'd by the original nature and conſtitu- 
tion of the mind, and beyond which no in- 


| * * Mr. locke. 


* 
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fluence of external objects on the ſenſes is SECT. 
ever able to haſten or retard our thought. III. 


If you wheel about a burning coal with Gy the 
rapidity, it will preſent to the ſenſes an image 2%, . 


lities of 


of a circle of fire; nor will there ſeem to our ideas 


be any interval of time betwixt its revolu- pts pe 


tions; meerly becauſe tis impoſſible for our 
perceptions to ſucceed each other with the 


| fame rapidity, that motion may be commu- 


nicated to external objects. Wherever we 
have no ſucceſſive perceptions, we have no 
notion of time, even tho' there be a real 
ſucceſſion in the objects. From theſe phæ- 
nomina, as well as from many others, we 
may conclude, that time cannot make its ap- 
pearance to the mind, either alone, or at- 


; tended with a. ſteady unchangeable object; 
but 1s always diſcover'd by ſome bercei vable 


ſucceſſion of changeable objects. 

To confirm this we may add the follow- 
ing argument, which to me ſeems perfectly 
deciſive and convincing. Tis evident, that 
time or duration conſiſts of different parts: 


For otherwiſe we cou d not conceive a longer 


or ſhorter duration. Tis alſo evident, that 
theſe parts are not co-exiſtent : For that 
quality of the co-exiſtence of parts belongs 
to extenſion, and is what diſtinguiſhes * 
from: duration, Now as time is compos'd | 
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PART of parts, that are not co-exiſtent; an un- 


II. 
Of the 


ideas of 


ſpace and 
time. 


changeable object, ſince it produces none but 
co- exiſtent impreſſions, produces none that 
can give us the idea of time; and conſe- 


quently that idea muſt be deriv'd from a 


ſucceſſion of changeable objects, and time in 


its firſt appearance can never be ſever d from 
ſuch a ſucceſſion. 


Havins therefore Cad that time in. 


its firſt appearance to the mind is always 


conjoin'd with a ſucceſſion of changeable ob- 
jets, and that otherwiſe it can never fall 
under our notice, we muſt now examine 
whether it can be conceiy'd without our con- 
ceiving any ſucceſſion of objects, and whether 
it can alone form a diſtinst idea in the ima- 
gination. 

IN order to know whither any objects, 


hich are join'd in impreſſion, be ſeparable 
in idea, we need only conſider, if they be 


different from each other; in which caſe, 


tis plain they may be conceiv d apart. Every 
thing, that is diffetent, it diſtinguiſhable; 


and every thing, that is diſtinguiſhable, may 


be ſeparated, according to the maxims above- 
explain'd. If on the contrary they be not 
different, they are not diſtinguiſhable ; and 


if they be not diſtinguiſhable, they cannot 


be ſepa 
; 2 


rated. But this is preciſely the caſe 
* 
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with reſpect to time, compar'd with our SE CT. 
ſucceſſive perceptions. The idea of time is III. 
not deriv d from a particular impreſſion mix d Oy ;he 
up with others, and plainly diſtinguiſhable 2%, oo 
from them; but ariſes altogether from the id, of 
manner, in which impreſſions appear to the n- _ 
mind, without making one of the number. 

Five notes play'd on a flute give us the 
impreſſion and idea of time; tho time be 

not a ſixth impreſſion, which preſents itſelf 

to the hearing or any other of the ſenſes. 

Nor is it a fixth impreſſion, which the 

mind by reflection finds in itſelf, Theſe five 
ſounds making their appearance in this par- 

_ ticular manner, excite no emotion in the 
mind, nor produce an affection of any kind, 

which being obſery'd by it can give riſe to 

a new idea. For that is neceſſary to produce 

a new idea of reflection, nor can the mind, 

by revolving over a thouſand times all its 

ideas of ſenſation, ever extract from them 

any new original idea, unleſs nature has ſo 
fram'd its faculties, that it feels ſome new 
original impreſſion ariſe from ſuch a con- 
templation. But here it only takes notice 

of the manner, in which the different ſounds 
make their appearance; and that it may af- 
terwards conſider without conſidering theſe 
Fe ſounds, but may conjoin it with 
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PAR 7 any other objects. The ideas of ſome objects 


it certainly muſt have, nor is it poſſible for it 
without theſe ideas ever to arrive at any 
conception of time; which fince it appears 
not as any primary diſtinct impreſſion, can 
_ plainly be nothing but different ideas, or im- 
preſſions, or objects diſpos d in a certain man- 
ner, that is, ſucceeding each other. 

I x Now there are ſome who pretend, 
that the idea of duration is applicable in a 
proper ſenſe to objects, which are perfectly 
unchangeable ; an dthis I take to be the com- 
mon opinion of philofophers as well as of 
the vulgar. But to be convinc'd of its falſe- 
hood we need but refle& on the foregoing 
concluſion, that the idea of duration is al- 
ways deriv'd from a ſucceſſion of change- 
able objects, and can never be convey'd to 
the mind by any thing ſtedfaſt and unchange- 
able. For it inevitably follows from thence, 
that ſince the idea of duration cannot be de- 
riv'd from ſuch an object, it can' never in 
any propriety or exactneſs be apply'd to it, 
nor can any thing unchangeable be ever ſaid 
to have duration. Ideas always repreſent the 
objects or impreſſions, from which they are 
deriv'd, and can never without a fiction re- 
preſent or be apply'd to any other. By what 
PO we apply =p idea of time, even to 

| what 
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what is unchangeable, and ſuppoſe, as is 8 E'CT. 
common, that duration is a meaſure of reſt III. 


— 
as well as of motion, we n conſider * after- of 44. 4 
warn NS | other qua- 


litiesof our 
THERE 1s another very: debifive argu- ideas 25 


ment, which eſtabliſhes the preſent doctrine * 
concerning our ideas of ſpace and time, and 
is founded only on that ſimple principle, 

bat our ideas of them are compounded of parts, 
which are indivi 7/oble. This n _ 
ot worth the examining. XY 

EER idea, that is diſtinguiſhable, being 
allo ſeparable, let us take one of thoſe ſimple 

indiviſible ideas, of which the compound one 
of extenſion is form'd, and ſeparating it from 
all others, and conſidering it apart, let us 
form a judgment of its nature and quali- 
ties. 

IT Is plain it is not the idea of extenſion, 
For the idea of extenſion conſiſts of parts; 
and this idea, according to the ſuppoſition, 

is perfectly ſimple and indiviſible. Is it there- 
fore nothing? That is abſolutely impoſſible. 

For as the compound idea of extenſion, 
which is real, is compos'd of ſuch ideas; 
were theſe ſo many non-entities, there wou'd 
be a real exiſtence compos d of non-entities ; 


which is abſurd, Here therefore I muſt aſk, 
7 5. 
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PART What is our idea of a ſemple and indi uiſible 
5 point? No wonder if my anſwer appear 


2 
1 


ſomewhat new, ſince the queſtion itſelf has 
ſcarce ever yet been thought of. We are 


wont to diſpute concerning the nature of 


mathematical points, but ſeldom concerning 


the nature of their ideas. 

Tu x idea of ſpace is convey'd to the 
mind by two ſenſes, the ſight and touch; 
nor does any thing ever appear extended, 
that is not either viſible or tangible. That 


compound impreſſion, which repreſents ex- 


tenſion, conſiſts of ſeveral leſſer impreſſions, 
that are indiviſible to the eye or feeling, and 


may be call'd impreſſions of atoms or cor- 


pouſcles endow'd with colour and ſolidity. 


But this is not all. Tis not only requiſite, 


that theſe atoms ſhou'd be colour'd or tan- 


gible, in order to diſcover themſelves to our 


ſenſes ; tis alſo neceſſary we ſhou'd preſerve 


the idea of their colour or tangibility in or- 
der to comprehend them by our imagina- 


tion. There is nothing but the idea of their 


colour or tangibility, which can render them 


- conceivable by the mind. Upon the re- 


moval of the ideas of theſe fenfible qualities, 


1 _— are eme nenen to "RE . 


Now 
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Now ſuch as the parts are, ſuch is the Sz CT. 
while. If a point be not conſider d as III. 
colour d or tangible, it can convey. to us no Of b. 
idea; and conſequently the idea of exten- 2 WT: 
ſion, which is compos d of the ideas of theſe it of 
points, can never poſſibly exiſt, But if the l _ 
idea of extenſion really can exiſt, as we are 
conſcious it does, its parts muſt alſo exiſt ; 
and in order to that, muſt be conſider'd as 
colour'd or tangible. We have therefore 
no idea of ſpace or extenſion, but when 
we regard it as an object either of our ſight 

or feeling. 

TE fame reaſoning will prove, that the 
individble moments of time muſt be fill'd 
with ſome real object or exiſtence, whoſe 
ſucceſſion forms the duration, and _ it 
be conceivable by the mind. 


ES uy 
Ovjetts ons anſwer d. 


UR ſyſtem concerning ſpace and time 8 E. 
\ conſiſts of two parts, which are in- IV. 
timately connected together. The firſt de- 
pends on this chain of reaſoning. The ca- 
pacity of the mind is not infinite; conſe- 
quently no idea of extenſion or duration con- 
ee, ſiſts 
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PART fiſts of an infinite number of parts or infe- 


1 


Of the 
zdeas A 
hace and 
time. 


rior ideas, but of a finite number, and theſe 
SY.” ſimple and indiviſible : 'Tis therefore poſ- 
ſible for ſpace and. time to exiſt con- 
formable to this lens And if it be poſſible, 
tis certain they actually do exiſt conform- 
able to it; ſince their infinite diviſibility i Is 
utterly impoſſible and contradictory. 

TE other part of our ſyſtem is a con- 
ſequence of this. The parts, into which the 
ideas of ſpace and time reſolve themſelves, 


become at laſt indiviſible ; and theſe indivi- 
_ ſible parts, being nothing in themſelves, are 


inconceivable when not fill'd with ſomething 
real and exiſtent. The ideas of ſpace and 
time are therefore no ſeparate or diſtinct ideas, 
but merely thoſe of the manner 'or order, 
in which objects exiſt : Or, in other words, 
tis impoſſible to conceive either a vacuum 
and extenſion without matter, or a time, when 
there was no ſucceſſion or change in any real 


exiſtence, The intimate connexion betwixt 


theſe parts of our ſyſtem is the reaſon why 


we ſhall examine together the objections, 
which have been urg'd againſt both of them, 
beginning with thoſe againſt we finite di- 


viſibility of extenſion, 

I. Tx E firſt of theſe c ei, ww 1 
ſhall take notice of, is more proper to prove 
ab . 
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this connexion and dependance of the one SECT. 
part upon the other, than to deſtroy either IV. 
of them. It has often been maintain'd in 04;e4ions 

the ſchools, that extenſion muſt be diviſible, h 
in infinitum, becauſe the ſyſtem of mathe- 
matical points is abſurd ; and that ſyſtem is 
abſurd, becauſe a mathematical point is a 
non-entity, and conſequently can never by 
its conjunction with others form a real ex- 
iſtence. This wou'd be perfectly deciſive, 
were there no medium betwixt the infinite 
diviſibility of matter, and the non-entity of 
mathematical points. But there, is evidently 
a medium, v2, the beſtowing a colour or 
ſolidity on theſe points; and the abſurdity 
of both the extremes is a demonſtration of 
the truth and reality of this medium. The 
ſyſtem of phyfical points, which is another 
medium, is too abſurd to need a refutation. 
A real extenſion, ſuch as a phyſical point 
is ſuppos d to be, can never exiſt without 
parts, different from each other; and where- 
ever objects are different, they are diſtinguiſh- 
able and ſeparable by the imagination. 
II. Tax ſecond objection is deriv d from 
the neceſſity there wou'd be of penetration, 
if extenſion conſiſted of mathematical points. 
A ſimple and indiviſible atom, that touches 
another, muſt neceſſarily penetrate it; for 

tis 
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wor" R T tis impoſſible it can touch it by its external 


parts, from the very ſuppoſition of its per- 
fect ſimplicity, which excludes all parts. It 
muſt therefore touch it intimately, and in 
its whole eſſence, ſecundum fe, tata, & tota- 
liter; which is the very definition of pene- 
tration. But penetration is impoſſible : Ma- 
thematical points are of ee equally 
impoſſible. 
IANSW ER this objection by ubſtituting 
a juſter idea of penetration. Suppoſe two 
bodies containing no void within their cir- 
cumference, to approach each other, and to 
unite in ſuch a manner that the body, which 
_ reſults from their union, is no more extend- 
ed than either of them; tis this we muſt 
mean when we talk of penetration. But 
tis evident this penetration is nothing but 
the annihilation of one of theſe bodies, and 
the preſervation, of the other, without our 
being able to diſtinguiſh particularly which 
is preſervd and which annihilated. Before 
the approach we have the idea of two bo- 
dies. After it we have the idea only of one. 
Tis impoſſible for the mind to preſerve any 
notion of difference betwixt two bodies of 


the ſame nature exiſting in the fame _ 
at the ſame time. 


TAKING 
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TAKING then penetration in this ſenſe, S E Cr. 
for the annihilation of one body upon its IV. 
approach to another, I aſk any one, if he Shale, 
ſees a neceſſity, that a colour d or tangi- e. 
ble point ſhou'd be annihilated upon the ap- | 
proach of another colour'd or tangible point ? 
On the contrary, does he not evidently per- 
ceive, that from the union of theſe points 
there reſults an object, which is compounded 
and diviſible, and may be diſtinguiſh'd into 
two parts, of which each preſerves its exi- 
ſtence diſtin& and ſeparate, notwithſtanding 
its contiguity to the other ? Let him aid his 
fancy by conceiving theſe points to be of 
different colours, the better to prevent their 
coalition and confuſion. A blue and a red 
point may ſurely lie contiguous without any 
penetration or annihilation. For if they 
cannot, what poſſibly can become of them? 
Whether ſhall the red or the blue be anni- 
hilated ? Or if theſe colours unite into one, 
what new colour will they produce by 
their union? 
= Wavat chiefly gives riſe. to: theſe ob- 
jections, and at the fame time renders it ſo 
difficult to give a ſatisfactory anſwer to them, 
is the natural infirmity and unſteadineſs both 
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of our imagination and ſenſes, when em- 1 
ploy'd on ſuch minute objects. Put a ſpot i 
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. T of ink upon paper, and retire to ſuch a di- 


. , ſtance, that the ſpot becomes altogether in- 
viſible you will find, that upon your re- 


ideas of | turn and nearer approach the ſpot firſt be- 


comes viſible by ſhort intervals; and after- 
wards becomes always viſible ; and afterwards 
- acquires only a new force in its colouring 
without augmenting its bulk ; and after- 
wards, when it has encreas'd to ſuch a de- 
gree as to be really extended, tis ſtill diffi- 
cult for the imagination to break it into its 
component parts, becauſe of the uneaſineſs it 
finds in the conception of ſuch a minute ob- 
ject as a ſingle point. This infirmity af- 
fects ' moſt of our reaſonings on the pre- 
ſent ſubject, and makes it almoſt impoſſible 
to anſwer in an intelligible manner, and in 
proper expreſſions, many Fünen 1 
may ariſe concerning it. 
III. TuERE have been many objections 
drawn from the mathematics againſt the indi- 
viſibility of the parts of extenſion ; tho' 
at firſt fight that ſcience ſeems rather 
favourable to the. preſent doctrine; and 
if it be contrary in its demonſtrations, tis 
perfectly conformable in its definztions, My 
preſent buſineſs then muſt be to defend the 
definitions, and refute the demonſtrations. 


A SURFACE 
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A $URFACE is dend to be length and 8 EHT. 
Hecadel without depth: A line to be length IV. 
without . breadth or depth: A point to be 8 
what has neither length, breadth nor depth. . 
Tis evident that all this is perfectly uni- 
telligible upon any other ſuppoſition than 
that of the compoſition of extenſion by in- 
diviſible points or atoms. How elſe cou'd 
any thing exiſt without length, without 
breadth, or without depth? | 
IT wo different anſwers, I find, Have bem 
| made to this argument; neither of which is 

in my opinion ſatisfactory. The firſt is, that 
the objects of geometry, thoſe ſurfaces, lines 
and points, whole + Proportions and politions 
it e , are mere ideas in the mind; 
and not only never did, but never can alt 
8 Ku nature. They never did exiſt; for no 
one will pretend to draw a line or make a 
Harface- entirely - conformable to tlie deſini- 
tion: They never can exiſt; for we may 
produce demonſtrations from theſe To ideas 
to prove, that they are impoſſible. 

Bor can any thing be imagin'd more ab- 

ſurd and contradictory than this reaſoning? 
Whatever can be conceiv'd by a clear and 
diſtinck idea neceſſarily implies the pofſibi- 
lity of exiſtence; and he who pretends to 
prove the impoſſibility of its exiſtence by 
, FO FF > any 
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PAR xr any argument deriv'd from the clear idea, 
in reality aſſerts, that we have no clear iden 


II. 


Of the 
tdeas of 


ſpace and 


time. 


of it, becauſe we have a clear idea. Tis in 
vain to ſearch for a contradiction in any 
thing that is diſtinctly conceiv'd by the mind, 


Did it imply any contradiction, tis el 
ſible it _cou'd ever be conceiv d-. 


Tu ERE is therefore no medium ee 


2 allowing at leaſt the poſlibility of indiviſible 
points, and denying their idea; and tis on 
this latter principle, that the ſecond mw 
to the foregoing argument is founded. 
has been * pretended, that tho it be — 
ſible to conceive a length without any breadth, 
yet by an abſtraction without a ſeparation, 
ve can conſider the one without regarding 
the other; in the ſame manner as we may 


think of the length of the way betwixt two 


towns, and overlook its breadth... The length 
is inſeparable from the breadth both in na- 
ture and in our minds; but this excludes 
not a partial conſideration, and a diſtinction 

| of reaſon; after the manner above explain d. 


IN reſuting this anſwer J ſhall not inſiſt 


| In the argument, which I have already ſuf- 
ficiently explain'd; that if it be impoſſible 


for the nid to arrive at a minimum in its 


- + ideas, its capacity muſt be am in ont 


up + 
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to comprehend the infinite number of parts, S E C r. 
of which its idea of any extenſion wou'd IV. 
be compos d. I ſhall here endeavour to Ge 
find ſome new abſurdities in this rea- 5 cer d. 
ſoning. 
As UR ACE terminates a ſolid; a line 

terminates a ſurface; a point terminates a 
line; but I aſſert, that if the ideas of a point, 

line or ſurface were not indiviſible, tis im- 
poſlible we ſhou'd ever conceive theſe termi- 
nations. For let theſe ideas be ſuppos'd in- 
finitely diviſible ; and then let the fancy en- 

| deavour to fix itſelf on the idea of the laſt 

ſurface, line or point; it immediately finds 

this idea to break into parts; and upon its 

ſeizing the laſt of theſe parts, it loſes its 

hold by a new diviſion, and ſo on in infinitum, 

without any” poſflbility of its arriving at a 

concluding idea. The number of fractions 

bring it no nearer the laſt diviſion, than 

the firſt idea it form'd. Every particle eludes 

the graſp by a new fraction; like quick- 

ſilver, when we endeavour to ſeize it. But 

as in fact there muſt be ſomething, which 
terminates the idea of every finite quantity; 

and as this terminating idea cannot itſelf 
conſiſt of parts or inferior ideas; otherwiſe 

it wou'd be the laſt of its parts, which fi- 

niſh'd the idea, and ſo on; this is a clear 


G 2 | proof, 


7 P 
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PART proof, that the ideas of ſurfaces, lines and 


II. 


— 
Of the. 
ideas of 
Space and 


time, 


points admit not of any diviſion ; 3 thoſe of 
ſurfaces in depth; of ines in breadth and 
depth; and of points in any dimenſion. 

Tn nr ſchoolmen were fo ſenfible of the 
force of this argument, that ſome of them 
maintain'd, that nature has mix'd among 
thoſe particles of matter, which are diviſible 


in infinitum, a number of mathematical points, | 


in order to give a termination to bodies; 


and others eluded the force of this reaſon- 


ing by a heap of unintelligible cavils and 


diſtinctions. Both theſe” adverſaries equally 


yield the victory. A man who hides him- 
ſelf, confeſſes as evidently the ſuperiority of 


his enemy, as another, Who fairly delivers 


his arms. 


Tus it appears, that the definitions of 
mathematics deſtroy the pretended demon- 


ſtrations; and that if we have the idea of 


indiviſible points, lines and ſurfaces conform- 


able to the definition, thieir exiſtence 18 cer- 
rainly poſſible: but if we haye no ſuch idea, 


tis impotſible we can ever conceive the ter- 
mination of any figure; without which con- 


eeption there can be no o geometrical demon- 


ſtration. 


Bor 1 go Archer and neintald, that 


. none of theſe dernonitations can” have ſuffi- 


cient 


1 


at - 
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cient, weight to eſtabliſh ſuch a principle, as 85 
this of infinite diviſibility; and that becauſe 11 
with regard to ſuch minute objects, they Ob;e&ios 
are not properly demonſtrations, being built * 


on ideas, which are not exact, and maxims, 
which are not preciſely true. When geo- 
metry decides any thing concerning the pro- 
portions of quantity, we ought not to look 


for the utmoſt preciſon and exactneſs. None 
of its proofs extend ſo far. It takes the di- 
menſions and proportions of figures juſtly; but 
roughly, and with ſome liberty. Its errors 
are never conſiderable; nor wou'd it err at 
all, did it not aſpire to ſuch an abſolute 


r | 
IpIRST aſk mathematicians, what they 
mean when they ſay one line or ſurface is 


EQUAL. to, or GREATER, or LESS than 


another ? Let any of them give an anſwer, 
to whatever ſect he belongs, and whether 
he maintains the compoſition of extenſion 
by indiviſible points, or by quantities divi- 


ſible in inſinitum. This queſtion will em- 


barraſs both of them. al, 
THERE are few or no mathematicians, 


wa defend the hypotheſis of indiviſible 


points; and yet theſe have the readieſt and 


Juſteſt anſwer to the preſent queſtion. They 
peed only reply, that lines or ſurfaces are 


G 3 ' -*- equal; 
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are equal; and that as the proportion of 


the numbers varies, the proportion of the 


lines and ſurfaces is alſo vary'd. But tho? 
this anfwer be juſt, as well as obvious; 
yet I may affirm, that this ſtandard of 
equality is entirely z/ele/s, and that it ne- 
ver is from ſuch a compariſon we deter- 
mine objects to be equal or unequal with 
reſpe& to each other. For as the points, 
which enter into the compoſition of any line 
or ſurface, whether perceiv'd by the fight 
or touch, are ſo minute and ſo confounded 
with each other, that 'tis utterly impoſſible 
for the mind to compute their number, ſach 
a computation will never afford us a ſtand- 


ard, by which we may judge of proportions. 


eren to Weir , the leaſt as 


No one will ever be able to determine by 
an exact numeration, that an inch has fewer 
points than a foot, or a foot fewer than an 
ell or any greater meaſure; for which rea- 
ſon we ſeldom or never conſider this as the 


ſtandard of equality or inequali ity. 


As to thoſe, who imagine, that exten- 
fion is diviſible in inſinitum, tis impoſſible 
they can make uſe of this anſwer, or' fix the 

equality of any line or ſurface by a nume- 
ration of its component parts. For fince, 


well 
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well as greateſt figures contain an infinite SECT. 
number of parts; and ſince infinite num- IV. 
bers, properly ſpeaking, can neither be equal 05 n 
nor unequal with reſpect to each other; the anfeoer'd. 
equality or inequality of any portiens of 
ſpace can never depend on any proportion 
in the number of their parts. Tis true, it 
may be ſaid, that the inequality of an ell 
and a yard conſiſts in the different numbers 
of the feet, of which they are compos d; 
and that of a foot and a yard in * en 
of the inches. But as that quantity we call 
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an inch in the one is ſuppos d equal to what [ 
we call an inch in the other, and as tis im- | 
poſſible for the mind to find this equality 

by. proceeding in infinitum: with theſe refe- ; 


rences to inferior quantities; tis evident, that 
at laſt we muſt fix ſome ſtandard of equa- 
lity different from an enumeration of the 
THERE are ſome , who pretend, that 
equality is beſt defin'd by congruity, and 
that any two figures are equal, when upon 
the placing of one upon the other, all their 
parts correſpond to and touch each other. 
In order to judge of this definition let us 
conſider, that ſince equality is a relation, it 
is not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, a property in the 

_ ® Lee Dr. Barrow's mathematical lectures. 
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the compariſon, which the mind makes be- 
twixt them. If it conſiſts, therefore, in this 
imaginary application and mutual contact of 
parts, we muſt at leaſt have a diſtinct no- 
tion of theſe Parts, and muſt conceive their 
contact. Now tis plain, that in this con- 
ception we wou'd run up theſe parts to the 
eee minuteneſs, which can poſſibly be 
ceiv d; fince the contact of large parts 
te never render the figures equal. But 
this minuteſt parts we can conceive are ma- 
thematical points; and conſequently this 
ſtandard of equality is the ſame with that 
deriv'd from the equality of the number of 
points; which we have alteady determin'd 


to be a juſt but an uſeleſs ſtandard; We 


muſt therefore look to ſome other quarter 
for a ſolution of the preſent difficulty, 

T Is evident, that the eye, or rather the 
mind is often able at one view to determine 
the proportions of bodies, and pronounce 
them equal to, or greater or leſs than each 
other, without examining or compating the 
number of their minute parts. Such judg- 
ments are not only. common, but in many 
caſes « certain and infallible, When the mea- 
ſure of a yard and that of a foot are 
preſented; the Pe can no more queſtion, 

”- ghat 
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that the: firſt is longer than fue hn Sr r. 
it can doubt o of thoſe principles, which are IV. 


FR RH are eben three proportior — | f 
which the mind diſtinguiſhes in the general q 
appearance of its objects, and calls by the ; 
names of greater, tefs and equal, But tho 
its deciſions concerning theſe proportions be ö 


ſometimes infallible, they are not always ſo; 
nor are our judgments of this kind more ex- 
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empt from doubt and error, than thoſe on | 


any other ſubject. We frequently correch 
our firſt opinion by a review and reflection ; 
and pronoumce thoſe objects to be equal, 
' which at firſt we eſteem d unequal; and re- 
gard an object as lefs, tho before it appear'd 
greater than another. Nor is. this the only: 
correction, which theſe judgments: of our 
| ſenſes undergo ; but we often diſcover: our: 
error by a juxta- poſition of the objects; or 
where that is impracticable, by the uſe of 
ſome common and invariable meaſure, which 
being ſucceſſively apply d to each, informs 
us of their different proportions. And even 
this correction is ſuſceptible of a new cor- 
rection, and of different degrees of exactneſs, 
according to the nature of the inſtrument, 
by which we meaſure the bodies, and the 
carp which we employ in the compariſon. 
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to theſe judgments and their corrections, 
and finds that the ſame proportion which 


makes two figures have in the eye that ap- 


pearance, which we call equality, makes 


them" alſo correſpond to each other, and to 
any common meaſure, with which they are 
compar'd, we form a mix'd notion of equa- 
lity deriv'd both from the looſer and ſtricter 
methods of compariſon. But we are not con- 
tent with this. For as ſound reaſon con- 


vinces us that there are bodies vaſtly more 


minute than thoſe, which appear to the ſen- 
ſes; and as a falſe reaſon wou'd perſwade 
us, that there are bodies infinitely more mi- 


nute; we clearly perceive, that we are not 


poſſeſs d of any inſtrument or art of mea- 
ſuring, which can ſecure us from all error 


and uncertainty. We are ſenſible, that the 


addition or removal of one of theſe minute 
parts, is not diſcernible either in the appear- 
ance or meaſuring; and as we imagine, that 
two figures, which were equal before, can- 
not be equal after this removal or addition, 

we therefore ſuppoſe ſome imaginary ſtand- 


ard of equality, by which the appearances 
and meaſuring are exactly corrected, and the 


figures reduc d entirely to that proportion. 
This ſtandard is plainly imaginary. For as 
nan 1 the 
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the very idea of equality is that of ſuch a 8 E Cr. 
particular appearance corrected by juxta- po- IV. 
ſition or a common meaſure, the notion of ee 
any correction beyond what we have inſtru- er d 
ments and art to make, is a mere fiction of 
the mind, and uſeleſs as well as incompre- 
henſible. But tho' this ſtandard be only ima- 
ginary, the fiction however is very natural; 
nor is any thing more uſual, than for the 
mind to proceed after this manner with any 
action, even after the reaſon has ceas'd, 2 
which firſt determin'd it to begin. This 
appears very conſpicuouſly with regard to 
time; where tho tis evident we have no 
exact method of determining the propor- 
tions of parts, not even ſo exact as in exten- 
fion, yet the various corrections of our mea- 
ſures, and their different degrees of exactneſs, 
have given us an obſcure and implicit no- 
tion of a perfect and entire equality. The 
caſe is the ſame in many other ſubjects. A 
muſician finding his ear become every day 
more delicate, and correcting himſelf by re- | 
flection and attention, proceeds with the 
fame act of the mind, even when the ſubject 
fails him, and entertains a notion of a com- 
pleat tierce or octave, without being able to 
tell whence he derives his ſtandard. A 
Fer forms the ſame fiction with regard 
to 
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motion, To the one /ight and ſhade ; to. 
ke other, aut and flow, are imagin d to 0 


tees of capable of an exact compariſon and equality 
* _ beyond the judgments of the ſenſes. 


WE May apply the fame reaſoning to 


cuvkvn and RIGHT lines. Nothing is more 


apparent to the ſenſes, than the diſtinction 
betwixt a curve and a right line; nor are 
there any ideas we more eaſily form than 
the ideas of theſe objects. But however eaſily 
we may form theſe ideas, tis impoſſible to 


produce any definition of them, which will fix 
the preciſe boundaries betwixt them. When 


we draw lines upon paper or any continu d 
ſurface, there is a certain order, by which 


the lines run along from one point to ano- 


ther, that they may produce the entire im- 
preſſion of a curve or right line; but this 
order is perfectly unknown, and nothing is 


obſerv'd but the united appearance. Thus 


even upon the ſyſtem of indiviſible points, 
we can only py a diſtant notion of ſome 
anknown ſtandard to. theſe objects. Upon 
that of infinite diviſibility we cannot go even 
this lepgth ; but are reduc'd meerly to the 
general appearance, as the rule by which we 
determine lines to be either curve or right 
ones. But Hef n das giye no perfect de- 
| ſimition 
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finition of theſe lines, nor produce any very SECT. 


exact method of diſtinguiſhing the one from 


| the other; yet this hinders us not from Sx. FR 


correcting the firſt appearance by a more ac- 
curate conſideration, and by a compariſon 
with ſome rule, of whoſe rectitude from re- 
peated trials we have a greater aſſurance. 
And tis from theſe: corrections, and by car- 
rying on the ſame action of the mind, even 
When its reaſon fails us, that we form the 
looſe idea of a perfect ſtandard to theſe fi- 


IV. 


anſwer 4. 


gures, without being able to explain or com- 


end it. 

1 1 true, mathematicians pretend they 
give an exact definition of a right line, when 
they ſay, it is the ſhorteſt way befwixt tao 
points. But in the firſt place I obſerve, that 
this is more properly the diſcovery of one 
of the properties of a right line, than a juſt 
definition of it. For I aſk any one, if upon 
mention of a right line he thinks not imme- 
diately on ſuch a particular appearance, and 
if tis not by accident only that he conſiders 
this property? A right line can be compre- 
hended alone; but this definition is unintel- 

bible ant a compariſon with other lines, 
which we conceive to be more extended. 
In common life tis eſtabliſh'd_ as a maxim, 
"that the ſtreighteſt way is 5 the ſhort- 
eſt ; 
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PA RT eſt; ; which wou'd be as abſurd as to fay, 


the ſhorteſt Way is always the ſhorteſt, if 


our idea of a right line was not different 
from that of the thorteſt Ry: betwixt two 


points. 


SECONDLY, I repeat what I Te already 
eſtabliſh'd, that we have no preciſe idea of 


equality and inequality, ſhorter and longer, 
more than of a right line or a curve; and 


conſequently that the one can never afford | 


us a perfect ſtandard for the other. An ex- 


act idea can never be built on ſuch as are 


looſe and undeterminate. 
TE idea of a plain ſurface is as ; little ſaf- 


| ceptible of a preciſe ſtandard as that of a 
right line; nor have we any other means 
of diſtinguiſhing ſuch a ſurface, than its ge- 


neral appearance. »Tis in vain, that mathe- 


maticians repreſent a Plain ſurface as pro- 

duc'd by the flowing of a right line. Twill 
| immediately. be objected, that our idea of a 
ſurface is as independent of this method of 
forming a ſurface, as our idea of an ellipſe 


is of that of a cone; that the idea of ari ght 


line is no more preciſe than that, of a Ir 


ſurface ; that a right line may flow irregu- 


larly, and by that means form a figure quite 


C 


different from a plane; and that therefore 
we muſt . it to flow along o right 


4, * * 


5 | : lines, 


Be ee ere the 


lines, parallel to each other, and on the ſame 8 1 
plane; which is a deſcription, that explains IV. | 
a thing by itſelf, and returns in a circle. e 
IT appears, then, that the ideas which — 
are moſt. efſential to geometry, viz. thoſe © 
of equality and inequality, of a right line 
and a plain ſurface, are far from being exact 
and deter minate, according to our common 
method of conceiving them. Not only we | 
are . incapable of telling, if the caſe be in 200 
any degree doubtful, when ſuch particular | | 
figures are equal; when ſuch a line is a 
right one, and ſuch a ſurface a plain one; 
but wie can form no idea of that proportion, 
1 or of theſe figures, which is firm and inva- | 
_ _ riable, . Our appeal i is {till to the weak and | 
: fallible judgment, which we make from the | - 
appearance. of the objects, and correct by 3 | 
| 
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a compaſs or common meaſure; and if we 
Join, the ſuppoſition of any Eirther correction, 
tis of ſuch- a- one as is either uſeleſs or ima- 
Sinary. In vain ſhow” d we have recourſe to 
the common topic, and employ the ſuppo- 

N ſition of a deity, whoſe. omnipotence may 
enable him to form a perfect geometrical 
figure, and deſcribe a right line without any 
curve or inflexion. As the ultimate ſtand- 
ard of theſe figures is deriv' d. from nothing | 
i but che ſenſes and iwaginatian, tis abſurd to LES 
| talk | 
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II. faculries can judge of; ſince the true per- 
Loans fection of any thing ag in ts mp 


of the 


ideas a Jy to its ſtandard. 


w_ and 


Now ſince theſe Keds are of loot: PER 
Uuncertain, 1 ou d fain aſk any mathema- 
tician what infallible aſſurance he has, not 
only of the more (intricate .and-obſcure pro- 
poſitions of his ſcience, but of the moſt vul- 

gar and obvious principles? How can he 
prove to me, for inſtance, that two right 
lines cannot have orie common ſegment :? 
Or chat tis impoffible to draw more than 
one fight line betwixt any two point Shou d 
"he tell me, that theſe opinions are obvi- 
-odiſly abſard, and repugnant to our clear 
"ideas; T wou'd anfwer, that T'do not deny, 
where two right lines inclint upon each other 


with a ſenfibie angle, but tis abſurd to 


imagine them to have a common ſegment. 
Bot ſuppoſing theſe two lines to *apptoach 
at the rate of an inch in twenty leagues, ? I 
perceive no abſurdity in aſſerting,” that upon 
their contact they become one. For, I be- 
ſeech you, by What rule or ſtandard do you 
judge, when you aſſert, that the tine, in 
which 1 have ſuppos d them to Contur, can- 


not make e "vie thoſe 
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m? You miſt ſurely haye ſome idea of Sx CT. 


| a 4 10 line, to which this line does not IV. 
agree. Do you , therefore mean; - that it . 
takes not the points in the fame order and ur d. 


by the lame rule, as is peculiar and eſſen- 
tial to a richt line? If ſo, I muſt inform 
you, that beſides that 1 in judging after this 


manner you allow, that extenſion is com- 
pose d of indiviſible points (which, perhaps, 
is more than you. intend) beſides this, I ſay, 


1 muſt inform you, that neither is this the 


ſtandard from which we form the idea of 


a right line; nor, if it were, is there any 
ſuch firmneſs in our. ſenſes or imagination, 


as to determine when ſuch an order is vio- 


lated or preſery' d. The original ſtandard of 


a right line js in reality nothing but a cer- 


tain general appearance; and 'tis evident 


right lines may be made to concur with 
each other, and yet correſpond. to this ſtan- 
dard, tho corrected by all the means either 


practicable or imaginable. See Apna. 3. 305, 


Tunis may open our eyes a little, and 
jet us ſee, that no geometrical demonſtra - 
tion for the infinite diviſibility of extenſion 
can have ſo much force as what we natu⸗ 


rally attribute to every argument, which is 


| ſupported by ſuch magnificent pretenſions. 
At the ſame time we may learn the reaſon, 
Vol. . H why 
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| 

PA RT why geometry fails of evidence in this ſingle 
II. point, while all its other reaſonings com- 
j 


| SIO 4 mand our fulleſt aſſent and approbation. 


; oe 45 And indeed it ſeems more requiſite to give | 
tine, the reaſon of this exception, than to ſhew, 
ttat we really muſt make ſuch an exception, 
and regard all the mathematical arguments 

for i infinite diviſibility as utterly ſophiſtical. 

For is evident, that as no idea of quantity 

18 infinitely divifible, there cannot be ima- 

gin d a more glaring abſurdity, than to en- 
deavour to prove, that quantity itſelf admits 

of ſuch a diviſion ; and to prove this by means 

of ideas, which are directly oppoſite in that 
particular, And as this abſurdity is very 
3 in itſelf, ſo there is no argument 


ounded on it, which is not attended with 
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a new abſurdity, and inyol ves not an evident 1 | 
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I MIGHT give as inſtances thoſe argu- 
ments for infinite diviſibility, which are de- 
' rivd from the point of contact. I know 
there is no mathematician, who will not 
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refuſe to be judg d by the diagrams he de- 
ſcribes upon paper, theſe being looſe draughts, i 
as he will tell us, and ſerving only to con- 
vey with greater facility certain ideas, which 
are the true foundation of all our reaſoning, 
This I am on with, and am willing to 
reſt 
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reft the controverſy merely upon theſe ideas. Ser. 


1 defire therefore our mathematician to form, 


as accurately as poſlible, the ideas of a circle gy Y — 
and a right line; and I then aſk, if upon . 
the conception of their contact he can con- 


ceive them as touching in a mathematical 
point, or if he muſt neceſſarily imagine 
them to concur for ſome ſpace. Which- 
ever fide he chuſes, he runs himſelf into 
equal difficulties, If he affirms, that in 
tracing theſe figures in his imagination, he 
can imagine them to touch only in a point, 
he allows the poflibility of that idea, and 
conſequently of the thing. If he ſays, that 
in his conception of the contact of thoſe 
lines he muſt make them concur, he thereby 
acknowledges the fallacy of geometrical de- 


monſtrations, when carry'd beyond a certain 
degree of minuteneſs ; ſince 'tis certain he 


has ſuch demonſtrations againſt the concur- 
rence of a circle and a right line; that is, 


in other words, he can prove an idea, ws. 
that of concurrence, to be incampatible with 


two other ideas, v:s, thoſe of a circle and 


right line; tho at the fame time he acknow- 


. theſe ideas to be Pet 
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PART 
II. 


Of the 


ideas of 
ſpace and 


time. 


SECT. 


V. 
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SECT. V. 
The ſame ſutj Dr, continu d. 


F che ſecond part of my item be true, 

that the idea of ſpace or extenſion is no- 
thing but the idea of viſeble or tangible points 
diſtributed in a certain order; it follows, that 
we can form no idea of a vacuum, or ſpace, 
where there is nothing viſible or tangible. 
This gives rife to three objections, which 


I ſhall examine together, becauſe the an- 


ſwer I ſhall give to one is a conſequence 
of that which I ſhall make uſe of for the 
others. 

N IRST, It may et aid, that men have 
diſputed for many ages concerning a va- 


cuum and a plenum, without being able 


to bring the affair to a final deciſion; and 
philoſophers, even at this day, think them- 
ſelves. at liberty to take party on either fide, 
as their fancy leads them, But whatever 


foundation there may be for a controverſy 


concerning the things themſelves, it may 
be pretended, that the very diſpute is de- 
ciſive concerning the idea, and that lis im- 


poſſible men cou d fo long reaſon about a 


vacuum, 
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vacuum, and either refute or defend it, with- 8 * CT. 
refute 

out having a notion of what they efuted 

or defended. The ſame 


SECON DLY, Tf this argument ſhou'd be Valjes 


conteſted; the reality or. at leaſt poſſibility 


of the idea of a vacuum may be prove d by 


the following reaſoning. Every idea is poſ- 
ſible, which is a neceſſary and infallible 


continua d. 


conſequence of ſuch as are poſſible. N ow 
: tho we allow the world to be at preſent a 
p plenum, we may eafily conceive it to be de- 
4 privd of motion; and this idea will cer- 
if | tainly be allow'd poflible It muſt alſo be 
x I allow'd poſſible, to conceiye the annihilation 
0 of any part of matter by the omnipotence 
| of the deity, while the other parts remain 

| at reſt. For as every idea, that is diſtin- 
" FF @guiſhable, is ſeparable by the imagination; 
-_ 4 and as every idea, that is ſeparable by the 
le 1 imagination, may be conceiv d to be fepa- 
nd þ rately exiſtent ; *tis evident, that the exi- 
—_ itence of one particle of matter, no more 
de, | implies the exiſtence of another, than a 
ver: q quare figure in one body injplics: a ſquare 
ay | figure in every one. This being granted, I 
mM | now demand what reſults from the concur- 
de- | rence of theſe two poſlible ideas of reft and 

1 annihilation, and what muſt we conceive to 
ry oe: (1 upon the annihilation of all the air 

"'F 
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Pa RT and ſubtile matter in the chamber, ſuppo- 


II, 
of "te 


e Iu 


time. 


3 0 e, who anſwer, that ſince mat- 


common, I defy theſe metaphyſicians to con- 


from eaſt to weft ? And how can the floor 


thing betwixt them, you ſuppoſe a new cre- 


idea, which reſults from them, is not that 
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ſing the walls to remain the ſame, without 
any motion or alteration ? There are ſome 


ter and extenſion are the ſame, the annihi- 
* of one neceſſarily implies that of the 
other ; and there being now no diſtance be- 
twixt the walls of the chamber, they touch 
each other ; in the ſame manner as my hand 
touches the paper, which is immediately 
before me. But tho' this anſwer be very 


ceive the matter according to their hypo- 
theſis, or imagine the flock and roof, with 
all the oppoſite ſides of the chamber, to 
touch each other, while the y contin ue in 
reſt, and preſerve the ſame polition, For 
how can the two walls, that run from ſouth 
to north, touch each other, while they touch 
the oppoſite ends of two walls, that run 


and roof ever meet, while they are ſeparated 
by the four walls, that lie in a contrary po- 
fition? If you change their poſition, you 
ſuppoſe a motion. If you conceive any 


ation. But keeping ſtrictly to the two ideas 
of reſt and annibilation, tis evident, that the 


of 
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of a contact of parts, but ſomething elle; Sgr. 


which is concluded to be the idea of a va- 


8 . * 
* 
* 


— NRgD 
cuum. * De ſame 


Tux third 3 carries the matter us 
ſtill farther, and not only aſſerts, that the 
idea of a vacuum is real Zacks poſſible, but 

alſo neceſfary and unavoidable. This aſſer- 


tion Is. founded on the motion we obſerve 


in bodies, which, tis maintain d, wou'd be 


impoſſible and inconceivable without a va- 


cuum, into which one body muſt move in 


order to make way for another, I ſhall not 
enlarge upon this objection, becauſe it prin- 
cipally belongs to natural philoſophy, which 
lies without our preſent ſphere, 

In order to anſwer theſe objections, we 


muſt take the matter pretty deep, and con- 


ſider the nature and origin of ſeveral ideas, 
leſt we diſpute without underſtanding | per- 


fectly the ſubje& of the controverſy. "Tis 


evident the idea of darkneſs is no poſitive 
idea, but merely the negation of light, or 


more properly ſpeaking, of colour'd and vi- 


fible objects. A man, who enjoys his fight, 


receives no other perception from turning his 


eyes on every fide, when entirely depriv d 
of light, than what is common to him with 
one born blind; and 'tis certain ſuch- a- one 
has no idea either of light or darkneſs. The 


H 4 conſequence 


ject _ 


ontinu d. 


Part conſequence of this is, that 'tis not from 


II. 


CLE RI 
Of our 
| ideas 25 


Mace an 


time. 
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the mere removal of ville objects we re- 
ceive the impreſſion of extenſion without 
matter; and that the idea of utter darkneſs 


| can never be the ſake with that of Vas 


cuum. 


8 v PPOSE : again a man to be N 
in the air, and to be ſoftly convey'd along 


by ſome inviſible power; 'tis evident he 


is ſenſible of nothing, and never receives the 
idea of extenſion, nor indeed any idea, from 
this invariable motion. Even ſuppoſing he 


moves his limbs to and fro, this cannot con- 


vey to him that idea. | He feels i in that caſe | 


a certain ſenſation or impreffion, the parts, 


of which are ſacceflive to each other, and 
may give him the idea of time: But cer- 
tainly are not diſpos d in ſuch a manner, ag 
is neceſſary to N che idea of ſpace or 
extenſion, 

SINCE then it appears, 1 darkneſs and 
motion with the utter removal of every 
thing viſible and tangible, can never give us 
the idea of extenſion without matter, or of 
a, vacuum; the next queſtion is, whether 
they can convey this idea, when mix d with | 


ſomething viſible and tangible ? 


118 commonly allow d by philoſophers, 


| that all bodies, which Gore N to 


the 


ir . 
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the eye, appear as if painted on a plain Ga 8 
face, and that their different degrees of re- 


moteneſs from ourſelves are diſcover'd more 
by reaſon than by the ſenſes, When I hold 
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ECT. 
Vie 


be by any viſible object, which I cou d place | 


betwixt them. In order, therefore, to know 


whether the ſight can convey the impreſſion 
and idea of a vacuum, we muſt ſuppoſe, that 


amidſt an entire darkneſs, there are luminous 
bodies preſented to us, whoſe light diſcovers 


only theſe bodies themſelves, without giving, 


us any impreſſion of the farconndiog objects. 
0 E muſt form a parallel ſuppoſition con- 


cerning the objects of our feeling. *Tis not 


proper to. ſuppoſe a perfect removal of all 
tangible objects: ; we muſt allow ſomething 
to be perceiv d by the feeling; and after an 
interval and motion of the hand or other 
organ of ſenſa tion, another object of the 


touch to be met with; and upon leaving 


5 that, another; and ſo on, as often as we 


pleaſe. The queſtion is, whether theſe in- 


tervals do not afford us the idea of extenſion 
without body 3 | 
To begin with the arlt caſe; tis PF ah 


that when only. two lamipous bodies ap- 


7 _ 


__— 
| conti inu d. 
up my hand before me, and {j pread my fin- 


gers, they are ſeparated as perfectly by the 
blue colour of the firmament, as they cou d 
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PART pear to the eye, we can perceive, whether 


s 
1 a" 


the 
5 th Fs 
faces nd 


time. 


they be conjoin'd or ſeparate ; whether they 
F be ſepatated by a great or ſmall diſtance ; 


and if this diſtance varies, we can perceive its 


increaſe or diminution, with the motion of 
the bodies. But as "oY diſtance i is not in 


this caſe any thing colour'd or viſible, it 


may be thought that there is here a vacuum 
or pure extenſion, not only intelligible tothe 


mind, but obvious to the very ſenſes. 
''Tx1s is our natural and moſt familiar 
way of thinking; but which we ſhall learn 
to correct by a little reflection. We may 
obfetve, that when two bodies preſent them- 
ſelves, where there was formerly an entire 
darkneſs, the only change, that is diſcover- 
able, is in the appearance of theſe two ob- 
jeQs, and that all the reſt continues to be 
as before, a perfect negation of light, and 
of every colour d or viſible object. This is 
not only true of what may be ſaid to be. 
remote from theſe bodies, but alſo of the 
very diſtance; which is interpos d betwixt 
them; that being nothing but darkneſs, or 
the negation of light ; without parts, Wick 


out compoſition; invariable and indiviſible. 


Now ſince this diſtance cauſes no percep- 
tion different from what a blind man receives 


from his eyes, or what is convey'd to us in 
the 
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the darkeſt night, it muſt partake of the 8E. 


ſame properties: And as blindneſs and dark- 
neſs afford us no ideas of extenſion, tis im- — 2 oo 


ſubject 
conti nu d. 


poſſible that the dark and undiſtinguiſhable 
diſtance betwixt two bodies can erer _ 


duce that idea. 


TRE ſole Arcs betwin an ale 
darkneſs and the appearance of two or more 
viſible luminous objects conſiſts, as I faid, in 


Vi 


the objects themſelves, and in the manner 


they affect our 1enſes. The angles, which the 
rays of light flowing from them, form with 
each other; the motion that is requir d in the 
eye, in its paſſage from one to the other; 
and. the different parts of the organs, which 


are affected by them; theſe produce the only 


perceptions, from Winch we can judge of the 
diſtance. But as theſe perceptions are each 
of them ſimple and indiviſible, they can 
never give us the idea of extenſion. 

. We may illuſtrate this by conſidering the 
has of feeling, and the imaginary diſtatice 


or interval interpos'd betwixt tangible or 


ſolid objects. I ſuppoſe two caſes, vi. that 


of a man ſupported in the air, and moving 


his limbs to and fro, without meeting any 
thing tangible; and that of a man, who 


feeling ſomething tangible, leaves it, and aſter 
a On of which *. is ſenſible, perceives 


another 
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PART another tangible object; and 1 then aſk, 


II. 


WI 


OF the 


wherein conſiſts the difference-betwixt theſe 


two caſes? No one will make any ſcruple 


ideas ff to affirm, that it conſiſts: meerly in the per- 


Pace and 
time. 


* 


ceiving thoſe objects, and that the ſenſation, 
which ariſes from the motion, is in both 
eaſes the ſame: And as that ſenſation is 


not capable of conveying to us an idea of 
extenſion, when unaccompany'd with ſone 
other perception, it can no more give us 


that idea, when mix d with the impreſſions 
of tangible objects; ſince e mixture os 
duces no alteration upon it. 


Bou tho' motion and SG; 5 5 a- 


lone, or attended with tangible and viſible 
objects, convey no idea of a vacuum or ex- 
tenſion without matter, yet they are the 


cauſes why we falſly imagine we can form 
For there is a cloſe relation 
betwixt that motion and darkneſs, and a 


ſuch an idea. 


real extenſion, or ee of n bg 
tangible objects. 


FIRST, We may Mon that ti two vi⸗ 
ſible, objects appearing in the midſt of utter 
darkneſa, affect the ſenſes in the fame man- 
ner, and form the ſame angle by the rays, 
which flow from them, and meet in the 
eye, as if the diſtance betwixt them were 
e with _ objects, chat give us a true 

idea 
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idea of extenſion. The ſenſation of motion Sect. 


3 is likewiſe the fame, when there is nothing V. 

F _ tangible interpos d betwixt two bodies, as The Rs 
! when we feel a compounded: body, whoſe 2 * 
different parts are pla d beyond each other. . 
1 SE ON DI, We find by experience, 

ij that two bodies, which are fo plac'd as to 

| affect the ſenſes in the ſame manner with 

[ two others, that have a certain extent of 

| viſible objects inter pos d betwixt them, are 

| capable of receiving the fame extent, with- 


out any ſenſible impulſe or penetration, and 
without any change on that angle, under 
which they appear to the ſenſes. In like 
manner, where there is one object, which 
we cannot feel after another without an in- 
terval, and the perceiving of that ſenſation 
we call motion in our hand or organ of ſen- 
ſation; experience ſhews us, that tis poſſi- 
ble the ſame object may be felt with the 
ſame ſenſation of motion, along with the 
interpos d impreſſion of ſolid and tangible 
objects, attending the ſenſation. That is, 
in other words, an inviſible and intangible 
diſtance may be converted into a viſible and 
tangible one, without any chan ge on the 
diſtant objects. ü nes 
 Trirpry, We may obſerve, as A 
relation betwixt theſe two kinds of diftance, 


that 
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PART that they have nearly the ſame effects on 
II. every natural phenomenon. For as all 
XV qualities, ſuch as heat, cold, light, attrac- 
| — ef tion, &c. diminiſh in proportion to the di- 
time, ſtance; there is but little difference obſerv'd, 
whether this diſtance be mark d out by com- 
pounded and ſenſible objects. or be known 
only by the manner, in which the diſtant 

objects affect the ſenſes. 

HERE then are three relations betwixt 
that diſtance, which conveys the idea of ex- 
tenſion, and that other, which is not fill'd 
with any colour'd or ſolid object. The di- 
Kant objects affect the ſenſes in the ſame 
manner, whether ſeparated by the one diſtance 
or the other; the ſecond. ſpecies of diſtance 

is found capable of mn the firſt; and 
they both equally di the force of every 
quality. | 
TES B relations betwixt the two kinds 
of diſtance will afford us an eaſy reaſon, 
why the one has ſo often been taken for 
the other, and why we imagine we have an 
idea of extenſion without the idea of any 
obje& either of the ſight or 'feeling. For 
we may eſtabliſh it as a general maxim in 
this ſcience of human nature, that wherever 
there is. a cloſe relation betwixt two ideas, 
the wind! is very apt to miſtake them, and 


* 
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one for the other. This Phænomenon o- 


111 
in all its diſcourſes and reaſonings to uſe the SE r. 


V. 


curs on ſo many occaſions, and is of ſuch 75; * 1 


a moment to examine its cauſes. I ſhall 
only premiſe, that we muſt diſtinguiſh EX= 
actly betwixt the phznomenon itſelf, and 
the cauſes, which I ſhall aſſign for it ; and 
muſt not imagine from any uncertainty in 
the latter, that the former is alſo uncertain. 
The phænomenon may be real, tho my 
explication be chimerical. The falſhood of 
the one is no conſequence of that of the 
other ; ; tho' at the fame time we may ob- 
ſerve, that tis very natural for us to draw 
ſuch a conſequence ; which is an evident 
inſtance of that very principle, which : en- 
deavour to explain. 


Wu ENI receiv'd the relations of reſemb- 


lance, contiguity and cauſation, as principles 
of union among ideas, without examining 


into their cauſes, twas more in proſecution 
of my. firſt maxim, that we muſt in the 
end reſt contented with experience, than for 
want of ſomething ſpecious and plauſible, 
which I might have diſplay'd on that ſub- 
| ject. Twou d have been eaſy to have made 


an imaginary Adefectien- of the brain, and 
| have ED, why upon our conception of any 


——Ü—— — 


idea, 


conſequence, that I cannot forbear ſtopping Subjeet 


continu J. 
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PART idea, the animal ſpirits run into all the con- 


II. ti iguous traces, and rouze up the other ideas, 
— 


Of the that are related to it. But tho' I have ne- 


2 glected any advantage, which I might have 
Aae. 4 drawn from this topic in explaining the re- 
lations of ideas, 1 am afraid I muſt here 
have recourſe to it, in order to account for 
the miſtakes that ariſe from theſe relations. 
1 ſhall therefore obſerve, that as the mind 
is endow'd with a power of exciting any 
idea it pleaſes ; whenever it diſpatches the 
ſpirits into that region of the brain, in which 
the idea is plac d; theſe ſpirits al ways excite 
the idea, when they run preciſely into the 
proper traces, and rummage that cell, which 
belongs to the idea. But as their motion is 
ſeldom direct, and naturally turns a little to 
the one fide or the other ; for this reaſon 
the animal ſpirits, falling into the contigu- 
ous traces, preſent other lated ideas in lieu 
of that, which the mind defic'd at firſt to 
| ſurvey, This change we are not always ſen- 
 fible of; but continuing ſtill the ſame train of 
thought, make uſe of the related idea, which 
is preſented to us, and employ it in our rea« 
ſoning, as if it were the fame with what 

we demanded. - This is the cauſe of man 
miſtakes and bophilins | in philoſpby ; as 
will 
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will naturally be imagin'd, and as it wou'd Sect. 
be eaſy to ſhow, if there was occaſion. ke 
Or the three relations above- mention d r 
that of reſemblance is the moſt fertile ſource fabia 
of error; and indeed there are few miſtakes N 
in reaſoning; which do not borrow largely 
from that origin. Reſembling ideas are not 
only related together, but the actions of the 
mind, which we employ in conſidering them> 
are ſo little different, that we are not able 
to diſtinguiſh them. This laſt circumſtance = 
is of great conſequence ; and we may in ge- 5 
neral obſerye, that wherever the actions of 
the mind in forming any two ideas are 
the Game or reſembling, we are very apt to 
cConfoùnd theſe ideas, and take the one for 
the other. Of this we ſhall ' ſee many in- 
ſtances in the progreſs of this treatiſe, But 
tho reſemblance be the relation, which moſt 
readily produces a miſtake in ideas, yet the 
others of cauſation and contiguity may alſb 
concur in the fame influence. We might 
produce the figtires of poets and orators, as 
ſufficient proofs of this, were it as uſual, as 
it is reaſonable, in metaphyſical ſubjects to 
draw our arguments from that quarter. But 
1 leſt metaphyſicians ſhou'd eſteem this below 
'Y their dignity, I ſhall borrow a proof from 
un * which may be made on mgſt 
* oL, I; I of 
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PAR x of their own diſcourſes, vis. that tis uſual 

II. for men to uſe words for ideas, and to talk 
Of the © inſtead of thinking in their reaſonings. We 


ideas of uſe words for ideas, becauſe:they are com- 
Jpace and 


ime. monly ſo cloſely connected, that the mind 
| cally miſtakes them. And this likewiſe is 
the reaſon, why we ſubſtitute the idea of a 
diſtance, which is not conſider'd Either as 
viſible. or tangible, in the room of extenſion, 
which is nothing but a compoſition of vi- 
ſible or tangible points diſpos d in a certain 
order. In cauſing this miſtake there concur 
both the relations of cauſation and reſem- 
lance. As, the firſt ſpecies of c is 
found to be convertible into the ſecond, tis 
in this reſpect a kind of cauſe; and the 
_ Iimilarity of their manner of affecting the 
ſenſes, and diminiſhing every quality, forms 
the relation of reſemblance. _ 
AFTER this chain of reaſoning $9. ex- 
4 3 of my principles, I am now pre- 
Par d to anſwer all the objections that have 
been offer d, whether deriv'd from metaphyſics 
or mechanics. The frequent diſputes con- 
oerning a vacuum, or extenſion without 
matter, prove not the reality of the idea, 
upon which the diſpute turns; there being 
nothing more common, + than to ſee men de- 
ceive themſelves in this particular, eſpecially 
When 
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the occaſion of their miſtake. 
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hen by means of any cloſe, relation, there S rer. 


is another idea preſented, which may be V. 
1 0 \ WY 
Wr may make almoſt the ſame. anſoier on, N 
to the ſecond objection, deriv d from the con- whe: 
junttion of the ideas of reſt and annihilation. 
When every thing is annibilated in the 
chamber, and the walls continue imove- 


able, the chamber muſt be conceiv'd much 


in the ſame manner as at preſent, when 


the air that fills it, is not an object of the 


ſenſes. This annihilation leaves to the eye, 
that fictitious diſtance, which is diſcoverd 
by the different parts of the organ, that are 
affected, and by the degrees of light and 
ſhade; and to the | fee/;ng, that which con- 

ſiſts in a ſenſation of motion in the hand, : 
or other member of the body. In ;vain 


dend ne darch ny tanker. On b | 


EEE? 


chat theſe are u at n füch g an 
object gan produce after the ſuppos d annihi- 
lation; and it has already been remark'd, 


that impreſſions can give riſe to no ideas, 
but to ſuch as reſemble them. 


8 INC E a body interpos'd betwixt 
tuo others may be ſuppos dato be annihi- | 
lated, without producing any change upon 
ſuch as lie on each hand of it, tis eaſily 

12 conceiy'd, 
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PAR x conceiv'd, how it may be created anew, and 


yet produce as little alteration. Now the 


motion of a body has much the ſame 
ideas 27 effect as its creation. The diſtant bodies 
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are no more affected in the one caſe, than in 
the other. This ſuffices to ſatisfy the ima- 
gination, and proves there is no repugnance 
in ſuch a motion. Afterwards experience 
comes in play to perſuade us that two bo- 
dies, ſituated in the manner above-deſcrib'd, 
have really ſuch a capacity of receiving body 
betwixt them, and that there is no obſtacle 
to the converſion of the- inviſible and intan- 
gible diſtance into one that is viſible and 
tangible. However natural that converſion 
may ſeem, we cannot be ſure it is practi- 

cable, before we have had experience of it. 
T HUS I ſeem to have anſwer'd the three 
objections above mention d; tho at the ſame 
time I am ſenſible, that few will be fatisfy'd 
with theſe anſwers, but will immediately 
propoſe new objections and difficulties. Twill 
probably be ſaid, that my reaſoning makes 
nothing to the matter in hand, and that I 
explain only the manner in which objects 
affect the ſenſes, without endeavouring to 
account for their real nature and operations. 
Tho' there be nothing viſible or tangible 
interpos d betwixt two bodies, yet we find 
V F 
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Y by experience, that the bodies may be plac d SE CT. 
> in the ſame manner, with regard to the eye, 

D and require the ſame motion of the hand %% an 
8 in paſſing from one to the other, as if di- — ” 
n vided by ſomething viſible and tangible. This 

„ inviſible and intangible diſtance is alſo found 

< by experience to contain a capacity of receiv- 


e ing body, or of becoming viſible and tan- 
gible. Here is the whole of my ſyſtem; 
and in no part of it have I endeavour'd to 
explain the cauſe, which feparates bodies 
after this manner, and gives them a capacity 

of receiving others betwixt them, without 
any impulſe or penetration, 

I aNnsSwWeER this objection, by pleading 
guilty, and by confeſſing that my intention 
never was to penetrate into the nature of bo- 
dies, or explain the ſecret cauſes of their 
operations. For beſides that this belongs not 
to my preſent purpoſe, I am afraid, that 
ſuch an enterprize is beyond the reach of 
human underſtanding, and that we can never 
pretend to know body atherwiſe than by 
thoſe external properties, which diſcover 
themſelves to the ſenſes. As to thoſe wha 
attempt any thing farther, I cannot approve 
of their ambition, till I ſee, in ſome one in- 
ſtance at leaſt, that they have met with 
ſucceſs, But at preſent I content myſelf 

+2 with 
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PART with knowing perfectly the manner in which 
4 objects affect my ſenſes; and their connections 
> With each other, as far as experience informs 
ſpace % me of them. This ſuffices for the conduct 

| ting of life; and this alſo ſuffices for my phi- 
1 16ſophiy, which pretends only to explain the 
th - nature and'canfes of our perceptions; or im- 
Wl preſſions and ideas. Ce ZEA: 9, & -gÞ 3 94. 
1 | I s#4arr. conclude this ſubje& of exten- 
ſion with a paradox, which will caſily be 
explain'd from the foregoing reaſoning: This 
paradox is, that if you are pleas'd to give 
to the inviſible and intangible diſtance, or 
in other words, to the capacity of becoming 

a viſible and tangible diſtance, the name of 
4 vacuum, extenſion and matter are the ſame, 
and yet there is a vacuum. If you wilt 
not give it that name, motion is poſſible in 
a plenum, witHout any impulſe in infinitum, 
without returning in a circle, and without 
penetration. But however we may expreſs 
ourſelves, we muſt always confeſs, that' ws 
have no idea of any real extenſion without 
filling it with ſenſible objects and conceiving 
its parts as vifible or tangible. 
As to the doctrine, that tine is nothing 

but the manner, in which ſome real objects 
exiſt; we may obſerve, that tis liable to 
the ſame objections as the ſimilar doctrine 
with 
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with regard to extenſion. IF it be a ſuffi- S r. 
dient proof, that we have the idea of a va- V. 

cuum; becauſe we diſpute: and reaſon con- — 5 : = W 
cerning it ; we muſt for the ſame reaſon 2 


have the idea of time without any change- 
able exiſtenee; ſince there is no ſubjecł of 
diſpute more frequent and common. But 
that we really have no ſuch idea, is certain. 
For: whence ſhou'd' it be deriv'd? Does it 
ariſe from an impreſſion of ſenſation or of 
reflection? Point it out diſtinctly to us, that 
we may know its nature and qualities. But 
if you cannot point out any ſiech impreſſion, 
you may be certain you are miſtaken, when 
you imagine you have am /uch* idea. 
Bor tho it be impoſſible to ſhew the 
impreſſion, from which the idea of time 
without a changeable exiſtence is deriv'd.; 
yet we can eaſily point out thoſe appear- 
ances, which make us fancy we have that 
idea. For we may obſerve, that there 
is a continual” ſueceſſion of perceptions 
in our mind; ſo that the idea of time 
being for ever preſent with us; when we 
confider a ſtedfaſt object at five- a- clock, and 
regard the ſame at ſix; we are apt to apply 
to it that idea in the ſame manner as if 
every moment were diſtinguiſſid by a dif- 
ferent poſition, or an alteration of ho object, 
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120 
The firſt and ſecond appearances of the ob- 
ject, being compar d with the ſucceſſion of 


er. 


4 | and of external exiſtence ;. which have their 
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our perceptions, ſeem equally remoy'd as if 


9, the object had'really chang d. To which we 
may add, what experience ſhews us, that the 


object was ſuſceptible of ſuch a number of 
changes betwixt theſe appearances; as alſo 
that the unchangeable or rather fictitious du- 
ration has the ſame effect upon every quality, 
by encreaſing or diminiſhing it, as that ſuc- 
ceſſion, which is obvious to the ſenſes. From 
theſe three relations we are apt to confound 
our ideas, and imagine we can form the 
idea of a time and duration, without any 
change or ſucceſſion. 


'SECT, VI. 


© N the 3 of exiſtence, and of ex- 
\ ternal exiflence. 


a 


155 may not be amiſs, before we leave this 
ſubject, to explain the ideas of exiſtence 
difficulties, as well as the ideas of ſpace and 


time. By this means we ſhall be the better 
prepar d for the examination of knowledge 


ad probebiliy, when we. underſtand per- 


feetly 
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T. 1 fectly all: thoſe particular ideas, which may SECT. 
 V enter into our reaſoning. 1 9p VI. 
| TRERE is no impreſſion nor idea of any of abe 
kind, of which we have any conſciouſneſs yd 4 1 
or memory, that is not conceiv'd as exiſtent; ofexterneb 
and *tis evident, that from this conſciouſ- ©* . 
| neſs the moſt perfect idea and aſſurance of 
— -| being is deriv d. From hence we may form 
1 3 a2 dilemma, the moſt clear and concluſive 
4 A that can be jmagin'd, viz. that fince we never 
n remember any idea or impreſſion without 
d 3 | attributing exiſtence to it, the idea of exi- 
- 1 ſtence muſt either be deriv d from a diſtinct 
y i:impreſſion, conjoin'd with every perception 
1 or object of our thought, or muſt be the 
very ſame with the idea of the Perception or 
object. 
ei As this dilemma is an evident conſequence 
— of the principle, that every idea ariſes from 
3 a ſimilar impreſſion, ſo our deciſion betwixt 
3 the propoſitions of the dilemma is no more 
is 1 doubtful. $o far from there being any di- 
ce ſtinct impreſſion, attending every impreſſion 
It F and every idea, that I do not think there 
9 are any two diſtinct impreſſions, which are 
er 1 inſeparably oonjoin d. Tho certain ſenſa- 
ge ſt,ons may at one time be united, we quickly 
„ ? find they admit of a 2 and may be 
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Pa R v preſſion and idea we remember be confi- 


II. 
of the 


ideas of 


2 and 
time. 


der'd as exiſtent, the idea of exiſtence” is 
not deriv'd from any particular impreſſion. 


Fux idea of exiſtence, then, is the very 
ſame with the idea of what we conceive to 
be exiſtent. To reflect on any thing fimply, 
and to reflect on it as exiſtent, are nothing 
different from each other. That idea; when 
conjoind with the idea of any object, makes 
no addition to it. Whatever we conceive, 


we conceive to be exiſtent, An y idea we 


pleaſe to form is the idea of a being; and 


the idea of a n is any idea we pleaſe to 


form. 
WHorveR ond this, muſt neceſſari- 


ly point out that diſtin impreſſion, from 
which the idea of entity is deriv d, and muſt | 
prove, that this impreſſion is inſeparable from 


every perception we believe to be exiſtent. 
This we may without heſitation conelude 
to be impoſſible; 

Ov foregoing * reaſoning concerning the 
diſtinqtion of ideas without any real diffo- 
rence will not here ſerve us in any ſtead. 
That kind of diſtinction is founded on the 
different reſemblanees, which the ſame ſimple 


idea may have to ſeveral different ideas. But 
no object can be an reſembling ſome 


van Fart I. Sekt. 7 
object 
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1 ferent” from others in the ſame particular; vu 
1 ſinct every object, that is preſented, mult O7 5b. 
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object with reſpect to its exiſtence, and dif- SEC. 


„ " X 


+ 


Y ricceffirily be exiſtent” 7 RR 
ö A LIKE reaſoning: will account for the'oexrernat 
icke of external exiſtince. We may obſerve, e. 
that 'tis univerſally allow'd' by philoſophers, 
and is beſides ; pretty obvious of itſelf, that 
nothing” is ever” really preſent” with the mind 
but its perceptions or impreſſions and ideas, 
and that external objects become known to 
us only by thoſe perceptions they occaſion. 
To hate, to love, to think, to feel, to ſee; 
all this is nothing but to perceive. 
N ow ſince nothing is ever preſent to the 
mind but perceptions, and ſince all ideas are 
deriv'd from ſomething antecedently preſent 
to the mind; it follows, that tis impoſlible 
for us ſo much as to.conceive-or form an 
idea of any: thing. ſpecifically different from 
ideas and impreſfions. Let us fix our at- 
tention out of ourſelves as much as poſſible : 
Let us chace our imagination to the hea- 
vens, or to the utmoſt limits of the univerſe ; 
we never really advance a ſtep beyond our- 
ſelves, nor can conceive any kind of exi- 
ſence, but thoſe perceptions, which have 
appear d in that narrow compaſs, This is 
1 the 
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Pax the univerſe of the imagination, nor have 


II. we any idea but what is there produc d. 

Of the Tu x fartheſt we can go towards a con- 
wand * ception of external objects, when ſuppos d 
tine. ſpecifically different from our perceptions, is 
| to form a relative idea of them, without 
_ pretending to comprehend the related ob- 
jets. Generally ſpeaking we do not ſuppoſe 

them ſpecifically different ; but only attri- 

bute to them different relations, connections 

and durations. But of this more fully here= 

after *. 


* Part IV. Sect. 2. 
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Of knowledge. 


2 e HERE are * ſeven different kinds SE CT. 
nn 2 of philoſophical relation, viz. re- I. 
br ſemblance, zdentity, relations of time 
and place, proportion in quantity or number, 
degrees in any quality,contrariety,and cauſati on. 
Theſe relations may be divided into two 
claſſes; into ſuch as depend entirely on the 
ideas, which we compare together, and ſuch 
as may be chang'd without any change in 

the ideas. Tis from the idea of a triangle, 

that we diſcover the relation of equality, 
= whichits three angles bear to two right ones ; 
1 and this relation is invariable, as long as our 
idea remains the ſame. On the W 
| Fart I. Sect. f. 
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PART the relations of contiguity and diſtance be- 


twixt two objects may be chang d merely 


N by an alteration of their place, without any 


lage and change on the objects themſelves or on their 


probabi- 


lity. 


ideas; and the place it. depends on a hun- 
dred different accidents, which cannot be 
foreſeen by the mind. Tis the ſame caſe 


with identity and .caufation. (Ewo objects, 


tho' perfectly reſembling each other, and 


even appearing in the fame place at diffe- 


rent times, may be numerically different: 
And as the power, by which one object pro- 
duces another, is never diſcoverable merely 
from their idea, tis evident cauſe and effect 


are relations, of which we receive infor- 
mation from experience, and not from any 

abſtract reaſoning or reflection. There is no 
ſingle phænomenon, even the maſt ſimple, 
which can be accounted for from the qua- 


lities of the objects, as they appear to us; 
or which we cou d. fareſee Without the help 
of our memory and experience. 


IT appears, therefore, that of theſe ſeven 


philoſophical relations, there remain only 
four, which depending ſolely upon ideas, 


can be the objects of knowledge and cer- 
tainty. Theſe four are reſemblance; contra- 
riety, degrees in quality, and proportions in 
1 or number: Three of theſe. rela- 


tions 


| 
| 
. 
ö 
' 
| 
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tions are diſcoverable at firſt fight, and fa 
more properly under the province of intui- 


NN 


tion than demonſtration. When any ob- Ar 


jects reſemble each other, the reſemblance Lge. 


will at firſt ſtrike the eye, or rather the 
mind ; and ſeldom requires a ſecond exa- 
mination. The caſe is the ſame with con- 
trariety, and with the degrees of any quality. 
No one can once doubt but exiſtence and 
non-exiſtence deſtroy each other, and are 
perfectly incompatible and contrary. And 
tho it be impoſſible to judge exactly of the 
degrees of any quality, ſuch as colour, taſte, 
heat, cold, when the difference betwixt 
them is very ſmall; yet 'tis eaſy to decide, 
that any of them. is ſuperior or inferior to 
another, when their difference is conſider- 
able. And this decifion we always pro- 
nounce at firſt fi ight, without any enquiry 
or reaſoning. 
W might proceed, "Her the fame man- 
ner, in fixing the proportions of quantity or 
number, and might at one view obſerve a 
ſuperiority or inferiority betwixt any num- 
bers, or figures; ; eſpecially where the dif- 
ference is very great and remarkable. As 
to equality or any exact proportion, we can 
only guels. at it from a ſingle conſideration ; 
except in very ſhort numbers, or very limited 
| portions 
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PART portians of extenſion; which are Send: 


. 


ed in an inftant, and where we perceive an 


& IO impoſſibility of falling into any conſiderable 


ledge and 


pProbabi- 
. tity. 


error. In all other caſes we muſt ſettle the 


proportions with ſome liberty, or proceed 1 in 


a mote artificial manner. 


IA already obſerv d, that geometry, 


or the art, by which we fix the proportions 


of figures; tho it much excels both in unis 
verſality and exactneſs, the looſe judgments 
of the ſenſes and imagination; yet never at- 
tains a perfect preciſion and exactneſs. It's firſt 


principles are ſtill drawn from tlie general 


appearance of the objects; and that appear- 


ance can never afford us any ſecurity, when 


we examine the prodigious minuteneſs of 
which nature is ſuſceptible. Our ideas ſeem 
to give a perfect aſſurance, that no two right | 
lines can have a common ſegment; but if 
we conſider theſe ideas, we ſhall find, that 


they always ſuppoſe a ſenſible inclination 6f 


the two lines, and that where the an ple they 
form is Extremely ſmall, we have * ſtand⸗ 


ard of a right line ſo preciſe as to aſſure us 


of the truth of this propoſition. *Tis the 


ſame caſe with moſt of the primary decifions 


of the mathematics. 
THeteRE remain, | therefore, . and 
arithmetic as the only ene, in which we 
: „ can 
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can carry on a chain of reaſoning to any de- "0 wy 


gree of intricacy, and yet preſerve a perfect 


exactneſs and certainty. We are poſſeſt of 2 
a preeiſe ſtandard, by which we can judge . 


of the equality and proportion of numbers; 
and according as they correſpond or not to 
that ſtandard, we determine their relations, 
without any poſſibility of error. When two 
numbers are ſo combin'd, as that the one 
has always an unite anſwering to every unite 
of the other, we pronounce them equal; 
and 'tis for want of ſuch a ſtandard of equa- 
lity in extenſion, that geometry can ſcarce 
be cſtcem'd_ a 2 aun infallible {ei 
ence. | 
By: 1 1 it my not conic to obviats 
a | difficulty, which may ariſe from my aſſert- 
ing, that tho! geometry falls ſhort of that 
perfect preciſion and certainty, which are 
peculiar to arithmetic and algebra, yet it 
excels the imperfect judgments of our ſenſes 
and imagination. The reaſon why I impute 
any defect to geometry, is, becauſe its ori- 
ginal and fundamantal principles are deriv'd 
merely from' appearances ; and it may per- 
haps be imagin d, that this defect muſt always 
attend it, and Keep it from ever- reaching * 
greater exactneſs in the compariſon of ob- 
= as or ideas, than what our eye or imagi- 
r K © | 
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PART nation alone is able to attain. I own that 
III. this defect fo far attends It, as to keep it 
ON from ever aſpiring to a full certainty :. But 
ledze and ſince theſe fundamental principles depend on 
5 * the eaſieſt and leaſt deceitful appearances, 
they beſtow on their conſequences a degree 
of exactneſs, of which theſe. conſequences 
are ſingly incapable. 'Fis impoſlible for the 
eye to determine the angles of a chiliagon to 
be equal to 1996 right angles, or make any 
conjecture, that approaches this proportion ; 
but when it determines, that right lines 
cannot concur ; that we cannot draw more 
than one right line between two given points; 
it's miſtakes can never be of any conſe- 
quence. And this i is the nature and uſe of 
geometry, to run us up to ſuch appearances, 
as, by reaſon of their ſimplicity, t lead 
us into any conſiderable 1 
I 864 ALL here take occaſion to propoſe a a 
. obſervation concerning our demonſtra- 
tive reaſonings, which is ſuggeſted by the ſame 
ſabject of the mathematics. Tis uſual with 
mathematicians, to pretend, that thoſe ideas, 
which are their objects, are of fo refin d 
and ſpiritual a nature, that they fall not 
under the conception of the fancy, but muſt 
be comprehended by a pure and intellectual 
deu, of which the e faculties of the ſoul 
are 
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are alone capable; The ſame notion runs 8 Ef. 
thro moſt parts of philoſophy; and is prin- I. 
cipally made uſe of to explain our abſtract Of knows 
ideas, and to ſhew how we can form an 4 
idea of a triangle, for inſtahce; which ſhall 
neither be an iſoceles nor ſcalenum, nor be 
confin'd to any particular length and pro- 
portion of fides. Tis eaſy to ſee, why phi- 
loſophers are ſo fond of this notion of ſome 
ſpiritual and refin'd petceptions ; ſince by that 
means they cover many of their abſurdities, 
and may refuſe to ſubmit to the deciſions of 
clear ideas, by appealing to ſuch as are ob- 
ſcure and uncertain, But to deſtroy this 
artifice, we need but reflect on that princi- 
ple ſo oft inſiſted on, that all our ideas are 
copy'd from our impreſſions. For from thence 
we may immediately conclude, that ſince 

all impreſſions are clear and preciſe, the 
ideas, which are copy'd froni them, muſt 
be of the ſame nature, and can never, but 
from our fault, contain any thing ſo dark 
and intricate. An idea is by its very na= 

85 | ture weaker and fainter than an impreſſion z 

| but being in every other reſpect the ſame, 


cannot imply any very great myſtery. If 
iſt its weakneſs render it obſcure, tis our buſi- 
zh neſs to remedy that defect, as much as 
* 


poli, by keeping the idea ſteady and 
| K 2 preciſe; 
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PART preciſe; and till we have done fo, tis in 
III. 0 
1 vain to en to rea 9 and philoſo-. 


Aa * | | 
. s E O T. H. 
of arotatilinys ; and of * idea of 
; fd e. 585 | 
Sz cr. FT "HIS is all T think ry to ob- 
II. 


ſerve concerning thoſe four relations, 
 —+Y'V which are the foundation of ſcience; but as 
to the other three, which depend not upon 
the idea, and may be abſent or preſent even 
while that remains the fame, twill be pro- 
per to explain them more particularly. 
Theſe three relations are identity, the fitu- 
ations in time and place, and cauſation. 5 
Ar. kinds of reaſoning conſiſt in nothing 
but a compariſon, and a diſcovery of thoſe re- 
lations, either conſtant or inconftant, which 
1 two or more objects bear to each other. This 
comparifon we may make, either when both 
the objects are preſent to the ſenſes, or when 
e. of them is preſent, or when only 
one. When both the objects are Preſent 
to | the ſenſes along with the relation, we 


call this perception rather than reaſoning ; 
nor is there in this caſe any exerciſe of the 
thought, 
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thought, or any action, properly ſpeaking, SE CT. 
but a mere paſſive admiſſion of the impreſ- 1 

ions thro' the organs of ſenſation. Accord- 2 
ing to this way of thinking, we ought not to 2 
receive as reaſoning any of the obſervations e cauſe 
we may make concerning identity, and the *¼ Hes. 
relations of time and place; ſince in none 
of them the mind can go beyond what is 
immediately preſent to the ſenſes, either to 
diſcover the real exiſtence or the relations of 
objects. Tis only cauſation, which produces 
ſuch a connexion, as to give us aſſurance 
from the exiſtence or action of one 
that twas follow'd or preceded by any nk | 
Exiſtence or action; nor can the other two 
relations be ever made uſe of in reaſoning, 
except ſo far as they either affect or are 
affected by it. There is nothing in any ob- 
jects to perſwade us, that they are either al- 
ways remote or always contiguous ; and when 
from experience and obſervation we diſco- 
ver, that their relation in this particular is 
invariable, we always conclude there is ſome 
| ſecret cauſe, which ſeparates or unites them. 
The fame reaſoning extends to identity. We 
readily ſuppoſe an object may continue in- 
dividually the fame, tho ſeveral times ab- 


ent from and preſent to the ſenſes; and 
* aſcribe to it an identity, notwithſtanding 
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PAR the interruption of the perception, whenever 
III. we conclude, that if we had kept our eye 


— ®, 
Of inow- 


or hand conſtantly upon it, it wou'd have 


ledge and convey d an invariable and uninterrupted per- 


probabi- 


fig. 


ception. But this concluſion beyond the 


impreſſions of our ſenſes can be founded 
only on the connexion of cau fe and effect ; 
nor can we otherwiſe have any ſecurity, 


that the object is not chang” d upon us, how- 


ever much the new object may reſemble 
that which was formerly preſent to the ſen- 
ſes. Whenever we diſcover ſuch a perfect 


reſemblance, we conſider, whether it be 


common in that ſpecies of objects; whether 
poſſibly or probably any cauſe cou d operate 
in producing the change and reſemblance , 
and according as we: determine concerning 
theſe cauſes and effects, we form our judg- 
ment concerning the identity of the object. 

HERE then it appears, that of thoſe three 
relations, which depend not upon the mere 


ideas, the only one, that can be trac'd 


beyond our ſenſes, and informs us of exiſ- 


tences and objects, which we do not ſee or 


feel, is cauſation, This relation, therefore, 


we ſhall endavour to explain fully before we 


Jeave the ſubject of the underſtanding. 
To BEGIN regularly, we muſt conſider 
the idea of eulen, and ſee from what 


. origin 


LY 4 


ny 
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origin it is deriv'd.. Tis impoſſible to 8 Er. 
reaſon juſtly, without underſtanding per- * 
fectly the idea concerning which we rea- 88 
ſon; and tis impoſſible perfectly to un- bilig and 


of the idea 


derſtand any idea, without tracing it up to 7 cauſe 


its origin, and examining that primary im- * Het. 
preflion, from which it ariſes, The exa- 


mination of the impreſſion beſtows a clear- 


neſs on the idea; and the examination of 
the idea beſtows a * clearnef on ball: our 
reaſoning, 

LE r us therefore caſt our eye on any 
two objects, which we call cauſe and effect, 
and turn them on all ſides, in order to find 
that impreſſion, which produces an idea of 
ſuch prodigious conſequence. At firſt fight 
I perceive, that I muſt not ſearch for it in 
any of the particular qualities of the objects; 
fince, which-ever of theſe qualities I pitch 
on, I find ſome ohject, that is not poſſeſt 
of it, and yet falls under the denomination 


of cauſe or effect. And indeed there is no- 


thing exiſtent, either externally or internally, 
which is not to be conſider'd either as a cauſe 
or an effect; tho tis plain there is no one 
quality, which univerſally belongs to all 
beings, and gives them a title to \ that de- 


naomination. 


* | |; . 
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PART TE idea, then, of caufation muſt; be 
II qeriv'd. from ſome: relation among objects; 


Of know. and that relation we muſt now endeavour 
"og to diſcover. I find in the firſt place, that 
ly, whatever objects are conſider d as cauſes or 
l effects, are contiguous z and that nothing can 
operate in a time or place, which is ever ſo 
little remov'd from thoſe of its exiſtence. 
Tho diſtant objects may ſometimes ſeem 
productive of each other, they are com- 
monly found upon examination to be link'd 
by a chain of cauſes, which are contiguous 
among themſelves, and to the diſtant ob- 
jects; and when in any particular inſtance 
we cannot diſcover this connexion, we ſtill 
preſume it to exiſt. We may therefore con- 
fider the relation of conTIGUITy as eſſen- 
tial to that of cauſation; at leaſt may ſup- 
poſe it ſuch, according to the general opi- 
nion, till we can find a more * proper oc- 
cafion to cicar up this matter, by examin- 
ing what objects are or are not ſuſceptible 
of juxta-poſition and conjunction. 

TH E ſecond relation I ſhall obſerve as eſ- 
ſential to cauſes and effects, is not ſo uni- 
verſally acknowledg'd, but is liable to ſome 
controverly. Tis that of PRIORLTY of & 
kme in the cauſe before the effect. Some 

Fart IV. Sect. Ly 


pretend 


pos I. Of the U 


pretend that tis not abſolutely . a S RCT. 

cauſe ſhou'd precede its effect; but that any 
object or action, in the very firſt moment . 
of its exiſtence, may exert its productive 


quality, and give riſe to another object or 
action, perfectly co-temporary with itſelf. 
But beſide that experience in moſt inſtances 
ſeems to contradict this opinion, we may 
eſtabliſh the relation of priority by a kind 


of inference or reaſoning. Tis an eſtab- 
liſhd maxim both in natural and moral 


_ philoſophy, that an which exiſts for 


any time in its full oerfection without pro- 


ducing another, is not its ſole cauſe; but 


is aſſiſted by ſome other principle, which 


1 puſhes it from its ſtate of inactivity, and 


makes it exert that energy, of which it was 
ſecretly poſſeſt. Now if any cauſe may be 
perfectly co-temporary with its effect, tis cer- 
tain, according to this maxim, that they 
muſt all of them be ſo; ſince any one of 
them, which retards its operation for a ſingle 


moment, exerts not itſelf at that very indi- 


vidual time, in which it might have ope- 


rated; and therefore is no proper cauſe. 


The conſequence of this wou'd be no leſs 


than the deſtruction of that ſucceſſion of 


cauſes, which we obſerve in the world; and 
indeed, the utter annihilation of time. For 


bility; and 
of the is 
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PART if one cauſe were co- temporary with its 


I 
Fre on, 
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effect, and this effect with its effect, and fo 


tis plain there wou'd be no ſuch thing 


— * and ag ſucceſſion, and all e n be co- 
a 


li. 


1 


12 
| .cxaltent.” | 


Ir this argument appear ſatisfactory, tis 
veell. If not, I beg the reader to allow me 
the ſame liberty, which I have us'd in the 
preceding caſe, of ſuppoſing it ſuch. * For 
he ſhall find, that the affair is of no * 
importance. 

| HavinG thus diſcover d or Gapyor'd the 
two relations of contiguify and ſucceſſion to 
be eſſential to cauſes and effects, I find I 


am ſtopt ſhort, and can proceed no farther 


in conſidering any ſingle inſtance of cauſe 
and effect. Motion in one body is regarded 
upon impulſe as the cauſe of motion in ano- 
ther. When we conſider theſe objects with 
the utmoſt attention, we find only that the 


one body approaches the other; and that the 


motion of it precedes that of the other, but 
without any ſenſible interval. Tis in vain 
to rack ourſelves with farther thought and 
reflection upon this ſubject. We can go 
no farther in conſidering this nur in- 

ſtance. 18 
SHOU'D any one leave this inſtance, and 
8 to define a cauſe, by ſaying it is 
ſomething 
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ſomething prod uctive of another, tis evident SECT. 
| he wou'd ſay nothing. For what does he II. 
mean by production? Can he give any defi- Gas- | 
| nition of it, that will not be the ſame with 77 rs 
that of cauſation? If he can; I deſire it may & caye 
be produc d. If he cannot; he here runs 2 
in a circle, and gives a ſynonimous term in- 
ſtead of a definition. 2A. 
SHALL we then reſt contented with theſe 
two relations of contiguity and ſucceſſion, 
as affording a compleat idea of cauſation ? 
By no means. An object may be contiguous 
and prior to another, without being conſi- 
der'd as its cauſe, There is a NECESSARY 
CONNEXION to be taken into conſideration ; 
and that relation is of much greater im- 
portance, than wy of the on two above- 
mention' d. 
HERE again 1 turn the object on all 
ſides, in order to diſcover the nature of this 
neceſſary connexion, and find the impreſſion, 
or impreſſions, from which its idea may be 
derivd. When I caſt my eye on the #nowr 
qualities of objects, I immediately diſcover 
that -the relation of cauſe and effect depends 
not in the leaſt on them. When I conſider 
their relations, I can find none but thoſe of 
contiguity and ſucceſſion ; which I have al- 
frady e as imperfect and unſatiſ- 


factory. 
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* ART gory, Shall the deſpair of ſucceſs make 


me aſſert, that I am here poſſeſt of an idea, 


Wah which is not. preceded by any ſimilar im- 
edge rr preſſion ? This wou'd be too ſtrong a proof 
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of levity and inconſtancy; ſince the con- 
trary principle has been already fo firmly 
eſtabliſh'd, as to admit of no farther doubt; 
at leaſt, till we have more fully examin d 
the preſent difficulty. 

Wr muſt, therefore, * like thoſe, 

who being in ſearch of any thing, that lies 
conceal'd from them, and not finding it in 
the place they expected, beat about all the 
neighbouring fields, without any certain view 
or deſign, in hopes their good fortune will 
at laſt guide them to what they ſearch for. 
Tis neceſſary for us to leave the direct ſur- 
vey of this queſtion concerning the nature 
of that neceſſary connexion, which enters into 
our idea of cauſe and effect; and endeavour 
to find ſome other queſtions, the exami- 
nation of which will perhaps afford a hint, 
that may ſerve to clear up the preſent diffi- 
culty. Of theſe queſtions there occur two, 
which I ſhall proceed to examine, viz. 
_. FissT, For what reaſon we pronounce 
it neceſſary, that every thing whoſe exi- 
ſtence has a e a d alſo have a 
cauſe? 


$rconDLY, 
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S rcon Dv, Why we conclude, that 8 E Cr. 
uch particular cauſes muſt neceſſarily have | II. 
fach particular effects; and what is the na- 7. 
ture of that Wente we draw from the % an 


one to the other, and of the belief” we te- J conf 


poſe ! in it? ; and effect. 
18H ALL only obſerve before I proceed 
any farther, that tho' the ideas of cauſe and 
effect be deriv'd from the impreſſions of re- 
flection as well as from thoſe of ſenfation, 
yet for brevity's ſake, I commonly mention 
only the latter as the origin of theſe ideas; 
tho' I defire that whatever I fay of them may 
alſo extend to the former. Paffions are con- 
nected with their objects and with one ano- 
ther; no leſs than external bodies are con- 
nected together. The ſame relation, then, 


of canſe and effect, which belongs to one, 
mut be common to all of them. 


a 3k C T. 1 
Why a cauſe is always neceſſary. 


0 begin with the firſt queſtion con- SR Cr. 
8 _ cerning the neceſſity of a cauſe : Tis III. 

a general maxim in philoſophy, that ba * 
ever begins to exiſt, muſt have a cauſe of exiſ 
tence. Ren is — taken for granted 


in 
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PART in all reaſonings, without any proof given 


III. 


or demanded. Tis ſuppos d to be founded 


of * „ab. On intuition, and to be one of thoſe max- 


ledge and 


probabi- 
bir. 


ims, which tho' they may be deny'd with 


the lips, tis impoſſible for men in their 
hearts really to doubt of. But if we ex- 
amine this maxim by the idea of knowledge 
above-explain'd, we ſhall diſcover in it no 


mark of any ſuch intuitive certainty ; butfon 


the contrary ſhall find, that tis of a nature 

quite foreign to that ſpecies of conviction. 
ALI certainty ariſes from the compari- 

ſon of ideas, and from the diſcovery of ſuch 


relations as are unalterable, ſo long as the 


ideas continue the ſame. Theſe relations 


are reſemblance, proportions in quantity and 
number, degrees of any quality, and contra- 


riety; none of which are imply d in this 


propoſition, Whatever has a beginning has 


a 0% a cauſe of exiſtence. - That propoſi- 


tion therefore is not intuitively certain. At 
leaſt any one, who wou'd aſſert it to be in- 
tuitively certain, muſt deny theſe to be the 
only infallible relations, -and muſt find ſome 
other relation of that kind to be imply'd in 
it; which it will then be time enough © to 
examine, 


Bu r here is an argument, which proves 


at once, that the foregoing propoſition is 


neither 
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neither intuitively nor demonſtrably certain. S E c To 
We can never demonſtrate the neceflity of III. 
a cauſe to every new exiſtence, or new mo- oe 
dification of exiſtence, without ſhewing at 44% i al. 
the ſame time the impoſſibility. there is, that Ive ph 
any thing can ever begin to exiſt without 
ſome. productive principle; and where the 
latter propoſition cannot be. prov'd, we muſt 
1 of ever being able to prove the for- 
Now that the latter propoſition is 
1 incapable of a demonſtrative proof, 
we may ſatisfy ourſelves by conſidering, that 
as all diſtinct ideas are ſeparable from each 
other, and as the ideas of cauſe and effect 
ate evidently. diſtinct, twill be eaſy for us 
to conceive any object to be non-exiſtent 
this moment, and exiſtent the next, with- 
out conjoining to it the diſtinct idea of a 
cauſe or productive principle. The ſepara- 
tion, therefore, of the idea of a cauſe from 
that of a beginning of exiſtence, is plainly 
poſſible for the imagination ; and conſequent- 
ly the actual ſeparation of theſe objects is 
ſo far poſſible, that it implies no contra- 
diction nor abſurdity; and is therefore in- 
capable of being refuted by any reaſoning 
from mere ideas; without which tis impoſ- 
ſible to demonſtrate the neceſſity of a cauſe. 
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PART ACCORDINGLY we ſhall find upon ex- || 
HI. amination, that every demonſtration, which | 
Fe, has been produc d bor the een of a cauſe, = 
kes.* of time and place, * a dens philoſophers, f 
in which we can ſuppoſe any object to be- 

gin to exiſt, are in themſelves equal; and 4 

unleſs there be ſome cauſe, which is EN 

har to one time and to one place, and which 1 

by that means determines and fixes the |} 
exiſtence, it muſt remain in eternal ſuſ- J 

pence; and the object can never begin to be, 1 

for want of ſomething to fix its beginning. 


But I aſk ; Is there any more difficulty in 
ſappoling the timo and place to be fix d 
without a cauſe, than to ſoppoſe the exiſ- 

tence to be determin'd in that manner ? 
The firſt queſtion that occurs. on this ſub- 

ject is always, whether the object ſhall exiſt 

or not: The next, when and here it ſhall 
begin to- exiſt. If the removal of a cauſe 
be intuitively abſurd in the one caſe, it muſt 

be 'fo in the other: And if that abſurdity 
be not clear without a proof in the one caſe, 

it will equally require one in the other. The 
abſurdity, then, of the one ſuppoſition can 
never be a proof of that of the other; ſince 
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they are both upon the ſame ca and 8 EC r. 
muſt ſtand or fall by the ſame reaſoning,” III. 
THE ſecond argument, * which I find Ima. 
us d on this head, labours under an equal ©%/# 2 | 
difficulty. Every thing, tis ſaid, muſt have og, 

a cauſe ; for if any thing wanted a cauſe, it 
 wou'd produce 27ſelf; that is, exiſt before 

it exiſted ; which is impoſſible. But this 
reaſoning is plainly unconcluſive; becauſe it 
ſuppoſes, that in our denial of a cauſe we ſtill 

grant what we expreſly deny, viz. that 

there muſt be a cauſe; which therefore is 

taken to be the object itſelf ; and that, no 

doubt, 1s an evident contradiction, But to 

ſay that any thing is produc'd, or to ex- 

= preſs myſelf more properly, comes into ex- 

= iſtence, without a cauſe, is not to affirm, 

that tis itſelf its own cauſe; but on the 
contrary in excluding all external cauſes, 
excludes @ fortiori the thing itſelf, which is 
created. An object, that exiſts abſolutely 
without any cauſe, certainly is not its own 

cauſe; and when you aſſert, that the one 

follows from the other, you ſuppoſe the 

very point in queſtion, and take it for grant- 

ed, that 'tis utterly impoſſible any thing can 

ever begin to exiſt without a cauſe, but 
that upon the excluſion of one F — 
* Dr. Claris and others. 

Von L L principle, 
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PART principle, we muſt ſtill have recourſe to 


III. 


of know 
ledge and argument, which has been employ'd to de- 


monſtrate the neceſſity. of a cauſe. 


probabi- 


Atty. 


duc'd by nothing; or in other words, has 
nothing for its cauſe. But nothing can ne- 
ver be a cauſe, no more than it can be 
ſomething, or equal to two right angles. 


conſequently can draw no argument from 
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another. 


"Tis exactly the faves caſe wich the * third 
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What- 
ever is produc'd without any cauſe, is pro- 


By the ſame intuition, that we perceive 
nothing not ta be equal to two right angles, 
or not to be ſomething, we perceive, that 
it can never be a cauſe; and conſequently 
muſt perceive, that every object has a real 
cauſe of 1ts exiſtence, 

T BELIEVE it will not be neceſſary to 
employ many words in ſhewing the weak- 
neis of this argument, after what I have faid 
of the foregoing. 'They are all. of them 
founded -on the ſame fallacy, and are de- 
riv'd from the fame turn of thought. Tis 
ſufficient only to obſerve, that when we 
exclude all cauſes we really do exclude them, 
and neither ſuppoſe nothing nor the object 
itſelf to be the cauſes of the exiſtence z and 


the abſurdity of ou ſuppoſitions to prove 
* Mr. Locke. 
* the 


— e 75 3 
n 


K 
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the abſurdity of that excluſion. If every SECT. 
thing muſt have a cauſe, it follows, that III. 
upon the excluſion of other cauſes we muſt > qt 
accept of the object itſelf or of nothing ag c 10 44. 


Tc ne 


cauſes. But tis the very point in queſtion, Jaw rg 
whether every thing muſt have a cauſe or 
not; and therefore, according to all juſt 


rexſoning, it gat never to be taken for 


A ͤĩ]7”ʃ0Eüo n CR I IRS, 
EO Sr aol ng Pig Pee IE 


0 £ Oo 8 ' eg 
o EF Se ds ER 
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| granted, 
TEE v are ſtill more frivolous, h fa, 


that every effect muſt have a cauſe, becauſe 

tis imply'd in the very idea of effect. Eve- 

ry effect neceſſarily pre-ſuppoſes a cauſe ; 
effect being a relative term, of which 
cauſe is the correlative. But this does not 
prove, that every being muſt be preceded 
by a cauſe; no more than it follows, becauſe 
every huſband muſt have a wife, that there- 

fore every man muſt be marry d. The true - 
ſtate of the queſtion is, whether every ob 
jet, which begins to exiſt, muſt owe its 
exiſtence to a cauſe ; and this I aſſert neither 

to be intuitively nor demonſtratively certain, 

and hope to have prov'd it ſufficiently by 

the foregoing arguments. 

SINCE it is not from knowledge or any 

ſcientific reaſoning, that we derive the opi- 

nion of the neceſſity of a cauſe to every new 
rn a that opinion muſt neceſſarily 


0 _ ariſe - 
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PART ariſe from obſervation and experience. The 
III. next queſtion, then, ſhou'd naturally be, how 
Of hun experience gives riſe to ſuch a principle ? But 
ledge and as J find it will be more convenient to fink 


licy 


OF: this queſtion in the following, hy. we con- 
clude, that ſuch particular cauſes muſt neceſ- 
 farily have ſuch particular effects, and why 
ave form an inference from one to another? 
we ſhall make that the ſubje& of our fu- 
ture enquiry. *Twill, perhaps, be found in the 
end, that the ſame anſwer will ſerve for 
both See 


8 E O T. IV. 


1 07 zbe compurnnys parts of our reaſon- 
ings concerning cauſe and effect. 


S ECT. HHO the mind in its reaſonings from 
IV. {# cauſes or effects carries its view be- 
—V yond thoſe objects, which it ſees or remem- 
bers, it muſt never loſe fight of them en- 

tirely, nor reaſon merely upon its own ideas, 
without ſome mixture of impreſſions, or 

at leaſt of ideas of the memory, which 

are equivalent to impreflions. When we 

infer effects from cauſes, we muſt eſtablith 

the exiſtence of theſe cauſes; which we have 

only two ways of doing, either by an im- 

mediate 
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mediate: perception of our memory or ſenſes, SE CT. 
or by an inference from other cauſes ; which IV. 
cauſes! again we muſt aſcertain in the ſame 72 
manner, either by a preſent impreſſion, or 2 
by an inference from their cauſes, and ſo reo ſonings 
on, till we arrive at ſome object, which we —_— 
ſee or remember. Tis impoſſible for us ed. 
to carry on our inferences in inſinitum; and 
the only thing, that can ſtop them, is an 
_ impreſſion of the memory or ſenſes, beyond 
= which there is no room for doubt or en- 
| quiry. | - | 55 
To give an inſtance of this, we may 
chuſe any point of hiſtory, and conſider for 
what reaſon we either believe or reject it. 
Thus we believe that CæsAR was kill'd in 
= the ſenate-houſe on the ides of March; and 
that becauſe this fact is eſtabliſh'd on the un- 


N animous teſtimony of hiſtorians, who agree 
e to aſſign this preciſe time and place to that 
1- event. Here are certain characters and let- 
N= ters preſent either to our memory or ſenſes ; 
185 which characters we likewiſe remember to 
or have been us'd as the ſigns of certain ideas; 
ch and theſe ideas were either in the minds of 
we ſuch as were immediately preſent. at that 
iſh action, and receiv'd the ideas. directly from 
e its exiſtence; or they were derivd from 


the teſtimony of others, and that again from 


150 
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III. 


Nr 
Of know- 


till we arrive at thoſe who were ee 
neſſes and ſpectators of the event. Tis c 
vious all this chain of argument or con- 
nexion of cauſes and effects, is at firſt found- 
ed on thoſe characters or letters, which are 
ſeen or remember'd, and that without the 
authority either of the memory or ſenſes our 
whole reaſoning wou'd be chimerical and 
without foundation. Every link of the chain 
wou' d in that caſe hang upon another; but 
there wou'd not be any thing fix d to one 
end of it, capable of ſuſtaining the whole; 


and conſequently there wou'd be no belief 


nor evidence. And this actually is the caſe 
with all hypothetical arguments, or reaſon- 
ings upon a ſuppoſition; there being in them, 
neither any preſent impreſſion, nor bes of 
A rea! exiſtence,” #036 DRL 

F NEED not obſerve, that tis no juſt FY 
zection to the preſent doctrine, that we can 
reaſon upon our paſt concluſions of prinei- 


ples, without having recourſe to thoſe im- 


Ferning « canſes and effects are originally de- 


preſſions, from which they firſt aroſe. For 
even ſuppoing theſe impreſſions ſhou d 
be entirely effacd from the memory, the 
conviction they produc'd may ſtill remain; 
and tis equally true, that all reaſonings con- 


riy'd 
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riv d from ſome impreſſion; in the fame SECT. 
manner, as the aſſurance of a demonſtra- IV. 


tion proceeds always from a compariſon of e 
ideas, tho it may continue after the com- component 


rn is u — 
2 "—_—_ 
e een e 
＋ the impreſſions. of the ſenſes 
and memory. 


T N this kind of reaſoning, then, from S+ ct. 
. cauſation, we employ materials, which V. 
are of a mix'd and heterogeneous nature, 
and which, however connected, are yet e{- 
ſentially different from each other. All our 
arguments concerning cauſes and effects con- 
fiſt both of an impreſſion of the memory or 
ſenſes, and of the idea of that exiſtence, 
which produces the object of the impreſſion, 
or is produc'd by it. Here therefore we 
have three things to explain, vis. Firſt, 
The original imprefiion. Secondly, The 
tranſition to the idea of the connected cauſe 
or effect. Thirdly, The nature and quali- 

ties of that idea, 

As to thoſe impreſſions, Wit if from 
the ſenſes, their ultimate cauſe is, in my 
. n inexplicable by human 


L 4 1 reaſon, 
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PART reaſon, and 'twill always be impoſſible to de- 
III. cide with certainty, whether they ariſe im- 
| r mediately from the object, or are produc'd 
res. of . by the creative power of the mind, or are 
ity. deriv'd from the author of our being. Nor 
is ſuch a queſtion any way material to our 
preſent purpoſe. We may draw inferences 
from the coherence of our perceptions, whe- 
ther they be true or falſe ; whether they 
repreſent nature juſtly, or be mere illuſions 
of the ſenſes. 
N H E N we ſearch for the charaevitiie, 
which diſtinguiſhes the memory from the 
imagination, we muſt immediately perceive, 
that it cannot lie in the ſimple ideas it pre- 
ſents to us; ſince both theſe faculties bor- 
row their ſimple ideas from the impreſſions, 
and can never go beyond theſe original percep- 
tions. Theſe faculties are as little diſtinguiſh'd 
from each other by the, arrangement of their 
complex ideas. For tho it be a peculiar 
roperty of the memory to preſerve the 
original order and poſition of its ideas, while 
the imagination tranſpoſes and changes them, 
as it pleaſes; yet this difference is not ſuff⸗ 
cient to diſtinguiſh them in their operation, 
or make us know the one from the other ; 
it being impoſſible to recal the paſt imaprel. 
Hons, in order to compare them with our 

e | Peek 
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preſent ideas, and ſee whether their arrange- S = © T; 
ment be exactly ſimilar. Since therefore the V. 
memory is known, neither by the order of > 
its complex ideas, nor the nature of its ſimple impreſſions 
ones; it follows, that the difference betwixt * 75 
it and the imagination lies in its ſuperior *. 
force and vivacity. A man may indulge his 
fancy in feigning any paſt ſcene of adven- 

tures; nor wou'd there be any poſſibility of 
diſtinguiſhing this from a remembrance of 


| 
| a like kind, were not the ideas of the ima- 

N inen fainter and more obſcure. ο def 29/4 HAT 
1 A PAINTER, who intended to repreſent © 
; | a paſſion or emotion of any kind, wou'd 

| ö endeavour to get a ſight of a perſon actua- 
- | ted by a like emotion, in order to enliven 
I his ideas, and give them a force and viva- 
# ] city ſuperior to what is found in thoſe, which 
| WR are mere fictions of the imagination. The 
y more recent this memory is, the clearer is 
Tbdbe idea; and when after a long interval he 
2 would return to the contemplation of his 
e object, he always finds its idea to be much 
, dlecay'd, if not wholly obliterated. We are 
- [5 frequently in doubt concerning the ideas of 
„ IR the memory, as they become very weak 
5 = and feeble; and are at a loſs to determine 
— whether any image proceeds from the fancy 
IC 


or the memory, when jt is not drawn in 


ſuch 


17 
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PAR x ſuch lively colours as diſtinguiſh that latter 
III. faculty. Ithink, I remember ſuch an event, 


Of big fays one; but am not ſure. A long tract 


Lee and of time has almoſt worn but of my me- 


abi- 


liy, mory, and leaves me uncertain whether or 
not it be the pure offspring of my fancy. 
AND as an idea of the memory, by 
lofing its force and vivacity, may degene- 
rate to ſuch a degree, as to be taken for an 
idea of the imagination; ſo on the other 
hand an idea of the imagination may acquire 
ſuch a force and vivacity, as to paſs for an 
idea of the memory, and counterfeit its ef- 
fects on the belief and judgment. This is 
noted in the caſe of liars; who by the fre- 
quent repetition of their lies, come at laſt 
to believe and remember them, as realities; 
cuſtom and habit having in this caſe, as in 
many others, the ſame influence on the 
mind as nature, and infixing * idea _ 
equal force and vigour. 
TE us it appears, that the belief « or aſ- 
| fant, which always attends the memory and 
ſenſes, is nothing but the vivacity of thoſe 
"1 ph they preſent ; and that this a- 
lone diſtinguiſhes them from the imagina- 
tion. To believe is in this caſe to feel an 
immediate impreſſion of the ſenſes, or a re- 
ode of that impreſſion in the memory. 
1 Tis 


} 
| 
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Tis merely the force and livelineſs of the Sr er. 
perception, which conſtitutes the firſt act VE. 
of the judgment, and lays the foundation 5513, . 


of that reaſoning, which we build upon it, en of 
as we eos relation of as — n 5 


„ EGT. WM t 2: 
or the 2 from 22 inproir 


70 the idea. 


18 wu to obſerve, chat in | tracing SzcT. 
1 - this relation, the inference we draw VI. 
fork cauſe to effect, is not deriv'd mere 
ly from a ſurvey of theſe particular objects, 
and from ſuch'a penetration into their eſ- 
ſences as may diſcover the dependance of the 
one upon the other, There is no object, 
which implies the exiſtence of any other if 
we conſider theſe objects in themſelves, and 
never look beyond the ideas which we form 
of them. Such an inference wou'd amount 
to knowledge, and wou'd imply the abſo- 
lute” contradiction and impoſſibility of con- 


= ceiving any thing different. But as all dif- 


tint ideas are ſeparable, tis evident there 
can be no impoſſibility of that kind. When 
we paſs from a preſent impreſſion to the 
idea of any object, we might poffibly have 
ſeparated the idea from the impreſſion, — 15 
5 ve 


J 


ledge and 


PART have ſubſtituted any other idea in'its room. 


I Is therefore by EXPERIENCE only, 
Of hnow- hae: we can infer the exiſtence of one ob- 
7 ject from that of another. The nature of 
liy, experiencs is this. We remember to have 


had frequent inſtances of the exiſtence of 


one ſpecies of objects; and alſo remember, 
that the individuals of another ſpecies of 
objects have always attended them, and 
have exiſted in a regular order of con- 
tiguity aud ſucceſſion with regard to them. 


Thus we remember to have ſeen that 


ſpecies of object we call fame, and to 
have felt that ſpecies of ſenſation we call 
heat. We likewiſe call to mind their con- 
ſtant conjunction in all paſt inſtances. With- 


out any. farther ceremony, we call the one 
cauſe and the other ect, and infer-the ex- 


iſtence of the one from that of the other. 
In all thoſe inſtances, from which we learn 


the conjunction of particular cauſes and ef- 


tes, both the cauſes and effects have been 
perceiv'd by the ſenſes, and are remember'd : 


But in all caſes, wherein we reaſon concern- 


ing them, there is only one perceiv'd or 
remember'd, and the other is ſupply'd in 

conformity to our paſt experience. 
Tu us in advancing we have inſenſibly 
dileoner d a new relation betwixt cauſe and 
effect, 


. 


— 
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effect, when we leaſt expected it, and were SE CT. 
entirely employ'd upon another ſubject. VE. 
This relation is their CoON8TANT CON= gf ge 1. 


JUNCTION. Contiguity and ſucceſſion ee 4 


are not ſufficient to make us pronounce any impreſior 
two objects to be cauſe and effect, unleſs * 


we perceive, that theſe two relations are pre- 
ſerv'd in ſeveral inſtances. We may now 
ſee the advantage of quitting the direct ſur- 
vey of this relation, in order to diſcover the 
nature of that neceſſary connexion, which 
makes ſo eſſential a part of it. There are 
hopes, that by this means we may at laſt 


arrive at our propos'd end; tho' to tell the 
truth, this new-diſcover'd relation of a con- 


ſtant conjunction ſeems to advance us but 
very little in our way. For it implies no 
more than this, that like objects have always 
been plac'd in like relations of contiguity 


and ſucceſſion; and it ſeems evident, at leaſt 


at firſt ſight, that by this means we can 


= never diſcover any new idea, and can only 
multiply, but not enlarge the objects of our 


mind. It may be thought, that what we learn 
not from one object, we can never learn 
from a hundred, which are all of the ſame 
kind, and are perfectly reſembling in every 
circumſtance. As our ſenſes ſhew us in one 
inſtance two bodies, or motions, or qualities 
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PA R T in certain relations of. ſucceſſion and conti- - 
III. guity; ſo our memory preſents us only with 


Of lass, à multitude of inſtances, wherein we al- 


| brand: ways find like bodies, motions, or qualities 


3 in like relations. From the mere repetition 


ib 


of any paſt impreſſion, even to infinity, 
there never will ariſe any new. original idea, 
ſuch as that of a neceſſary connexion ; and 
the number of impreſſions has in this caſe 
no more effect than if we confin'd ourſelves 
to one only, But tho' this reaſoning ſeems 
juſt and obvious; yet as it wou'd be folly to 
deſpair too ſoon, we ſhall continue the 
thread of our diſcourſe ; and having found, 
that after the diſcovery of the conſtant con- 
junction of any objects, we always draw an in- 
ference from one object to another, we ſhall 
now examine the nature of that inference, 
and of the tranſition from the impreſſion to 
the idea. Perhaps twill appear in the end, 
that the neceſſary connexion depends on the 
inference, inſtead of the inference's depend- 
ing on the neceſſary connexion. 


SINCE it appears, that the tranſition 


from an impreſſion preſent to the memory 
or ſenſes to the idea of an object, which 
we call cauſe or effect, is founded on paſt 
experience, and on our remembrance of 
| their conſtant conjunction, the next queſtion 


Is, 


bh. 


„„ DM es 


Wet 


a 8 8 R 
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is, Whether experience produces the idea by Sec v. 

means of the underſtanding or imagination; 
| whether we are determin d by reaſon to make 72 9 
the tranſition, or by a certain aſſociation and pb 
relation of perceptions. If reaſon determin d — 
us, it wou'd proceed upon that principle, to the . 


that inſtances, of which we have had no expe- 


'rience, muſt reſemble thoſe, of which we have 


had experience, and that the courſe of nature 
continues always uniformly the ſame. In or- 


der therefore to clear up this matter, let us 


conſider all the arguments, upon which ſuch 
A propoſition may be ſuppos'd to be found- 


ed; and as theſe muſt be deri d either from 
knowledge or probability, let us caſt our eye 
on each of theſe degrees of evidence, and 


ſce whether they afford any juſt concluſion 
of this nature. 


O ux foregoing method of reaſoning will 
eaſily convince us, that there can be no de- 


monſtrati ve arguments to prove, that thoſe 


inſtances, of which we have had no experi- 


ence, reſemble thoſe, of which "we have bad 


| experience. We can at leaſt conceive a change 


in the courſe of nature; which ſufficiently | 


proves, that ſuch a change is not abſolutely 


impoſſible, To form a clear idea of any thing, 
is an Parable argument for its Poſſibi- 
lity, 
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Of know-. 
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tended demonſtration againſt it. 


PROBABILI I v, as it diſcovers not the 


relations of ideas, conſider'd as ſuch, but 


only thoſe of objects, muſt in ſome reſpects 


be founded on the impreſſions of our me- 


mory and ſenſes, and in ſome reſpects on our 
ideas. Were there no mixture of any im- 
preſſion in our probable reaſonings, the con- 


cluſion wou'd be entirely chimerical : And 
were there no mixture of ideas, the action 


of the mind, in obſerving the relation, wou d, 


properly ſpeaking, be ſenſation, not rea- 
ſoning. Tis therefore neceſſary, that in all 
probable reaſonings there be ſomething pre- 
ſent to the mind, either ſeen or remember d; 
and that from this we infer ſomething con- 
nected with it, which is not ſeen nor re- 


member d. 
Tux only connexion or - en of ob- 5 
jects, which can lead us beyond the imme 


diate impreſſions of our memory and ſen- 
ſes, is that of cauſe and effect; and that 


becauſe tis the only one, on which we can 


found a juſt inference from one object to 


another. The idea of cauſe and effect is 


deriv'd from experience, which informs us, 


that ſuch particular objects, in all paſt in- 
ſtances, have been conſtantly conjoin'd with 


each 
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ch other: And as an object ſimilar to one 


Fo theſe is ſuppos d to be immediately pre- 


ſent in its impreſſion, we thence preſu me 
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— 
Of the in- - 


on the exiftente of one ſimilar to its uſual /ro<, 


attendant. According to this account of 


things,” which is, I think, in every point 
| unqueſtionable, probability is founded on 


from the 


impreſfiot 
ts the ideas 


the preſumption df a reſemblance betwixt 


_ thoſe objects, of which we have had expe- 


rience, and thoſe, of which we have had 
none; and therefore tis impoſſible this pre- 


ſumption can ariſe from probability. The 


ſame principle cannot be both the cauſe and 
effect of another; and this is, perhaps, the 


only propoſition -concerning that relation, 


which is 1 intuitively or pas td 
certain. | 

Snovy'y any one think to clude this ar- 
gument; and without determining whether 
our reaſoning on this ſubject be deriv'd from 


_ demonſtration vr probability, pretend that all 


concluſions” from cauſes and effetts are 
bullt on ſolid reaſoning: I can only deſire, 
that this reaſoning may be produc d, in or- 
der to be expos d to our examination. It 


may, perhaps, be ſaid, that after experience 


of the conſtant conjunction of certain ob. 
jects, we reaſon in the following manner. 
Such an object is lern found to produee 
. another. 
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PART another. Tis impoſſible it cou'd have thi 
III. effect, if it was not endow'd with a power 
7. of production. The power neceſſarily im- 
lage and plies, the effect, and therefore there is a juſt 
8 foundation for drawing a concluſion from 
go the exiſtence of one object to that of its 
uſual attendant. The paſt production i im- 
plies a power: The power implies a new 
production: And the new production is what 
we infer from the power and the paſt br. 
duction. 7 | 

a 'TwE RE. eaſy fie me to er hs 1 | 

neſs of this reaſoning, were I willing to make 
uſe of thoſe obſervations, .I have already | 
made, that the idea of production is the 

__ "ame with that .of cauſation, and that no 
. exiſtence certainly | and demonſtratively 
implies a power in any other object; or 
were it proper. to anticipate what I ſhall 
have occaſion to remark afterwards concern- 

ing the idea we form of power and efficacy. 
But as ſich a method of proceeding may 
ſeem either to weaken my ſyſtem, by reſt- 
ing one part of it on another, or to breed 

a confuſion in my reaſoning, I ſhall endea- 
vour to maintain my preſent aſſertion with | 

| out any ſuch, aſſiſtance. bh 
e {ball therefore be. allow d * a mo- ; 

ment, that the production of one object by 

1 another 


* „ 2 44» f * 


of 
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5 another in any one inſtance implies a power; SECT, 
and that this power is connected with its VI. 


effect. But it having been already prov d, A 


that the power lies not in the ſenſible qua- ren. 


rom the © 


lities of the cauſe ; and there being nothing inpreſtor 
but the ſenſible qualities preſent to us; . 
alk, why, in other mannes you. iber 

on the eee of cheſs * ities? Your 

appeal to, paſt experience decides nothing in 

the preſent caſe; and at the utmoſt can only 

prove, that that very object, which produc'd 

any other, was.at that very inſtant endow'd 

with ſuch a power; but can never prove, that 

the ſame power muſt continue in the ſame 

object or collection of ſenſible qualities; much 

leſs, that a like power is always conjoin d 

with like ſenſible qualities, ' Shou'd it be 
faid, that we. have experience, that the 
ſame power continues united with the fame 
object, and that like objects are endow'd 
with like powers, I wou'd renew my queſ- 
tion, why from this experience we form wa 
concluſion beyond thoſe paſt inſtances, of whic 
we baue had experience. If you anſwer — 
queſtion in tbe ſame manner as the pre- 


m | . at ceding, your anſwer gives ſtill occaſion to 


a ne y queſtion of the ſame kind, even in 
nfinitum ; which clearly proves, that the 
' M2 foregoing 
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PART foregoing pan. had no Þ Joe founda- 


III. 


A 
Off 4noww- 
edge and 
Probabt- 


0 5 


tion. 5 

Tr vs not only our —_ fails us in the 
diſcovery of the ultimate connexion of cauſes 
and effects, but even after experience has 


inform'd us of their conſtant conjunction, tis 


impoſſible for us to fatisfy ourſeives by our 


reaſon, why we ſhou'd extend that expe- 


rience beyond thoſe particular inftances, 


which have fallen under our obſervation. 
We ſuppoſe, but are never able to prove, 


that there muft be a reſemblance betwixt 
thoſe objects, of which we have had expe- 


rience, and thoſe which lie * the 


. of our diſcovery, 


Wx have already taken notice of: certain 
relations, which make us paſs from one ob- 
ject to another, even tho there be no reaſon 
to determine us to that tranſition ; and this 
we may eſtabliſh for a general = that 


wherever the mind conſtantly and uniformly 


makes a tranſition without any reaſon, it is 


influenc'd by theſe relations. Now this is 
exactly the preſent caſe. Reaſon can never 


ſhew us the connexion of one object with 


fore, paſſes from the idea or impreſſion of 


another, tho aided by experience, and the 


obſervation of their conſtant conjunction in 
all paſt inſtances. When the mind, there- 


One 
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one object to the idea or belief of another, S E er, 
it is not determin'd by reaſon, but by cer- VI. 
tain principles, which aſſociate together the = 

ideas of theſe objects, and unite them in #2 youu: 

the imagination. Had ideas no more union impreſior 
in the fancy than objects ſeem to have to“ e 4: 
the underſtanding, we cou d never draw any 
inference from cauſes to effects, nor repoſe 

| belief in any matter of fact. The inference, 

© _ therefore, depends ſolely on the union of 

| ideas. | 

p principles of union among hoe, 

l haye reduc'd to three general ones, and 

have aſſerted, that the idea or impreſſion of 


any object naturally introduces the idea of 


%T 


, A 8 1 . — TY 1 A 
See eee ee ee eee Pair <a n rn — 


1 any other object, that is reſembling, conti- | 
. | guous to, or connected with it. Theſe | 
n 0 principles I allow to be neither the infalli- | 
s ble nor the /o/e cauſes of an union among | 
t ideas. They are not the infallible cauſes. For i 
y one may fix his attention during ſome time on | 
is any one object without looking farther, They ä 
is are not the ſole cauſes. For the thought | 
er has evidently a very irregular motion in run- ; 
ch ning along its objects, and may leap from : 
ae the heavens to the earth, from one end of 

in | the creation to the other, without any cer- 

e- tain method or order. But tho . allow | 


of | this, wepkneks | in theſe three relations, and 
ne ee 1 this 
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Fa 7 
# 


Par T this irregularity” in the imagination; yet 1 


aſſert that the only general principles, which 


Of bins: aſſociate ideas, are reſemblance, con 7 7 
ledge and and cauſation. 


probabi- | 


405 | 


-among ideas, which at firſt fight r 


TRE RE is indeed a W of union 
may be 


eſteem'd different from any of theſe, but 


will be found at the bottom to depe end on 
the fame origin. When evry individual of 


any ſpecics of objects is found by experience 


to be conſtantly united with an individual 
of another ſpecies, the appearance of any 
new individual of either ſpecies naturally 
conveys the thought to its uſual attendant. 
Thus becauſe ſuch a particular idea is com- 
monly annex d to ſuch a particular word, 
nothing is requir'd but the hearing of that 
word to produce the correſpondent” idea; 


 and-'twill ſcarce be poſlible for the mind, 
by its utmoſt efforts, to prevent that tranſi- i 
tion. In this caſe it is not abſolutely ne- 


oeſſary, that upon hearing ſuch a particular 
ſound, we ſhou'd reflect on any paſt expe- 


rience, and conſider What idea has been 


uſually connected with the ſound. The 
imagination of itſelf ſupplies the place of 


this reflection, and is ſo accuſtom'd to paſs 


from the word to the idea, that It inter- i 
poles" not a ' mornent's I. betwixt the 
e e ee 1 8 hearing | 
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hearing of the one, and the conception of SET. 
the other. e 

Bur tho I acknowledge this to be a 8 
true principle of aſſociation among ideas, I inference 
ſort u . the e wi ds 
twixt the ideas of cauſe and effect, and to idee. 
be an eſſential part in all our reaſonings 
from that relation. We have no other no- 
tion of cauſe and effect, but that of certain 
objects, which have been always conjoin'd 
together, and which in all paſt inſtan- 
ces have been found inſeparable. We can- 
not penetrate into the reaſon of the con- 
junction. We only obſerve the thing itſelf, 
and always find that from the conſtant con- 
junction the A acquire an union in the 
imagination. When the impreſſion of one 
becomes preſent to us, we immediately form 
an idea of its uſual attendant ; and conſe- 
quently we may eſtalliſn this as one part of 
the definition of an opinion or belief, that 
tis an idea related to or W 701 vith a 
preſent impreſſion. MN 1 

Tubus tho' cauſation be a phil F ophical- 
relation, as implying contiguity, ſucceſſion, 
and conſtant conjunction, yet tis only ſo 
far as it is a natural relation, and produces 
an union among our ideas, that we are able 
to reaſon upon it, or draw any inference 
from it. M4 S EC 
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Of the nature of the idea or: 
" Geliafe 


HE idea of an object . an eſſential 
part of the belief of it, but not the 
Whole. We conceive many things, which 
we do not believe. In order then to diſ- 


cover more fully the nature of belief, or the 
qualities of thoſe ideas we aſſent to, let us 


weigh the following conſiderations. 
*F 1s evident, that all reaſonings from 


cauſes or effects terminate in concluſions, 


concerning matter of fact; that is, concern- 
ing the exiſtence of objects or of their qua- 


lities. Tis alſo evident, that the idea of 


exiſtence | is nothing different from the idea 
pf any object, and that when after the ſim- 


ple conception of any t thing we wou' d con- 


ceive it as exiſtent, we in reality make na 
addition to or alteration on our firſt idea. 


Thus when we affirm, that God is exiſtent, 
we fimply form the idea of ſuch a being, as 


he 18 repreſented to us; nor is the exiſtence, 
which we attribute. to him, conceiv'd by a 
particular idea, which we join to the idea, 
of his other an and can again ſepa- 

rate 


Book I. Of the Under landing. „ Ow 
rate and diſtinguiſh from them. But I goS EHT. 
farther ; and not content with aſſerting, tkat VII. 
the conception of the exiſtence of any ob- Of the na ; 
ject. is no addition to the ſimple conception {re 2 
of it, I likewiſe maintain, that the belief 5% 
of the exiſtence joins no new ideas to thoſe, 
which compoſe the idea of the object. 
When I think of God, when I think of 
Had as exiſtent, and when I believe him to 
be exiſtent, my idea of him neither en- 
creaſes nor diminiſhes. But as tis certain 
there is a great difference betwixt the ſimple 
conception of the exiſtence of an object, 
and the belief of it, and as this difference 
lies not in the parts or compoſition of the 
idea, which we conceive ; it follows, that 
xt muſt lie in the manner, m which we con- 
ceive it. | 
SUPPOSE a perſon preſent. with me, cabin 
advances propoſitions, to which I do not 
aſſent, that Cæſar dy'd in his bed, that filuer 
% more fuftble than lead, or mercury heavier 
than gold; tis evident, that notwithſtand- 
ö ing my incredulity, I clearly underſtand his 
ö meaning, and form all the ſame ideas, which 
he forms. My imagination is endow'd. 
with the ſame powers as his; nor is it poſ- 
Gble for him to conceive any idea, which 
a canngt conceive z or conjoin any, which I: 
| cannot 


; ID 


PART cannot conjoin. I therefore aſk, Wherein 
conſiſts the difference betwixt believing and 
diſbelieving any propoſition? The anſwer is 
eaſy with regard to propoſitions, that are 
prov'd by intuition or demonſtration. In 
that caſe, the perſon, who aſſents, not only 

canceives. the ideas according to the propo- 


92 
8 Erd- 


ledge and 
probabi- 


lity. 


ceive them in that particular manner, either 
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fition, but is neceſſarily determin'd to con- 


immediately or by the interpoſition of other 
ideas. Whatever is abſurd is unintelligible; 


nor is it poſſible for the imagination to con- 
ceive any thing contraty to a demonſtration. 
But as in reaſonings from cauſation, and 
concerning matters of fact, this abſolute ne- 
ceſſity cannot take place, and the imagina-. 
tion is free to conceive both ſides of the 


queſtion, I ſtill aſk, herein canfits the 


difference  betwixt incredulity and belief? 
ſince in both cates the conception of the 


idea is equally poſſible and requiſite. 


TWII I not be a ſatisfactory anſwer to 
fay, that a perſon; who does not aſſent to 
a propoſition you advance; after having 
conceiv'd the object in the ſame manger. 
with you; immediately conceives it in a 
different manner, and has different ideas of 
it. This anſwer is unſatisfactory ; not be- 
cauſe it contains wy falſhood, but becauſe 


_ 1 | 


it evidently follows, that the belief muft belief. 
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it diſcovers not all the truth. Tis confeſt, Sec r. 
that in all caſes, wherein we diſſent from VII. 
any perſon, | we conceive; both ſides of the F 
queſtion; but as we can believe only one, % 9/6 
make ſome difference betwixt that conce 

tion to which we aſſent, and that from 

which we diſſent. We may mingle, and 

unite, and ſeparate, and confound, and vary 

our hows? in a hundred different ways; but 

till there appears ſome principle, which fixes 

one of. theſe different ſituations, we have in 

reality no opinion: And this principle, as 

it plainly makes no addition to our prece- 

dent ideas, can only change the manner hoy 

our conceiving them. 

A the perceptions of the mind are af” 

two kinds, vi. impreſſions and ideas, which 


differ from each other only in their dif- Sor 4 5 1 
ferent degrees of force and vivacity. Our 


ideas are copy d from our impreſſions, and 

repreſent them in all „their parts. When 

you wou d any way vary the idea of a par- 

ticular object, you can only encreaſe or di- 

miniſh its force and vivacity. If you make 

any other change on it, it repreſents a dif- 

ferent object or impreſſion. The caſe is tlie 

fame as in colours. A particular ſhade of 

a colour may acquire a new degree of 
livelineſs 
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PART livelineſs or brightneſs without any other va» 


III. 
QF 1 


 bedge and 


Probabi- 
ty. 


riation. But when you produce any other ; 
variation, tis no longer the ſame ſhade or 
colour. 80 that as belief does nothing but 
vary the manner, in which we conceiv- any 
object, it can only beftow on our ideas an 
onal force and vivacity. An opinion, 
therefore, or belief may be moſt accurately 
defin'd, A LIVELY IDEA RELATED Ta 
OR ASSOCIATED WITH. A PRESENT IM 
FREION * ; . 

| 33 Hanz 

„ ad 

* We may here take occaſion to 8 a yery remarks. 

able error, which being frequently inculcated in the ſchools, 


has become a kind of eſtabliſh'd maxim, and is univerſally 


received by all logicians, This error conſiſts in the vulgar 
diviſion of the acts of the underſtanding, into conceptions 


judgment and reaſoning, and in the definitions we give of 


them. Conception is defin'd to be the ſimple furvey of one 
or more ideas: Judgment to be the ſeparating or uniting of 
different ideas: Reaſoning to be the ſeparating or uniting of 


* different ideas by the interpoſition of others, which ſhow 


the relation they bear to each other. But theſe diſtinctions 
and definitions are faulty in very conſiderable articles. For 
firſt, tis far from being true, that in every judgment, which 
we form, we unite two different ideas; ſince in that pro- 
pofition, God is, or indeed any other, which regards e 

iſtence, the idea of exiſtence is no diſtinct idea, which we 


unite with that cf the object, and which is capable of form- 


ing a compound idea by the union. Secondly, As we can 


thus form a propoſition, which contains only one idea, ſo we 
may exert. our reaſon without employing more than two 
ideas, and withayt having recourſe to a third to ſerve as & 
medium =; hg them. We infer a-cauſe immediately from 

its 


ST 
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Hk are the heads of thoſe arguments, SECT, 
which lead us to this concluſion, When. . 


we infer the exiſtence of an object from gf 4a. 


that of others, ſome object muſt always be 


preſent cither to the memory or ſenſes, in La. 


order to be the foundation of our reaſonipg; 
ſince the mind cannot run up with its infe- 
| fences in infinitum, Reaſon can never ſa- 
tisfy us that the exiſtence. of any one ob- 
ject does ever imply that of another; ſo that 
when we paſs from the impreſſion of one 
to the idea or belief of another, we are not 
determin d by reaſon, but by cuſtom or a 
principle of aſſociation, , But belief is ſome- 


its effect; and this ln 

| reaſoning, but the ſtrongeſt of all others, and more con- 
vincing than when we interpoſe another idea to connett the 
two extremes. What we may in general affirm- concerning 
theſe three acts of the underſtanding is, that taking them in 
a proper light, they all reſolve themſelves into the firſt, and 
are nothing but particular ways of conceiving our objects. 
Whether we conſider a ſingle object, or ſeveral; whether 
we dwell on theſe objects, or run from them to others; 
and in whatever form or order we ſurvey them, the att of 
the mind exceeds not a ſimple conception; and the only re- 
markable difference, which occurs on this occaſion, is, when 
we join belief to the conception, and are perſwaded of the 
truth of what we conceive. This act of the mind has never 
yet been explain'd by any philoſopher ; and therefore I am 
at liberty to propoſe my hypotheſis concerning it; which 
3s, that tis only a ſtrong and ſteady conception of any idea, 
and ſuch as nn * an immediate 
e Sf 
"ike 
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Par T what more than a ſimple idea. Tis a par- 


III. 


ticular manner of forming an idea: And as 


Of YY the ſamo idea can only be vary'd by a va- 
ledge = riation of its degrees of force and vivacity ; ; 


prob a bh } 


tity. 


it follows upon the whole, that belief is a 


lively idea produc'd by a relation to a pre- 
ſent impreſſion, according to the foregoing | 
definition. ve 24 1 . 2.9 2—- 


THIS Senden will alſo be found to be 


entirely conformable to every One's feeling 


and experience. Nothing is more evident, 
than that thoſe ideas, to which we aſſent, 
are more ſtrong, firm and vivid, than the 


looſe reveries of a caſtie-builder, If one 


perſon fits down to read a book. as a ro- 
mance, and another as a true hiſtory, they 
plainly receive the ſame ideas, and in the 
ſame order; nor does the incredulity of the 
one, and the belief of the other hinder them 
from putting the very ſame ſenſe upon their 
author. His words produce the ſume ideas 
in both; tho his teſtimeny has not the ſame 


influence on them. The latter has a more 


lively conception of all the incidents. He 
enters deeper into the concerns of the per- 

ſons: repreſents to himſelf their actions, and 
characters, and friendſhips, and enmities: 
He even goes ſo far as to form a notion of 


. their features and air, and perſon, While 


the 
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the former, who gives no credit to the teſ- S Er. 
timony of the author, has a more faint and VII. 
languid conception of all theſe particulars ; ; 8 
and except on account of the ſtyle and in- % U, the 


idea. o- 


genuity of the compoſition, can receive little bel. 
entertainment from it. 5 


e 0 T: vn. 
of the cauſes of zal 


AV IN G thus explain'd the nature 8 Cr. 
of belief, and ſhewyn that it conſiſts VIII. 
in a lively idea related to a preſent impreſ- 9 
ſion; let us no- Proceed to examine from 
what principles it is deriv'd, and what be- 
ſtows the vivacity on the idea. 
1 wov'D willingly eſtabliſh it as a ge- i 
neral maxim in the ſcience of human na- 
ture, th: when any impreſſion becomes preſent 
to us, it not only tranſports the mind to ſuch 
ideas as are related to it, but likewiſe com- 
municates to them a ſhare of its force ani 
vivacity. All the operations of the mind 
depend in a great meaſure on its diſpoſition, 
when it performs them; and according as 
the ſpirits are more or leſs elevated, and the 
attention more or leſs fix d, the action will 
always hare, more or 10 vigour» and vi- 
N ; Vacity. 
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PART n When therefore any object is pre- 


ſented, Which elevates and enlivenb the 


biw, thought, every action, to which the mind 


ledgꝰ and 


obabi- 
EF 


applics itſelf, will be more ſtrong and vi- 


vid, as long as that diſpoſition continues. 


Now tis evident the continuance of the dif: 
poſition depends entirely on the objects, about 
which the mind is employ d; and that any 


new object naturally gives a new direction to 


the ſpirits, and changes the diſpoſitich; as on 
the contrary, when the mind fixes conſtant- 


ly on the ſame object, or paſſes eaſily and 


inſenſibly along related objects, the diſpo- . 


ſition has a much longer duration. Hence 
it happens, that when the mind is once in- 


liven'd by a preſent impreſſion, it proceeds 


to form a more lively idea of the related 
objects, by a natural tranſition of the diſ- 


poſition from the one to the other. The 


change of the objects is ſo eaſy, that the 


mind is ſcarce ſenſible of it, but applies it- 


ſelf to the conception of the related idea 


with all the force and vivacity it e 'd 


from the preſent impreſſion, 


Ir in conſidering the nature of relation, 


and that facility of tranſition, which is eſſen- 
tial to it, we can ſatisfy ourſelves concerning 


the reality of this phenomenon, tis well: 


But * muſt confeſs I place my chief. con- 


fidence 
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fidence in experience to prove ſo material a SECT. F 
principle. We may, therefore, obſerve, as VIII. 6 

the firſt experiment to our preſent purpoſe, 8 ly 

that upon the appearance of the picture of dei, KB 

an abſent; friend, our idea of him is evi- © bf 
dently inliven'd by the reſemblance, and that 1 

every paſſion, which that idea occations, 5 

| whether of joy or ſorrow, acquires' new 1 
force and vigour. In producing this effect F 

there concux-both a relation and a preſent ; 
impreſſion. Where the picture bears him 5 

no reſemblance, or at leaſt was not intend- 1 

ed for him, it never ſo much as conveys a 

our thought to him: And where it is ab- 3 

ſent, as well as the perſon; tho' the mind L 

may paſs from the thought of the one to i 

that of the other; it feels its idea to be ra- 1 

ther weaken'd than inliven'd by that tranſi- | 

tion, We take a pleaſure in viewing the 1 

; picture of a friend, when *tis ſet before us; | | 4 
but when tis remov'd, rather chooſe to 4 
1 conſider him directly, than by reflexion in 4 
1 an image, which 1 1s Em nas nn and 1 | 
ſcure. | 
, Tus congeijonite of this rin Catholic ; j 
— celiphnit may be conſider d as experiments b 


8 of the ſame nature. The devotees of that 
-Þ ſtrange ſuperſtition uſually plead in excuſe 
- of the mummeries, with which they are 
cs "Fer, L N upbraided, 
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i PART upbraided, that they feel the good effect of 


SL, 


thoſe external motions, and poſtures, and 


Of know actions, in inlivening their devotion, and 


Proba 
9 


bili- 


_ o_ quickening their fervour, which other wil 


wou'd decay away, if directed entirely to 


diſtant and immaterial objects. We ſhadow 
out the objects of our faith, ſay they, in 


ſenſible types and images, and render them 
more preſent to us by the immediate pre- 


| ſemblance. Tis certain, that diſtance dimi- 
niſhes the force of every idea, and that upon 


ſence of theſe types, than *tis poſſible for us 


to do, merely by an intellectual view and 
conternplation. Senſible objects have always 


a greater influence on the fancy than any 


other - and this influence they readily con- 


vey to thoſe ideas, to which they are re- 


lated, and which they reſemble. I ſhall 
only infer from theſe practices, and this 
reaſoning, that the effect of reſemblance in 
inlivening the idea is very common; and 


as in every caſe a reſemblance and a preſent 
impreſſion muſt concur, we are abundantly 


ſupply'd with experiments to P the re- 
ality of the foregoing principle. 

Wr may add force to theſe experiments 
* others of a different kind, in conſidering 
the effects of contiguity, as well as of re- 


our eee to any object; tho it does not 
diſcover 


dont IS Sees . ana. ic ES 


3 k £4 * „ 


ver 
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what is contiguous; but tis only the actual 
preſence of an object, that tranſports it with 
a ſuperior vivacity. When I am a few 
miles from home, whatever relates to it 
touches me more nearly than when I am 


two hundred leagues diſtant ; tho even at 
that diſtance the reflecting on any thing in 
the neighbourhood of my friends and fa- 


mily naturally produces an idea of them. 
But as in this latter caſe, both the objects 
of the mind are ideas; notwithſtanding there 


is an eaſy tranſition betwixt them; that 
tranſition alone is not able to give a ſupe- 


rior vivacity to any of the ideas, for want 
of ſome- immediate impreſſion. See 

No one can doubt but cauſation has the 
ſame influence as the other two relations of 
reſemblance and contiguity. 
people are fond of the relicts of ſaints and 


holy men, for the ſame reaſon that they 


Superſtitious 


* 
diſcover itſelf to our ſenſes; it operates upon S E CT. 
the mind with an influence that imitates VIII. 
an immediate impreſſion. The thinking on N 
any object readily tranſports the mind to 4% of 


wee 


Aol. 5 FEY 2 


ſeek after types and images, in order to in- 5 


liven their devotion, and give them a more 
intimate and ſtrong conception of thoſe ex- 
emplary lives, which they deſire to imitate. 


Now! tis evident, one of the beſt relicks a 


N 2 devotee 
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lation to a preſent impreſſion. 
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Pat RT devotee cou'd procure, wou'd be the handy- 


work of a faint; and if his cloaths and fur- 
niture are ever to be confider'd in this light, 
tis becauſe they were once at his diſpoſal, 
and were mov'd and affected by him; in 
which reſpect they are to be conſider'd as 


Imperfect effects, and as connected with him 
by a ſhorter chain of conſequences than any 


of thoſe, from which we learn the reality 
of his exiſtence. This phænomenon clearly 
proves, that a preſent impreſſion with a 


relation of cauſation may enliven any 


idea, and conſequently produce belief or 
aſſent, accordin g to Op oo 6 definition 
. 

By T why need we ſeek for other ar- 
guments to prove, that a preſent impreſſion 


with a relation or tranſition of the fancy 


may inliven any idea, when this very 


inſtance of our reaſonings from cauſe and 


effect will alone ſuffice to that purpoſe ? 
Tis certain we muſt have an idea of every 
matter of fact, which we believe. 3”T''s 
certain, that this idea arifes only from a re- 
Tis certain, 


that the belief ſuper-adds nothing to the 
Idea, but only changes our manner of con- 
ceiving it, and renders it more ſtrong and 


_ The preſent concluſion concerning 
1 5 the 
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the influence of relation 18 the immediate 8 E C T. 
conſequence of all theſe ſteps; and eyery VIII. 
— 
ſtep appears to me ſure and infallible. T here of b. 
enters nothing into this operation of the cn” 25 


mind but a preſent impreſſion, a lively idea, 
and a relation or aſſociation in the fancy 
betwixt the impreſſion and idea; ſo that 
there can be no ſuſpicion of miſtake. 

IN order to put this whole affair in a 
fuller light, let us conſider it as a queſtion 


in natural philoſophy, which we muſt de- 


termine by experience and obſervation. I 
ſuppoſe there is an object preſented, from 
which I draw a certain concluſion, and form 
to myſelf ideas, which I am faid to believe 


or aſſent to. Here 'tis evident, that how- 
ever that object, which is preſent to my 


ſenſes, and that other, whoſe exiſtence I 


infer by reaſoning, may be thought to in- 


fluence each other by their particular powers 
or qualities ; yet as the phenomenon of 
belief, which we at. preſent examine, is 


merely internal, theſe powers and qualities, 


being entirely unknown, can have no hand 
in producing it. Tis the preſent impreſſion, 
which is to be conſider'd as the true and 


real cauſe of the idea, and of the belief ; 
which attends it. We muſt therefore en- 


deavour to diſcover by experiments the par- 
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produce fo extraordinary an effect. 


FIRST then I obſerve, that the preſent 
impreſſion has not this effect by its own 


proper power and efficacy, and when con- 


ſider d alone, as a ſingle perception, limited 
to the preſent moment. I find, that an im- 
preſſion, from which, on its firſt appearance, 


I can draw no concluſion, may afterwards 


become the foundation of belief, when 1 


| have had experience of its uſual conſequen- 


ces. We muſt in every caſe have obſerv'd 
the ſame impreſſion in paſt inſtances, and 
have found it to be conſtantly conjoin'd 


with_ſome other impreſſion. This is con- 


firm'd by ſuch a multitude of experiments, 


that it admits not of the ſmalleſt doubt. 


From a ſecond obſervation I conclude, 


that the belief, which attends the preſent 
Impreſſion, and is produc'd by a number of 


paſt impreſſions and conjunctions; that this 


belief, I fay, ariſes immediately, without any 


new operation of the reaſon or imagination. 
Of this I can be certain, becauſe I never 


am conſcious of any ſuch operation, and find 


nothing in the ſubject, on which it can be 


founded. Now as we call every thing 


CUSTOM, which proceeds from a paſt re- 
| petition, without any new reaſoning Or con- 


cluſion, 
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cluſion, we may eſtabliſh it as a certain SE CT. 
truth, that all the belief, which follows upon VIII. 
any preſent impreſſion, is deriv'd ſolely from Ph 

that origin. When we are accuſtom'd to 4% F. j 
ſee two impreſſions conjoin'd together, the 9 
appearance or idea of the one immediately 
carries us to the idea of the other. 

BEING fully ſatisfy d on this head, I 
ka a third ſet of experiments, in order to 
know, whether any thing be requiſite, be- 
fide the cuſtomary tranſition, towards the 
production of this phænomenon of belief, 
1 therefore change the firſt impreſſion into 
an idea; and obſerve, that tho the cuſtom- 
ary tranſition to the correlative idea ſtill re- 
mains, yet there is in reality no belief nor 
perſwaſion. A preſent impreſſion, then, is 
abſolutely requiſite to this whole operation; 
and when after this I compare an impreſſion 
with an idea, and find that their only diffe- 
rence conſiſts in their different degrees of 
force and vivacity, I conclude upon the 
whole, that belief is a more vivid and in- 
tenſe conception of an idea, proceeding from 
its relation to a preſent impreſſion. 

Tus all probable reaſoning is nothing 
but a ſpecies of ſenſation. "Tis not ſolely in 
poetry and muſic, we muſt follow our taſte 
ang! anten but likewiſe in philoſophy. 

; N 4 : . Whey 
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PAaRrT. When I am convinc'd of any principle, tis 


III. 


Of 55 - 


only an idea, which ſtrikes more ſtrongly 
upon me. When I give the preference to 


ledge and one ſet of arguments above another, I do 


. proba bi- : 
lich. 


nothing but decide from my feeling con- 
cerning the ſuperiority of their influence. 
Objects have no diſcoverable connexion to- 
gether; nor is it from any other principle 
but cuſtom operating upon the imagination, 
that we can draw any inference from the 
appearance of one to the exiſtence of ano- 
ther. 

T'wWII I. here be worth our obſervation, 
that the paſt experience, on which all our 
judgments concerning cauſe and effect de- 
pend, may operate on our mind in ſuch an 


inſenſible manner as never to be taken no- 


tice of, and may even in ſome meaſure be un- 


known to us. A perſon, who ſtops ſhort 


in his journey upon meeting a river in his 
way, foreſees the conſequences of his pro- 
ceeding forward; and his knowledge of theſe 
conſequences is convey'd to him by paſt 

experience, which informs him of ſuch cer- 
tain conjunctions of cauſes and effects. But 
can we think, that on this occaſion he re- 
flects on any paſt experience, and calls to 
remembrance inſtances, that he has ſeen or 
heard of, in order to diſcover the effects of 


7 EY + | | | Water 
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water on animal bodies? No ſurely; this is 8 E c T, 
not the method, in which he proceeds in VIII. 
his reaſoning. The idea of ſinking is ſo N 
cloſely connected with that of water, and _— 
the idea of ſuffocating with that of ſinking, * We 
that the mind makes the tranſition without | 
the aſſiſtance of the memory. The cuſtom 
operates before we have time for reflection. 

The objects ſeem ſo inſeparable, that we in- 
terpoſe not a moment's delay in paſſing from 
the one to the other. But as this tranſition 
proceeds from experience, and not from any 
primary connexion betwixt the ideas, we muſt 
neceſſarily acknowledge, that experience may 
produce a belief and a judgment of cauſes 

and effects by a ſecret operation, and with- 
out being once thaught of. This removes 
all pretext, if there yet remains any, for 

1 aſſerting that the mind is convinc'd by rea- 

ſoning of that principle, that inſtances of 

- which we have no experience, muſt neceſſa- 


&2 


c rily reſemble thoſe, of which we have. For 
t we here find, that the underſtanding or 
— imagination can draw inferences from paſt 
"I experience, without reflecting on it; much 
7 more without forming any principle con- 
0 cerning it, or ee __ that prin- 
Yr ple, 
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IN general we may obſerve, that in all 
the moſt eſtabliſh'd and uniform conjunc- 
tions of cauſes and effects, ſuch as thoſe of 
gravity, impulſe, ſolidity, &c. the mind 
never carries its view expreſſly to conſider 
any paſt experience: 'Tho' in other affoci- 


ations of objects, which are more rare and 


unuſual, it may aſſiſt the cuſtom and tran- 


 fition of ideas by this reflection. Nay we 


find in ſome caſes, that the reflection pro- 
duces the belief without the cuſtom; or 
more properly ſpeaking, that the reflection 


produces the cuſtom in an oblique and ar- 


tificial manner. I explain myſelf. Tis 


certain, that not only in philoſophy, but 
even in common life, we may attain the 
knowledge of a particular cauſe merely by 
one experiment, provided it be made with 


judgment, and after a careful removal of 
all foreign and ſuperfluous circumſtances. 


Now as after one experiment of this kind, 
the mind, upon the appearance either of the 


cauſe or the effect, can draw an inference 
concerning the exiſtence of its correlative ; 
and as a habit can never be acquir'd merely 


s by one inſtance ; it may be thought, that 


belief cannot in this caſe be eſteem'd the 
effect of cuſtom, But this difficulty will 
vaniſh, if we conſider, that tho' we are 

here 


circumſtances, will always produce like ef- 


fefts; and as this principle has eſtabliſn'd 


itſelf by a ſufficient cuſtom, it beſtows an 
evidence and firmneſs on any opinion, to 
which it can be apply'd. The connexion 


of the ideas is not habitual after one ex- 


periment ; but this connexion is compre- 


hended under another principle, that is ha- 


cauſes of 


belief, 


bitual ; which brings us back to our hypo- 


theſis. In all cafes we transfer our experi- 
ence to inſtances, of which we have no 
experience, either expre/5/y or tacitliy, either 


directiy or indirectiy. 


I MUsT not conclude this ſubject with- 
out obſerving, that 'tis very difficult to talk 
of the operations of the mind with perfect 
propriety and exactneſs; becauſe common 
language has ſeldom made any very nice 
diſtinctions among them, but has generally 
call'd by the fame term all ſuch as nearly 


reſemble each other. And as this is a ſource 


almoſt inevitable of obſcurity and confuſion 
in the author; ſo it may frequently give riſe 
to doubts and objections in the reader, 
which otherwiſe he wou'd never have dream'd 


of, 
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here ſuppos'd to have had only one expe- SRT. 
riment of a particular effect, yet we have VIII. 
many millions to convince us of this G 
principle; that like objects, plac d in like 
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PART of. Thus my general poſition, that an opi- 


III. 


CW RI 
Of know- 


nion or belief is nothing but a firong and 
lively idea deriv'd from a preſent impreſſion re- 


ledge 2 1 lated to it, may be liable to the following ob- 


proba 


* 


jection, by reaſon of a little ambiguity in thoſe 


words ſtrong and lively. It may be ſaid, that 
not only an impreſſion may give rife to 


reaſoning, but that an idea may alſo have 
the ſame influence; eſpecially upon my prin- 
ciple, that all our ideas are deriv' d from 
correſpondent impreſſions. For ſuppoſe I 
form at preſent an idea, of which I haye 
forgot the correſpondent impreſſion, I am 
able to conclude from this idea, that 
ſuch an impreſſion did once exiſt ; and as 
this concluſion is attended with belief, it 
may be aſk'd, from whence are the qua- 
lities of force and vivacity deriv'd, which 
conſtitute this belief? And to this I anſwer 
very readily, from the preſent idea. For as 


this idea is not here conſider'd, as the re- 


preſentation of any abſent object, but as a 
real perception in the mind, of which we 
are intimately conſcious, it muſt be able to 
beſtow on whatever is related to it the ſame 
quality, call it rmneſs, or ſolidity, or force, 
or vivacity, with which the mind reflects 
upon it, and is aſſur'd of its preſent exiſ- 
tence. The idea here ſupplies the Rae of 


an 
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uy impreſſion, and 1s entirely the fame, ſo Sr r. 
r as regards our preſent purpoſe. VIII. 
Deo the fame principles we need not Of the © 
be ſurpriz d to hear of the remembrance of % of 
an idea; that is, of the idea of an ide, 
and of its force and vivacity ſuperior to the 
looſe conceptions of the imagination. In 
thinking of our paſt thoughts we not only 
delineate out the objects, of which we were 
thinking, but alſo conceive the action of the 
mind in the meditation, that certain fe-ne- 
ſeai-quoi, of which 'tis impoſſible to give 
any definition or deſcription, but which e- 
very one ſufficiently underſtands, When 
the memory offers an idea of this, and re- 
preſents it as paſt, tis eaſily conceiv'd how 
that idea may have more vigour and firm- 
neſs, than when we think of a paſt thought, 

of which we have no remembrance. 

AFTER this any one will underſtand 
how we may form the idea of an im- 
preflion and of an idea, and how we may 


believe the exiſtence of an impreſſion and 
of an idea. th 


SE 
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PAT | mT | 

Il. W bu 
rs e 8 1, c T- IX. 5 


yo e. 0 * the effefs of 1 8 relations and 
orber habits. 


OWEVE R | convincing the forego- 
ing arguments may appear, we muſt 
not reſt contented with them, but muſt turn 
the ſubje& on every fide, in order to find 
ſome new points of view, from which we 
may illuſtrate and confirm ſuch extraordi- 
nary, and ſuch fundamental principles. A 
ſcrupulous heſitation to receive any new 
hypotheſis is ſo laudable a diſpoſition in 
philoſophers, and fo neceſſary to the exami- 
nation of truth, that it deſerves to be com- 
ply'd with, and requires that every argu- 
ment be produc'd, which may tend to their 
ſatisfaction, and every objection remov'd, 
which may ſtop them in their reaſoning. 
I nav often obſervd, that, beſide 
cauſe and effect, the two relations of re- 
ſemblance and contiguity, are to be conſi- 
der'd as aſſociating principles of thought, 
and as capable of conveying the imagina- 
tion from one idea to another. I have alſo 
obſery'd, that when of two objects connec- 
ted 
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ted together by any of theſe relations, one SECT. 
18 immediately preſent to the memory or IX. 
ſenſes, not only the mind is convey'd to its Of the 

co-relative by means of the aſſociating prin- {#1 7 
ciple ; but likewiſe conceives it with an ad- ent and 
ditional force and vigour, by the united o- 2 1 
peration of that principle, and of the preſent 
impreſſion. All this I have obſerv'd, in order 
to confirm by analogy, my explication of 
our judgments concerning cauſe and effect. 
But this very argument may, perhaps, be 
turn d againſt mie, and inſtead of a confir- 
mation of my hypotheſis, may become an 
objection to it. For it may be ſaid, that 
if all the parts of that hypotheſis be true, 
vi. that theſe three ſpecies of relation are 
derivd from the fame principles; that 
| their effects in inforcing and inlivening our 


; ideas are the ſame; and that belief is no- 
. thing but a more forcible and vivid concep- 
1 tion of an idea; it ſhou'd follow, that that 
action of the mind may not only be deriv'd 
e from the relation of cauſe and effect, but 
; | alſo. from thoſe of contiguity and reſem- 
Z blance. But as we find by experience, 
q that belief ariſes only from cauſation, and 
* that we can draw no inference from one 
0 object to another, except they be connected 
— by this relation, we may conclude, that 


4 | I there 
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PART there is ſome error in that reaſoning, which 
III. leads us into ſuch difficulties. 

Of Hou. TH Is is the objection; let us now con- 
2 * ſider its ſolution. Tis evident, that what- 
+... ever is preſent to the memory, ſtriking up- 
» on the mind with a vivacity, which re- 
ſembles an immediate impreſſion, muſt be- 
come of conſiderable moment in all the o- 
perations of the mind, and muſt eaſily di- 
ſtinguiſh itſelf above the mere fictions of the 
imagination, Of theſe impreſſions or. ideas 
of the memory we form a kind of ſyſtem, 
comprehending whatever we remember to 
have been preſent, either to our internal 
perception or ſenſes; and every particular 
of that ſyſtem, join'd to the preſent im- 
preſſions, we are pleas'd to call a reality. 
But the mind ſtops not here. For finding, 
chat with this ſyſtem of perceptions, there 
is another connected by cuſtom, or if you 
will, by the relation of cauſe or effect, it 
proceeds to the conſideration of their ideas ; 
and as it feels that tis in a manner neceſſa- 
rily determin'd to view theſe particular ideas, 
and that the cuſtom or relation, by which 
it is determin'd, admits not of the leaſt 
- Change, it forms them into a new ſyſtem, 
which it likewiſe dignifies with the title of 
realities. The firſt ud theſe ſyſtems is the 
object 


+. 


ect 
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Tas this latter principle, which peoples Of 75 je 
the world, and brings us acquainted with 72:9 0 
ſuch exiſtences, as by their removal in time ob — 


and place, lie beyond the reach of the ſenſes 3; 
and memory. By means of it I paint the | 
univerſe in my imagination, and fix my at- 
tention on any part of it I pleaſe, I form 
an idea of Rome, which I neither ſee nor 
remember; but which is connected with 
ſuch impreſſions as IJ remember to have re- 
ceived from the converſation and books of 
travellers and hiſtorians. This idea of Rome 


l place in a certain ſituation on the idea of 


an object, which T call the globe. I join 
to it the conception of a particular govern- 
ment, and religion, and manners. I look 
backward and conſider its firſt foundation; 
its ſeveral revolutions, ſucceſſes, and Anfor- 
tunes. All this, and every thing elſe, which 
believe, are nothing but ideas; tho by 
their force and ſettled order, ariſing from 
cuſtom and the relation of cauſe and effect, 
they diſtinguiſh themſelves from the other 
ideas, which are waged the —_— of the 
imagination. 

As to the influence of contipabty" and 
reſemblance; we may obſerve, that if the 

. O „ 


and ſenſes; the &Szcr. 
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PART contiguous and reſembling object be com- 


III. 
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prehended | in this ſyſtem of realities, there 


nee; is no doubt but theſe two relations will 
ledge and aſſiſt that of cauſe and effect, and in- 


probabi — 


hay. 


fix the related idea with more force in the 
imagination. This I ſhall enlarge upon 
preſently. Mean while I ſhall carry my ob- 
ſervation a ſtep farther, and aſſert, that even 
where the related object is but feign'd, the 
relation will ſerve to enliven the idea, and 


encreaſe its influence. A poet, no doubt, 


will be the better able to form a ſtrong de- 


ſcription of the Ely/p an fields, that he 
prompts his imagination by the view of a 
beautiful meadow or garden; as at another 
time he may by his fancy place himſelf in 
the midſt of theſe fabulous regians, that by 


the feign'd contiguity he may enliven his 


imagination. 


Bu T tho' I cannot her exclude 
the relations of reſemblance and contiguity 


- from operating on the fancy in this manner, 


tis obſervable that, when ſingle, their in- 
fluence is very feeble and uncertain. As 


the relation of cauſe and effect is requiſite 


to perſuade us of any real exiſtence, fo is this 
perſuaſion requiſite to give force to theſe o- 


ther relations. For where upon the appear- 
- ance of an impreſſion we not only feign 


another 
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another object, but likewiſe arbitrarily, and SECT. 
of our mere good-will and pleaſure give it XI. 


a particular relation to the impreſſion, this Of the of 


can have but a ſmall effect upon the mind 37 


ther rela- 
nor is there any reaſon, why, upon the re- tions and 


turn of the ſame impreſſion, we ſhou'd be _ ba- 


determin'd to place the ſame object in the 


| fame relation to it. There is no manner of 
| neceſſity for the mind to feign any reſem- 


bling and contiguous objects; and if it 
feigns ſuch, there is as little neceſſity for it 
always to confine itſelf to the ſame, without 
any difference or variation, And indeed 
ſuch a fiction is founded on ſo little reaſon, 
that nothing but pure caprice can determine 
the mind to form it; and that principle be- 
ing fluctuating and uncertain, tis impoſſi- 
ble it can ever operate with any conſidera- 
ble degree of force and conſtancy. The 
mind forſees and anticipates the change; 
and even from the very firſt inſtant feels the 


| looſeneſs of its actions, and the weak hold 


it has of its objects. And as this imperfec- 
tion is very ſenſible in every ſingle inſtance, 
it ſtill encreaſes by experience and ob- 
ſervation, when we compare the ſeveral in- 
ſtances we may remember, and form a ge- 
neral rule againſt the repoſing any aſſurance 
in thoſe momentary glimpſes of light, which 
"WA _ ariſe 
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Pak x ariſe in the imagination from a feign'd re- 


III. ſemblance and contiguity. 
> "Ln TIE relation of cauſe and elfect has all 
tedge and the oppoſite advantages. The objects it pre- 
4% ſents are fixt and unalterable. The impreſ- 

fions of ithe mernory never change in any 
conſiderable degree; and each impreſſion 
drawys along with it a preciſe idea, which 
takes its place in the imagination, as ſome- 
thing ſolid and real, certain and invariable. 
The thought is always determin'd to paſs 
from the impreſſion to the idea, and from 
that particular impreſſion to "that particu- 
lar idea, without any choice or hefitation. 
BU r not content with removing this ob- 
— I ſhall endeavour to extract from it 
a proof of the preſent doctrine. Contigui- 
ty and reſemblance have an effect much in- 
ferior to caufation; but ſtill have ſome ef- 
fect, and augment the conviction of any 
opinion, and the vivacity of any conception. 
If this can be prov'd in ſeveral new inſtances, 
"beſide what we have already obſer wd, twill 
be allow 'd no inconſiderable argument, that 
belief is nothing but a lively igen related to 
a preſent Irie. | 
To begin wich contiguity; it has been 
remarkd among the Mahomerans as well as 
Chriſtians, that "thoſe Prigrims, "who bave 


ken | 
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after more faithful and zealous believers, 
than thoſe who, have not had that advantage. 
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ſeen Mzcca or the HoLV Land are ever ITED 


72 the ef- 


A man, whoſe memory preſents him with Jens _ 


a lively. i image of the Red- Sea, and the De- 


doubt of any miraculous events, which are 
related either by Moſes or the Evangeliſts. 
The lively idea of the places paſſes by an 


_ eaſy tranſition to the facts, which are ſup- 


pos 'd to have been related to them by con- 


tiguity, and encreaſes the belief by encrea- 


ſing the vivacity of the conception. The 


remembrance of theſe fields and rivers has 
the ſame influence on the vulgar as a new 


argument; and from the ſame cauſes. 


WE may form a like obſervation con- 
cerning reſemblance. We have remark'd, 
that the concluſion, which we draw from a 


E preſent object to its abſent cauſe or effect, 


is neyer founded on any qualities, which 
we obſerye in that object, conſider'd in it- 
ſelf; or, in other words, that tis impoſſible 
to determine, otherwiſe than by experience, 
what will reſult from any phænomenon, or 
what has preceded it. But tho' this he 
ſo evident in itſelf, that it ſeem'd not 


to require any proof; yet ſome philoſo- 


Phers have imagin'd that there is an appa- 
O 3 | rent 


ther rela- 
tions and 


ert, and Feruſalem, and Gali le, can never _ ba-. 
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PART rent cauſe for the communication of mo- 


III. 


D 
Of know- 


ledge and 
Frobabi- 
tity. 


tion, and that a reaſonable man might im- 
mediately infer the motion of one body from 
the impulſe of another, without having re- 
courſe to any paſt obſervation. That this 


opinion is falſe will admit of an eaſy proof. 


For if ſuch an inference may be drawn mere- 


ly from the ideas of body, of motion, and 
of impulſe, it muſt amount to a demon- 
ſtration, and muſt imply the abſolute im- 
poſſibility of any contrary ſuppoſition. Eve- 
ry effect, then, beſide the communication 


of motion, implies a formal contradiction; 


and 'tis impoſſible not only that it can exiſt, 


but alſo that it can be conceiv'd. But we 
may ſoon ſatisfy ourſelves of the contrary, 
by forming a clear and conſiſtent idea of one 
body's moving upon another, and of its reſt 


immediately upon the contact ; or of its re- 


turning back in the fame line, in which it 
came; or of its annihilation ; or circular or 


elliptical motion: and in ſhort, of an infinite 


number of other changes, which we may 
ſuppoſe it to undergo. Theſe ſuppoſitions 
are all conſiſtent and natural; and the rea- 
ſon, why we imagine the communication of 


motion to be more conſiſtent and natural 


pot only than thoſe ſuppoſitions, but alſo 
than any other natural effect, is founded on 
. We 
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the relation of re/emblance betwixt the cauſe 8 x c T. 


— 1 : | : 
; and effect, which is here united to experi- IX. 
8 ence, and binds the objects in the cloſeſt G be +- 
. and moſt intimate manner to each other, ſo Fern, #4 
8 : E | | er rela- 
18 as to make us imagine them to be abſolute- h and 
K ly inſeparable. Reſemblance, then, has the 22 
: ſame or a parallel influence with experience; 
C- 7M . » 
d and as the only immediate effect of expe- 
: rience is to aſſociate our ideas together, it 
5 follows, that all belief ariſes from the aſſo- 
ciation of ideas, according to my hypotheſis. 
E 1 . 74 a 
1 T 1s univerſally allow'd by the writers on 
optics, that the eye at all tumes ſees an equal 
n; 1 
0 number of phyſical points, and that a man 
is on the top of a mountain has no larger an 
We i : 
image preſented to his ſenſes, than when he 
"he is coop'd up in the narroweſt court or cham- 
oft ber. Tis only by experience that he infers 
"ny the greatneſs of the object from ſome pecu- 
it liar qualities of the image; and this infe- 
"8 rence of the judgment he confounds with 
* ſenſation, as is common on other occaſions. 
5 Now 'tis evident, that the inference of the 
of judgment is here much more lively- than 
2 what is uſual in our common reaſonings, and 
9 that a man has a more vivid conception of 
of WL 
FIR the vaſt extent of the ocean from the image 
110 he receives by the eye, when he ſtands on 
1 the top of the high promontory, than mere- 


the 


O 4 ly 
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PART ly from hearing the roaring of the waters, 


II 


He feels a more ſenſible pleaſure from its 


Of kno. magnificence; which is a proof of a. more 
1 — | lively idea: And he confounds his judg- 


probabi- 


4 


ment with ſenfation; which is another 
proof oſ it. But as the inference is equally cer- 

tam and immediate in both caſes, this ſupe- 
rior vivacity of our conception in one. cafe 
can proceed from nothing but this, that in 


drawing an inference from the fight, be- 


ſide the cuſtomary conjunction, there is al- 
fo a reſemblance betwixt the image and the 
object vre infer; which ſtrengthens the re- 
lation, and conveys the vivacity of the im- 
preſſion to the related idea with an eaſter 
arid more natural movement. | 

No weakneſs of human nature is more 
univerial and conſpicuous than what we com- 
monly call CREDULITY, or a too eaſy 
faith in the teſtimony of others; and this 
weakneſs is alſo very naturally accounted for 


from the influence of reſemblance. When 


we receive any matter of fact upon human 
teſtimony, our faith ariſes from the very 
ſame origin as our inferences from cauſes 


to effects, and from effects to cauſes; nor 


is there any thing but our experience of the 
governing ptinciples of human nature, which 
can give us any aſſurande of the veracity of 

„ - men, 
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men. But tho' experience be the true ſtan- Sz e r. 
dard of this, as well as of all other judg- IX. 


ments, we feldom regulate ourſelves entire- G ze 


1 : | ; r [ets of a+ 
ly by it; but have a remarkable propenſity /{® + 
to believe whatever is reported, even con- tions and 


cerning apparitions, enchantments, and pro- 3 


bits. 
digies, however contrary to daily experience 
and obfervation, 'The words or diſcourſes 
of others have an intimate connexion with 
certain ideas in their mind; and theſe ideas 
have alſo a connexion with the facts or ob- 


| jects, which they repreſent. This latter 


connexion is generally much over-rated, and 
commands our aſſent beyond what experi- 
ence will juſtify ; which can proceed from 
nothing beſide the reſemblance betwixt the 
ideas and the facts. Other effects only point 
out their cauſes in an oblique manner; but 


| the teſtimony of men does it directly, and 


is to be conſider d as an image as well as 
an effect. No wonder, therefore, we are 

ſo rath in drawing our inferences from it, 

and are leſs guided by experience in our 
judgments concerning it, than in thoſe up- 

on any other ſubject. 

As reſemblance, when conjabtd with 
cauſation, fortifies our reaſonings; ſo the 
want of it in any very great degree is 
able almoſt entirely to deſtroy them. Of 


this 
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PART this there is a remarkable inſtance in the 


III. 


A Treatiſe of Human Mature. 


univerſal careleſſneſs and ſtupidity of men 


of with regard to a future ſtate, where they 


ledge and 
probabi- 


lich. 


ſhow as obſtinate an incredulity, as they 
do a blind credulity on other occaſions. 
There is not indeed a more ample matter 
of wonder to the ſtudious, and of regret 


to the pious man, than to obſerve the neg- 


ligence of the bulk of mankind concern- 
ing their approaching condition; and 'tis 
with reaſon, that many eminent theologians 


have not ſcrupled to affirm, that tho' the 


vulgar have no formal e m of infide- 


lity, yet they are really infidels in their 


hearts, and have nothing like what we can 


call a belief of the eternal duration of their 


ſouls. For let us conſider on the one hand 


what divines have diſplay'd with ſuch elo- 


- quence concerning the importance of eter- 


nity ; and at the ſame time reflect, that tho 
in matters of rhetoric we ought to lay 
our account with ſome exaggeration, we 
muſt in this caſe allow, that the ſtrongeſt 
figures are infinitely inferior to the ſubject : 


And after this let us view on the other hand 


the prodigious ſecurity of men in this par- 
ticular : I aſk, if theſe people really believe 
what is inculcated on them, and what they 
pretend to affirm; and the anſwer is obvi- 

ouſly 
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ouſly in the negative. As belief is an act SE CT. 


of the mind ariſing from cuſtom, tis not 


ſtrange the want of reſemblance ſhow's ober- 9 
throw what cuſtom has eſtabliſh'd, and di- . f 


other rela- 
miniſh the force of the idea, as migeli as that 155 2 
ot! er Da- 


latter principle encreaſes it. A future ſtate | 
is ſo far remov d from our comprehenſion, 
and we have ſo obſcure an idea of the man- 
ner, in which we ſhall exiſt after the diſ- 
ſolution of the body, that all the reaſons 
we can invent, however ſtrong in them- 
ſelves, and however much aſſiſted by edu- 
cation, are never able with ſlow imaginations 
to ſurmount this difficulty, or beſtow a ſuf- 
ficient authority and force on the idea. I 
rather chooſe to aſcribe this incredulity to 
the faint idea we form of our future condi- 
tion, deriv'd from its want of reſemblance 
to the preſent life, than to that deriv'd from 
its remoteneſs. For I obſerve, that men 


are eyery where concern'd about what may 


happen after their death, provided it regard 
this world ; and that there are few to whom 
their name, their family, their friends, and 
their country are in any period of time en- 
tirely indifferent. 

Abd indeed the want of reſemblance in 
this caſe ſo entirely deſtroys belief, that ex- 


gept thoſe few, who upon cool reflection on 


the 
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PART the importance of the ſubject, have taken 
p care by repeated meditation to imprint in 
of how. their minds the arguments for a future ſtate, 
7 there ſcarce are any, who believe the im- 
* mortality of the ſou { with a true and eſtab- 
© bi liſh d judgment; 3 ſuch as 18 deriv'd from the 

teſtimony of travellers and hiſtorians, This 
appears very conſpicuouſly wherever men 
have occaſion to compare the pleaſures and 
pains, the rewards and puniſhments of this 
life with thoſe of a future ; even tho' the 
caſe does not concern themſelves, and there 
is no violent paſſion to diſturb their judg- 
ment. The Roman Catbolicks are certainly 
the moſt zealous of any ſect in. the chriſtian 
world; and yet you'll find few among the 
more ſenſible people of that communion, 
who do not blame the Gunpowder-treaſon, 
and the maſſacre of St. Bartholemew, as cruel 
and barbarous, tho' projected or executed 
againſt thaſe yery people, whom without 
any ſcruple they condemn to eternal and 
infinite puniſhments, All we can fay in ex- 
cuſe for this inconſiſtency is, that they really 
do not believe what they affirm concerning 
a future ſtate ; nor is there any better proof 
of it than the very inconſiſtency. 
_ WE may add to this a remark ; that in 
matters of religion men take a pleaſure in 
being 
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being terrify'd, and that no preachers are ſo 8 Ef. 
popular, as thoſe who excite the moſt diſ- IX. 
mal and gloomy paſſions. In the common of . 
affairs of life, where we feel and are pene- 77" 9 
trated with the ſolidity of the ſubject, no- tions and 
thing can be more difagreeable than feur and 3 
terror; and 'tis only in dramatic perfor- 
mances and in religious diſeourſes, that they 

ever give pleaſure. In theſe latter caſes the 
imagination repoſes itſelf indolently on the 
idea; and the paſſion, being ſoften'd by the 
want of belief in the ſubject, has no more 


chan the aprecable effect of enlivening the | 
Y mind, and fixing the attention. ; 
n TE preſent hypotheſis will receive additi- 
S | 'onaliconfirmation, if we examine the effects of 

, other kinds of cuſtom, as well as of other 

5 relations. To underſtand this ve muſt con- 

8 


ſider, that cuſtom, to which T attribute all 
belief and reaſoning, may operate upon the 
at mind in invigorating an idea after two fe- 


d veral ways. For ſuppoſing that in all paſt 
_ experience we have found two objects to have 
1 been always conjoin'd together, tis evident, 
g that upon the appearance of one of theſe 
of objects in an impreſſion, we muſt from cuſ- 
tom make an eaſy tranſition to the idea of 
in 'that object, which uſually attends it; and 
in by means of the prefent imprefſion and eaſy 
ng FM tranſition, 
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PART tranſition muſt conceive that idea in a ſtronger 


III. 


and more lively manner, than we do any 


Of knop- looſe floating image of the fancy. But let 
teage and us next ſuppoſe, that a mere idea alone, 


probabi- 


lity. 


without any of this curious and almoſt ar- 


tificial preparation, ſhou'd frequently make 


appear, that their effects on the judgment 
are ſimilar and proportionable, we may cer- 
tainly conclude, that the foregoing explica- 


its appearance in the mind, this idea muſt 
by degrees acquire a facility and force; and 


both by its firm hold and eaſy introduction 
diſtinguiſh itſelf from any new and unuſual 
idea. This is the only particular, in which 
theſe two kinds of cuſtom agree; and if it 


tion of that faculty is ſatisfactory. But can 


we doubt of this agreement in their influence 
on the judgment, when we confider the na- 


ture and effects of EDUCATION ? 
AL L thoſe opinions and notions of things, 


to which we have been accuſtom'd from 


our infancy, take ſuch deep root, that tis 


we muſt not be contented with ſaying, that 


impoſſible for us, by all the powers of rea- 
| ſon and experience, to eradicate them; and 
this habit not only approaches in its influ- 


ence, but even on many occaſions prevails 


over that which ariſes from the conſtant and 


inſeparable union of cauſes and effects. Here 


the 


— rm ee — — 
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the vividneſs of the idea produces the belief: 8 E Cr. 


We muſt maintain that they are individu- 


ally the ſame. The frequent repetition of . 
any idea infixes it in the imagination; but % 2. 


ther rela- 


cou'd never poſſibly of itſelf produce belief, e 
if chat act of the mind was, by the original 2% . 


bits. 


conſtitution. of our natures, annex'd only to 
a reaſoning and compariſon of ideas. Cuſ- 
tom may lead us into ſome. falſe compa- 
riſon of ideas. This is the utmoſt effect we 
can conceive of it. But 'tis certain it cou d 
never ſupply the place of that compariſon, 
nor produce any act of the mind, which 
naturally belong d to that principle. 

A PERSON, that has loſt a leg or an 
arm by amputation, endeavours for a long 
time afterwards t5. ſerve himſelf with them. 
After the death of any one, 'tis a common 


remark of the whole family, but eſpecially 


of the ſervants, that they can ſcarce believe 
him to be dead, but ſtib imagine him to 
be in his chamber or in any other place, 
where they were accuſtom'd to find him. 


I have often heard in converſation, after 


talking of a perſon, that is any way cele- 


brated, that one, who has no acquaintance 
with him, will ſay, I have never ſeen ſuch-a- 


one, but ding fancy I haue; fo often have I 


heard 
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Ir we bets this argument Gris FA 


2 an. cation in à praper light, twill appear very con- 
* 8 


lity. 


_ - wincing; and the more ſo, that tis founded 
on one of the moſt common phænomena, 


5 that is any where to be met with. I am 


perſuaded, that upon examination we fhall 
find more than one half of thoſe opinions, 
that prevail among mankind, to be owing 
to education, and that the e which 
are thus implicitely embrac'd, over ballance 
thoſe, which are owing Aber to abſtract 


reaſoning or experience. As liars, by the 
frequent repetition of their lies, come at laſt 
to remember them; ſo the judgment, or 


rather the imagination, by the like means, 
may have ideas ſo ſtrongly imprinted on it, 
and conceive them in ſo full a light, that 


they may operate upon the mind in the 
ſame manner with thoſe, which the ſenſes, | 


memory or reaſon preſent to us. But as 


_ etlucation is an artificial and not a natural 


cauſe, and as its maxims are frequently con- 
3 to reaſdn, and even to themſelves in 
ent times and places, it is never upon 


that account recoghiz d by philoſophers ; 
tho' in reality it be built almoſt on the 


fame foundation of cuſtom and repetition 
| > oy ” as 


8 
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as our mann from cauſes and FT 8. 


N 8 72 . 5 
Of the influence of. belief... 


philoſophy, as a fallacious ground of 


afſent to any opinion, it prevails nevertheleſs 


in the world, and is the cauſe why all l 


tems are apt to be rejected at firſt as new 


and unuſual. This perhaps will be the fate 
of what 1 have here advanc'd concerning 


belief, and tho the proofs I have produc'd 


appear to me perfectly concluſive, I expect 


not to make many proſelytes to my opi- 
nion. Men will ſcarce ever be perſuaded, 
that effects of ſuch conſequence can flow from 
principles, which are ſeemingly ſo inconſi- 
derable, and that the far greateſt part of our 
reaſonings with all our actions and paſſions, f 


* In general we may obſerve, that as our aſſent to all 


probable reaſonings is founded on the vivacity of ideas, it re- 


ſembles many of thoſe whimſies and prejudices, which are re- 


_ fted-under the opprobrious character of being the offspring 


of the imagination. By this expreſſion it appears that the 
word, imagination, is commonly us'd in two different ſenſes ; 
= tho” nothing be more contrary to true philoſophy, than 


this inaccuracy, 2208 in the following reaſonings I have often, 
into it. When F oppoſe the imagination 


been oblig d to 
to the ** J mean the faculty, by which we form our 
fainter ideas. When I oppoſe it to reaſon, I mean the ſame 
faculty,” excluding only our demonſtrative and ' probable" rea- 
ſonings. When I oppoſe it to neither, tis indifferent whether 
it be taken i in the 2 er or more inte — 8 at ere 
the context will ſuficiently explain the n 


Vor. I, 


can 


209 


U tho education be diſclaim'd bs B CT: 


PART can be deriv d fon a PO 3 
| * habit. To obviate this objection, I ſhall here 


Of know- anticipate a little what wou'd more properly 


bo * 724 fall under our conſideration afterwards, when 


we come to treat of the Feen pad the 
ſenſe of beauty. Felt” 

TERRE is implanted i in the human wind 

a perception of pain and pleaſure, as the chief 


ſpring and moving principle of all its actions. 


But-pain and pleaſure have two ways of mak- 
ing their appearance in the mind; of which 
the one has effects very different from the other. 
They may either appear in impreſſion to the 
actual feeling, or only in idea, as at preſent 
when I mention them. Tis evident the influ- 
ence of theſe upon our actions is far from being 
equal. Impreſſions always aQuate the ſoul, 
and that in the higheſt degree; but tis not 


every idea which bas the ſame effect. Na- 


ture has proceeded with caution in this caſe, 
and ſcems to have carefully avoided the in- 
conveniences of two extremes. Did impreſ- 

fions alone influence the will, we ſhould 

every moment of our liues be ſubzect to the 
greateſt calamities; becauſe, tho we foreſaw 

: their approach, e ſhould not be provided by 


nature with any principle of action, which 


might impel us to avoid them. On the other 


hand, did every idea 2 * aur actions, 
53 | « — Qui 
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our condition would not be much mended. S x cr. 
For ſuch is the unſteadineſs and activity of X. 

thought; that the images of every thing, Gf the 
eſpecially of goods and evils, are always farm: of 


_ wandering in the mind; and were it mov * 
by every idle conception of this kind, it 
would never enjoy a moment's peace and 
tranquillity. | 

Naar u RE has, therefore, chunt a me- 
dium, and has neither beſtow'd on every idea 
of good and evil the power of actuating the 
will, nor yet has entirely excluded them from 
this influence. Tho' an idle fiction has no 
efficacy, yet we find by experience, that 
the ideas of thoſe objects, which we believe 
either are or will be exiſtent, produce in a 
leſſer degree the ſame effect with thoſe im- 


preſſions, which are immediately preſent to 


the ſenſes and perception. The effect, then, 
of belief is to raiſe up a ſimple idea to an 
equality with our impreſſions, and beſtow 
on it a like influence on the paſſions. Fhis 
effect it can only have by making an idea 
approach an impreſſion in force and vivacity. 
For as the different degrees of force make all 
the original difference betwixt an impreſſion 
and an idea, they muſt of conſequence be the 


ſource of all the differences in the effects of 


theſe perceptions, and their removal, in whole 
8 P 2 or 
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PAR I or in bar., the cauſe of every new reſemblance 


III. 


of . approach the impreſſions i in force and vivacity, 


bm — it will likewiſe imitate them in its influence 
my. 


they acquire. Wherever we can make an idea 


on the mind; and vice ver/a, where it imi- 


tates them in that influence, as in the pre- 
ſent caſe, this muſt proceed from its ap- 


proaching them in force and vivacity. Be. 


lief, therefore, ſince it cauſes an idea to imi- 


tate the effects of the impreſſions, muſt make 
it reſemble them in theſe qualities, and is 


nothing but @ more vivid and intenſe concep- 
tion of any idea. This, then, may both ſerve 


as an additional argument for the preſent ſyſ- 


tem, and may give us a notion after what 


manner our reaſonings from cauſation are able 


to operate on the will and paſſions. 

As belief is almoſt abſolutely requiſite to 
the exciting our paſſions, fo the paſſions in 
their turn are very favourable to belief; and 
not only ſuch facts as convey agreeable emo- 
tions, but very often ſuch as give pain, 
do upon that account become more readily 
the objects of faith and opinion, A coward, 
whoſe fears are eafily awaken'd, readily aſ- 


ſents to every account of danger he meets 


with; as a perſon of a ſorrowful and melan- 
choly diſpoſition is very credulous of every 


thing, that nouriſhes is T_T paſſion, 


When 


4 
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When any affecting object is preſented, itSzcT. 
gives the alarm, and excites immediately a 
| degree of its proper paſſion; eſpecially in g r 
| perſons who are naturally inclined to that fume of 
paſſion, This emotion paſſes by an eaſy oy 
tranſition to the imagination; and diffuſing 
itſelf over our idea of the affecting object, 
makes us form that idea with greater force 
and vivacity, and conſequently aſſent to it, 
according to the precedent ſyſtem. Admi- 
ration and ſurprize have the fame effect as 
the other paſſions; and accordingly we may 
obſerve, that among the vulgar, quacks and 
projectors meet with a more eaſy faith upon 
account of their magnificent pretenſions, than 
if they kept themſelves within the bounds of 
moderation. The firſt aſtoniſhment, which 
naturally attends: their miraculous: relations, 
ſpreads itſelf over the whole ſoul, and fo vi- 
vifies and enlivens the idea, that it reſembles 
the inferences we draw from experience. This 
s a myſtery, with which we may be alrea- 
dy a little acquainted, and which we ſhall 
have farther occaſion to be let into in the 
progreſs of this treatiſe. 8 
AFTER this account of the influence 
belief on the paſſions, we ſhall find leſs 
difficulty in explaining its effects on the 
imagination, however extraordinary they 
| may 
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PART may appear, "Tis certain we. cannot take 
III. pleaſure in any diſcourſe, where our judg- 
— bi ment gives no aſſent to thoſe 1 images which 
{rage and are preſented to our fancy. The converſa- 
> * tion of thoſe, who have acquir'd a habit of 
lying, tho' in affairs of no moment, never 
gives any ſatisfaction; and that becauſe thoſe 


ideas they preſent to us, not being attended. 


with belief, make no impreſſion upon the 
mind. Poets themſelves, tho liars by pro- 


feſſion, always endeavour to give an air of 


truth to their fictions; and whete that is to- 
tally neglected, their performances, however 
ingenious, will never be able to afford much 
pleaſure. In ſhort, we may obſerve, that 
even when ideas have no manner of influence 
on the will and paſſions, truth and reality 
are ſtill requiſite, in order to make them en- 
tertaining to the imagination, 

| Bur if we compare together all the phæ- 
nomena that cccur on this head, we hall 
find, that truth, however neceſſary it may 


ſeem in all works of genius, has no other 


effect than to procure an eaſy reception for 
the ideas, and to make the mind acquieſce 
in them with ſatisfaction, or at leaſt without 
reluctance. But as this is an effect, which 
may uy be e to ow” from that ſo- 


! 


** 


gination. Poets have form'd what they call 


circumſtance inviolably obſerved; but in or- 
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lidity and force, which, according to my 8 E 1. 
ſyſtem, attend thoſe ideas that are eſtabliſh'd X. 


by reaſonings from cauſation ; it follows, that hot cimmu 
all the influence of belief upon the fancy 94 of 
may be explained from that ſyſtem, Ac- 
cordingly we may obſerve, that wherever that 
influence ariſes from any other principles be- 
fide truth or reality, they ſupply its place, 


and give an equal entertainment to the ima- 


a poetical ſyſtem of things, which tho it be 
believ d neither by themſelves nor readers, is 
commonly eſteem'd a ſufficient foundation for 
any fiction. We have been ſo much accuſtom'd 
to the names of Mars, JueiTERr, Venus, 
that in the ſame manner as education infixes 
any opinion, the conſtant repetition of theſe 
ideas makes them enter into the mind with 
facility, and prevail upon the fancy, without 
influencing the judgment. In like manner 
tragedians always borrow their fable, or at 
leaſt the names of their principal actors, from 
lome known paſſage in hiſtory; and that not 
in order to deceive the ſpectators ; for they 
will frankly confeſs, that truth is not in any 


der to procure a more eaſy reception into the 
imagination for thoſe extraordinary, events, 

which they repreſent. But this is a precau- 
4 tion, 
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Pax x tion, which is not required of comic poets, 


Of tub. 
ledge and 
probabi- 
lity.” 


whoſe perſonages and incidents, being of a 


more familiar kind, enter eaſily into the con- 
ception, and are received without any ſuch 


formality, even tho? at firſt fight they be 
known to be fictitious, and the pure off- 
ſpring of the fancy. Br 
Fn rs mixture of truth and: falſhood: in 
the fables of tragie poets not only ſerves our 
preſent purpoſe, by ſhewing, that the ima- 
gination can be fatisfy'd without any abſolute 
belief or aſſurance; but may in another view 
be regarded as a very ſtrong confirmation of 
this ſyſtem. Tis evident, that poets make 
uſe of this artifice of borrowing the names 


of their perſons, and the chief events of their 
poems, from hiſtory, in order to procure a 
more eaſy reception for the whole, and cauſe 


it to make a deeper impreſſion on the fancy 
and affections. The ſeveral incidents of the 
piece acquire a kind of relation by being uni- 
ted into one poem or repreſentation; and if 
any of theſe incidents be an object of belief, 


it beſtows a force and vivacity on the others, 


Which are related to it. The vividneſs of 


the firſt conception diffuſes itſelf along the 


relations, and is convey'd, as by ſo many 


pipes or canals, to every idea that has any 


communication with the primary one. This, 


indeed, 


2 BY 
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indeed, can never amount to a ae _ SECT. 
—_— and tat becauſe the union X. 
the ideas is, in a manner, We 1 Of the = 
ſtill it approaches ſo near, in its influence, Nm f 
as may Convince us, that they are derivd © 
from the ſame origin. Belief muſt pleaſe. 
the imagination by means of the force and 
vivacity which attends it; ſince every idea, 
which has force and vivacity, is found to be 
agreeable to that faculty. 
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| To confirm this we may obſerve, that 
7 the aſſiſtance is mutual betwixt the judgment 
f WW and fancy, as well as betwixt the judgment 
and paſſion; and that belief not only gives 
$ vigour to the imagination, but that a vigorous. 
r and ſtrong imagination iszof all talents the 
a | moſt proper to procure belief and authority. 
e Tis difficult for us to withold our aſſent 
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y from what is painted out to us in all the co- | 
Cc lours of eloquence ; and the yivacity pro- | | 
1 duc d by the fancy is in many caſes greater 1 
if than that which ariſes from cuſtom and expe- i 
f rience. We are hurried away by the lively g 
8. imagination of our author or companion; it 
of _and even he himſelf is often a victim to his 

he own fire and genius, 

ny Non will it be amiſs to remark, that as 

ny a lively imagination very often degenerates 

1s, into madneſs or ally, and bears it a great 

- | reſem- 
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PART reſemblance in its operations; ſo they in- 
III. fluence the judgment after the ſame manner, 
Of know. and produce belief from the very ſame prin- 


"4 ciples. When the imagination, from any 
extraordinary ferment. of the blood and ſpi- 
rits, acquires ſuch a vivacity as diſorders all 
its powers and faculties, there is no means of 
diſtinguiſhing betwixt truth and falſhood ; 
but every looſe fiction or idea, having the 
fame influence as the impreſſions of the me- 
mory, or the concluſions of the judgment, 
is receiv'd on the fame footing, and operates 
with equal force on the paſſions. A preſent 
impreſſion and a cuſtomary tranſition are now 
no longer neceſſary to inliven our ideas. Eve- 
ry chimera of the brain is as vivid and in- 
tenſe as any of thoſe inferences, which we 
formerly dignify'd with the name of con- 
cluſions concerning matters of fact, and 
ſometimes as the preſent impreſſions of the 
ſenſes. Jes uit vel 5 Gage 295% 
W᷑xE may obſerve the ſame effect of poetry 
in a leſſer degree; only with this difference, 
that the leaſt reflection diſſipates the illuſions 
of poetry, and places the objects in their 
proper light. Tis however certain, that in 
the warmth of a poetical enthufiaſm, a poet 
has a counterfeit belief, and even a kind of 
viſion of his objects: And if there be any 
15 — ſhadow 


w 
' 
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ſhadow of argument to ſupport this belief, S EC T. 
nothing contributes more to his full con- X. 
23 
viction than a blaze of poetical figures and of d.: 2. 
images, which have their effect upon the ., of 
poet himſelf, as well as upon his readets. 


0 f the 22 720 chances. 


UT in et to beſtow on this iter 8 E CT, 
D its full force and evidence, we muſt XI. 
carry our eye from it a moment to conſider VV 
its conſequences, and explain from the ſame _ 
principles ſome other ſpecies of reaſoning, . 


: which are deriv'd from the ſame origin. 
f Tos E philoſophers, who have divided 
| 


human reaſon into knowledge and probability,” 
and have defin d the firſt to be that ei- 
dence, which ariſes from the compariſon of 
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y ideas, are oblig'd to comprehend all our ar- 
, guments from cauſes or effects under the 
4 general term of probability. But tho every 


Ar one be free to uſe his terms in what ſenſe. 
in be pleaſes; and accordingly in the precedent 
et part of this diſcourſe, I have follow'd this 
method of expreſſion; tis however certain, D 
ny that in common diſcourſe we readily affirm, 
that 
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PART that many arguments from cauſation exceed 


III. 


probability, and may be receiv'd as a ſupe- 


Of N rior kind of evidence. One wou'd appear 


pro 0 
2 


2 ridiculous, who wou'd fay, that tis only 
probable the ſun will riſe to-morrow, or 


that all men muſt dye; tho' tis plain we 
have no further aſſurance of theſe facts, 
than what experience- affords us. For this 
reaſon, twould perhaps be more convenient, 
in order at once to preſerve the comnon 


ſignification of words, and mark the ſeveral 


degrees of evidence, to diſtinguiſh human 


. reaſon into three kinds, viz. that from 
knowledge, from proofs, and from probabili- 
ties. By knowledge, I mean the aſſurance 
ariſing from the compariſon of ideas. By 
| proofs, thoſe arguments, which are deriv'd 
from the relation of cauſe and effect, and 


which are entirely free from doubt and un- 
certainty. By probability, that evidence, 
which is ſtill attended with uncertainty. 


Tis this laſt ſpecies of eee 1 popes 


to examine. | 

PROBABILITY. or reaſoning from con- 
jecture may be divided into two kinds, viz. 
that which is founded on chance, and that 
which ariſes from cauſes. Ine n conſi- 
der each of theſe in ordert. 


* idea of cauſe * N 


from 
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from experience, which preſenting us with S E. 
certain objects conſtantly conjoin'd with each XI. 

other, produces ſuch a habit of ſurveying abe TY 
them in that relation, that we cannot with- , 
out a ſenfible violence ſurvey them in any chance. 
other. On the other hand, as chance is no- 
thing real in itſelf, and properly, ſpeaking, is 
merely the negation of a cauſe, its influence 

on the mind is contrary to that of cauſa- 

tion; and 'tis effential to it, to leave the 
imagination perfectly indifferent, either to 
conſider the exiſtence or non- exiſtence of that 
object, which is regarded as contingent. A 
cauſe traces the way to our thought, and 

in a manner forces us to ſurvey ſach cer- 

tain objects, in ſuch certain relations. 
Chance can only deſtroy this determination 

of the thought, and leave the mind in its 

native ſituation of indifference; in which, 

upon the abſence of a cauſe, tis inſtantly 

re- inſtated. LK” e 

S8 N therefore an entire indifference is 
eſſential to chance, no one chance can poſſibly 

be ſuperior to another, otherwiſe than as it 

is compos d of a ſuperior number of equal 
chances. For if we affirm that one chance 

can, after any other manner, be ſuperior 
to another, we muſt at the ſame time affirm, 
d that there is ſomething, which gives it the 
b | ſupe- 
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PART ſuperiority, and. determines the event iter 


III. 
: Of know: 


to that ſide. than the other: That is, in = 
ther words, we muſt allow of a cauſe, and 


ledge and deſtroy the ſuppoſition of chance; which 


pr e 
lity. 


no calculation meren, the laws of ha- 


we had before eſtabliſh'd, oy,” perfect and 


total indifference is eſſential to chance, and 
one total indifference can never in itſelf be 
either ſuperior or inferior to another, 'This 
truth is not peculiar to my ſyſtem, but is 


acknowledg'd by every one, that forms cal- 


culations concerning chances. 


A ND here tis remarkable, that tho 


chance and cauſation be directly contrary, 
yet tis impoſſible for us to conceive this 
combination of chances, which is requiſite 
to render one hazard ſuperior to another, 


without ſuppoſing a mixture of cauſes a- 


mong the chances, and a conjunction of 


neceſſity in ſome particulars, with a total 
indifference in others. Where nothing li- 
mits the chances, every notion, that the 


moſt extravagant fancy can form, is upon a 
footing of equality nor can there be any 
circumſtance to give one the advantage a- 


bove another. Thus unleſs we allow, that 


there are ſome cauſes to make the dice fall, 
and preſerve their form in their fall, and lie 


upon ſome one of their ſides, we can form 


zard, 
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zard. But ſuppoſing theſe cauſes to ope- S E CT. 
rate, and ſuppoſing likewiſe all the reſt to XI. 
be indifferent and to be determin'd by l. 
chance, tis eaſy to arrive at a notion of a 2 
ſuperior combination of chances. A dye, chancer. 
that has four ſides mark d with a certain 

number of ſpots, and only two with ano- 


ther, affords us an obvious and eaſy inſtance 
, of this ſuperiority. The mind is here li- 


mited by the cauſes to ſuch a preciſe num- 
ber and quality of the events; and at the 
ſame time is undetermin'd in its choice of 
any particular event. 1 
PROC RE DING then in that reaſoning, 
wherein we have advanc'd three ſteps ; that 
chance is merely the negation of a cauſe, 
and produces a total indifference in the 
mind; that one negation of a cauſe and 
one total indifference can never be ſuperior 
or inferior to another; and that there muſt 
always be a mixture of cauſes among the 
chances, in order to be the foundation of any 
reaſoning : We are next to conſider what 
effect a ſuperior combination of chances can 
have upon the mind, and after what man- 
ner it influences our judgment and opinion. 
Here we may repeat all the ſame arguments 
we employ'd in examining that belief, which 
ariſes from cauſes ; and may prove after the 
We OT, ſame 
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probabi- 
lity. 
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Pa RT Gas manner, that a ſuperior number of 

III. chances produces our aſſent neither by de- 
Of know. monſtratian nor probability. Tis indeed e- 
e and vident, that we can never by the compari- 


ſon of mere ideas make any diſcovery, 


which can be of conſequence i in this affair, 
and that tis impoſſible to prove with cer- 
tainty, that any event muſt fall on that fide. 
where there is a ſuperior number of chances. 


To ſuppoſe in this caſe any certainty, were 
to overthrow what we have eſtabliſh'd con- 
cerning the oppoſition of chances, and their 
perfect equality and indifference. 

SHov'D it be ſaid, that tho in an oppo- 


ſition of chances tis impoſſible to determine 


with certainty, on which ſide the event will 
fall, yet we can pronounce with certainty, 


that tis more likely and probable, 'twill be 


on that ſide where there is a ſuperior num- 


ber of chances, than where there is an in- 


iferior: Shou'd this be ſaid, I wou'd aſk, 


what is here meant by /ikelihood and pro- 


Bability? The likelihood and probability of 
obances is a ſuperior number of equal chan- 


des; and conſequently when we fay tis 
likely the event will fall on the fide, which 
| 3s f ſuperior, N rather ; than on the infer 10r, We 
do no mare than affirm, that here there 
18 4 — number of chances there is ac- 


tually 
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actually a ſuperior, and where there is an 8E r. 
inferior there is an inferior; which are iden- INT. 


tical propoſitions, and of no conſequence. GY 


Of the 


The queſtion is, by what means a ſuperior probability 


number of equal chances operates upon the 7 ***** 
mind, and produces belief or aſſent ; ſince 
it appears, that tis neither by arguments 
deriv'd from demonſtration, nor from | oil 
bability. ; 

In order to clear upt this Aifculty; we ſhall 
ſuppoſe a perſon to take a dye, form'd after 
ſuch a manner as that four of its ſides are 
mark d with one figure, or one number of ſpots, 
and two with another; and to put this dye 
5 the box with an intention of throwing 

: 'Tis plain, he muſt conclude the one 
008 to be more probable than the other, 
and give the preference to that which i is in- 
ſerib d on the greateſt number of ſides. He 
in a manner believes, that this will lie up- 
permoſt; tho fill with heſitation and doubt, 
in proportion to the number of chances, 
which are contrary: And according as theſe 
contrary chances diminiſh, and the ſuperio- 
rity encreaſes on the other ſide, his belief 
acquires New degrees of ſtability and aſſu- ' 
rance, "This belief ariſes from an operation 
of the. had 1 upon N 2 and limited 


oe 


"Wh, 1 | . 


will 


— 
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PAR T will be the more eaſily diſcover'd and ex- 


IL 


WI 
O know- 
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plain d. We have nothing but one ſingle 
dye to contemplate, in order to comprehend 


. one; of the moſt curious operations of the 


probabi- 


lity. 


underſtanding. | 
Tuls dye form'd as above, contains — 
circumſtances worthy of our attention. F:rf, 


Certain cauſes, ſuch as gravity, ſolidity, a 


cubical figure, &c. which determine it to 
fall, to preſerve its form in its fall, and to 
turn up one of its ſides. Secondly, A certain 
number of ſides, which are ſuppos'd indif- 
ferent. T birdly, A certain figure, inſcrib'd 
on each fide. Theſe three particulars form 
the whole nature of the dye, ſo far as re- 
lates to our preſent purpoſe ; and conſe- 
quently are the only circumſtances regarded 
by the mind in its forming a judgment con- 
cerning the reſult of ſuch a throw. Let us, 
therefore, conſider gradually and carefully 


what muſt be the influence of theſe circum- 


ſtances on the thought and i imagination, 
Firs To; We have already obſery'd, that 
the mind is determin'd by cuſtom to pals 
from any cauſe to its effect, and that upon 
the appearance of the one, tis almoſt im- 
poſſiple for it not to form an idea of the 
other. Their conſtant conjunction in paſt 
inſtances bas Kp d ſuch a habit in the 
mind, 
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mind, that it always conjoins them in its SECT. 
thought, and infers the exiſtence of the one KI. 
from that of its uſual attendant. When it 8 
conſiders the dye as no longer ſupported by 5 838 
the box, it cannot without violence regard Gde. 

it as ſuſpended in the air; but naturally 

places it on the table, and views it as turn- 


ö 

N ing up one of its ſides. This is the effect 
) of the intermingled cauſes, which are re- 
; quiſite to our forming any calculation con- 
cerning chances. 


SECON DLV, Tis ſuppos d, that tho' the 
dye be neceſſarily determin'd to fall, and 
turn up one of its ſides, yet there is nothing 
to fix the particular ſide, but that this is 
determin'd entirely by chance. The very 
nature and eſſence of chance is a negation 
of cauſes, and the. leaving the mind in a 
perfect indifference among thoſe events, 
which are ſuppos'd contingent. When there- 
fore the thought is determin'd by the cauſes 
to conſider the dye as falling and turning 
up one of its ſides, the chances preſent all 
theſe ſides as equal, and make us conſider 
every one of them, one after another, as 
alike probable and poſſible. The imagina- 
tion paſſes from the cauſe, viz. the throw- 
ing of the dye, to the effect, viz. the 
turning up one of the ſix ſides; and feels a 

it Q 2 kind 
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* T - kind of impoſſibility both of ſtopping ſhort 


in the way, and of forming any other idea. 


9 But as all theſe ſix ſides are incompatible, 
1 ag and the dye cannot turn up above one at 


once, this principle directs us not to con- 
fider all of them at once as lying upper- 
moſt; which we look upon as impoſſible: : 
Neither does it direct us with its entire force 
to any particular fide ; for in that caſe this 
fide wou'd be conſider'd as certain and in- 
evitable ; but it dire&s us to the whole ſix 
fides after ſuch a manner as to divide its 
force equally among them. We conclude 
in general, that ſome one of them muſt re- 
ſult from the throw: We run all of them 
over in our minds: The determination of 
the thought is common to all ; but no more 
of its force falls to the ſhare of any one, 
than what is ſuitable to its proportion with 
the reſt. Tis after this manner the origi- 
nal impulſe, and conſequently the vivacity 
of thought, ariſing from the cauſes, is di- 
vided and ſplit i in pieces by the intermingled 
chances. 

Wr have already ſeen the influence of 
che two firſt qualities of the dye, viz. the 
cauſes, and the number and indifference of 
the ſides, and have learn'd how they give 
an eee to the —— and divide that 
kai impulſe 


a ed wa. ooo ac... ea. dia ci .5 


— * 
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impulſe into as many parts as there are u- SEH T. 
nites in the number of ſides. We muſt now XI. 
conſider the effects of the third particular, * 
viz. the figures inſcrib'd on each fide, Tis Frobability 
evident that where ſeveral ſides have the 7 
fame figure inſcrib'd on them, they muſt 
concur in their influence on the mind, and 
muſt unite upon one image or idea of a fi- 
gure all thoſe divided impulſes, that were 
diſpers d over the ſeveral ſides, upon which 
that figure is inſcrib d. Were the queſtion 
i only what ſide will be turn'd up, theſe are 
all perfectly equal, and no one cou'd ever 
have any advantage above another. But 
as the queſtion is concerning the figure, and 
as the ſame figure is preſented by more than 
one ſide; tis evident, that the impulſes be- 
longing to all theſe ſides muſt re-unite in 
that one figure, and become ſtronger and 
more forcible by the union. Four ſides are 
ſuppos d in the preſent caſe to have the ſame 
figure inſcrib'd on them, and two to have 
another figure. The impulſes of the former 
are, therefore, ſuperior to thoſe of the latter. 
But as the events are contrary, and 'tis im- 
poſfible both theſe figures can be turn'd up; 
the impulſes likewiſe become contrary, and 
the inferior deſtroys the ſuperior, as far as 
its ſtrength goes. The vivacity of the idea 


6 
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PART is always -proportionable to the degrees of 
HI. the impulſe or tendency to the tranſition; 
Or in and belief is the fame with the vivacity of 
Lege and the idea, according to the precedent doc- 


obabi- 


ig. trine. 


8 E C J. | XII. 


55 the probability of cauſes 
SECT. HAT I have faid concerning the 
XII. probability of chances can ſerve to 


1 other purpoſe, than to afliſt us in ex- 


plaining the probability of cauſes ; ſince tis 
commonly allow'd by philoſophers, that 
what the vulgar call chance is nothing but 
a ſecret and conceal'd cauſe, That ſpecies 
of probability, therefore, is what we muſt 
chiefly examine. 
THe probabilities of cauſes are of ſeveral 


origin, viz. the aſſociation of ideas to a pre- 
ſent impreſſion. As the habit, which pro- 
duces the aſſociation, ariſes from the frequent 
conjunction of objects, it muſt arrive at its 

perfection by degrees, and muſt acquire new 

force from each inſtance, that falls under 
our obſervation. The firſt inſtance has lit- 
tle or no forte: The ſecond makes ſome 

addition 


kinds; but are all deriv'd from the fame 


hd fogut | owe. fed or ( (KK fam Fai © rl © (nm6tod _ fre. an 
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addition to it: The third becomes ſtill more 8E r. 
ſenſible; and 'tis by theſe ſlow ſteps, that XII. 
our judgment arrives at a full aſſurance. n 
But before it attains this pitch of perfection, l 
it paſſes thro' ſeveral inferior degrees, and . 
in all of them is only to be eſteem'd a pre- 
ſumption or probability. The gradation, 
therefore, from probabilities to proofs is in 
many caſes inſenſible; and the difference be- 
twixt theſe kinds of evidence is more eaſily 
perceiv d in the remote degrees, chan! in the 
near and contiguous. 

'Tis worthy of remark on this 99 
that tho the ſpecies of probability here ex, 
plain'd be the firſt in order, and naturally 
takes place before any entire proof can ex- 
iſt, yet no one, who is arriv'd at the age of 
maturity, can any longer be acquainted with 
it, Tis true, nothing is more common 
Fer for people of the moſt advanc'd know- 
ledge to have attain d only an imperfect expe- 
rience of many particular events; which na- 
turally produces only an imperfect habit 
and tranſition: But then we muſt conſider, 
that the mind, having form'd another ob- 
ſervation concerning the connexion of cauſes 
and effects, gives new force to its reaſoning 
from that obſervation; and by means of 
it can build an argument on one ſingle 


Q 4 experiment, 
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Pax r P when duly prepar'd and ex- 


III. 


amin'd. What we have found once to fol- 


by Eno low Nom any object, we conelude will for 
Hedge . oro ever follow from it; and if this maxim be 


probabi 


ty. 


not always built upon as certain, tis not for 
want of a ſufficient number of experiments, 
but becauſe we frequently meet with inſtances 


to the contrary ; which leads us to the ſecond 


ſpecies of probability, where there is a con- 
riety in our experience and obſervation, | 
Twov'p be very happy for mien in the 


conduct of their lives and actions, were the 


ſame objects always conjoin'd together, and 
we had nothing to fear but the miſtakes of 
our own judgment, without having any 
reaſon to apptchend the uncertainty of na- 
ture, But as tis frequently found, that one 


_ obſervation is contrary to another, and 


that cauſes and effects follow not in the 
fame order, of which we have had expe- 
rience, we are oblig'd to vary our reaſoning 


on account of this uncertainty, and take 


into conſideration the contrariety of events. 


The firſt queſtion, that occurs on this head, 


18 concerning the nature and cauſes of the 
contrariety. 


FEE vulgar, who take dune n 


to their firſt appearance, attribute the un- 


certainty of events to ſich an n uncertainty in 
the 
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the cauſes, as makes them often fail of tber Srer. 
uſual influence, tho they meet with no ob- III. 
ſtacle nor impediment in their operation. EN 
But philoſophers obſerving, that almoſt in 2 
every part of nature there is contain d a vaſt * | 

variety of ſprings and principles, which are 

hid, by reaſon of their minuteneſs or re- 
moteneſs, find that tis at leaſt poſſible the 
contrariety of events may not proceed from 

any contingency in the cauſe, but from the 
ſecret operation of contrary cauſts. This 
poſſibility is converted into certainty by far- 

ther obſervation, when they remark, that 

upon an exact ſcrutiny, a contrariety of ef- 

fects always betrays a contrariety of cauſes, 

and proceeds from their mutual hindrance 
and oppoſition. A peaſant can give no bet- 
ter reaſon for the ſtopping of any clock or 
watch than to ſay; that commonly it does 

e- not go right: But an artizan eaſily perceives, 1 
ng that the ſame force in the ſpring or pendu- 8 
ke lum has always the fame influence on the 
its. wheels; but fails of its uſual effect, perhaps 
ad, by reaſon of a grain of duſt, which puts a 
the ſtop to the whole movement. From the 
| obſervation of ſeveral parallel inſtances, phi- 


ing loſophers form a maxim, that the connexion 
un- betwixt all cauſes and effects is equally ne- 
in "Yi and that its ſeeming uncertainty in 
the 


ſome. 
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III. 


O know- 


edge and 
7 abi - 
tity, 


Poſition of contrary cauſes. EN 
Bur however philoſophers and the vulgar 
may differ in their explication of the con- 


trariety of events, their inferences from it 


are always of the ſame kind, and founded 
on the ſame principles. A contrariety of 


events in the paſt may give us a kind of 
heſitating belief for the future after two ſe- 


veral ways. Firſt, By producing an im- 
perfect habit and tranſition from the preſent 
impreſſion to the related idea. When the 


conjunction of any two objects is frequent, 


without being entirely conſtant, the mind 
is determin'd to paſs from one object to the 
other; but not with ſo entire a habit, as 
when the union is uninterrupted, and all 


the inſtances we have ever met with are 


uniform and of a piece. We find from com- 
mon experience, in our actions as well as 
reaſonings, that a conſtant perſeverance in any 
courſe of life produces a ſtrong inclination 


and tendency to continue for the future ; 


tho' there are habits of inferior degrees of 
force, proportion'd to the inferior. degrees of 
ſteadineſs and uniformity in our conduct. 

" THERE is no doubt but this principle 
ſometimes takes place, and produces thoſe 
at we draw from contrary phæno- 
| mena; 
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mena; tho I am perſwaded, that upon ex- SR Or. 

amination we ſhall not find it to be the XII. 
NASD 

principle, chat moſt commonly influences the Of the... 

mind in this ſpecies of reaſoning. When 7 

we follow only the habitual determination | 

of the mind, we make the tranſition with- 

out any reflection, and interpoſe not a mo- 

ments delay betwixt the view of one object 

and the belief of that, which is often found to 

attend it. As the cuſtom depends not upon 

any deliberation, it operates immediately, 

without allowing any time for reflection. 

But this method of proceeding we have but 

few inſtances of in our probable reaſonings z 

and even fewer than in thoſe, which are 

deriv'd from the uninterupted conjunction of 

objects. In the former ſpecies of reaſoning 

we commonly take knowingly into conũ- 

deration the contrariety of paſt events; we 

| compare the different fides of the contra- 

ricty, and carefully weigh the experiments, 

which we have on each fide : Whence we 

may conclude, that our reaſonings of this 

kind ariſe not dire#ly from the habit, but 

in an oblique manner; which we muſt now 

| endeavour to explain. 

ple M Tis evident, that when an object is at- 

of tended with contrary effects, we judge of 

no- them only by our paſt experience, and al- 


ways 
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P * ways confider thoſe as poſſi ble, which | we 
* have obſery'd to follow from it, And as 
24 — kno<o- paſt Experience regulates our judgment con- 

Fr cerning the poſſibility of theſe effects, ſo it 
does that concerning their probability ; and 
that effect, which has been the moſt com- 
mon, we always eſteem the moſt likely, 


Here then are two things to be conſider'd, 
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the paſt a ſtandard for the future, and the 
manner how we extract a ſingle judgment 
from a contrariety of paſt events. 

"'F IRST we may obſerye, that the ſup- 
poſition, that the future reſembles the paſt, 
is not founded on arguments of any kind, 
but i is deriv'd entirely from habit, by which 
we are determin'd to expect for the future 
the fame train of objects, to which we have 
been accuſtom'd. This habit or determina- 
tion to transfer the paſt to the future is full 
and perfect; and conſequently the firſt im- 

pulſe of the imagination in this ſpecies of 
reaſoning i is endow d with fe fame qua- 
lities. | 

Bur | ſecondly, ben! in confidtering paſt 
experiments we find them of a contrary na- 
ture, this determination, tho full and per- 
fect in itſelf, pteſents us with no ſteady 

855 but öffers us a number of difagreeing 


images 


viz, the reaſons which determine us to make 
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| images in à certain order and proportion. 8 E Or, 
he firſt impulſe, therefore, is here broke XII. 
into pieces, and diffuſes itſelf over all thoſe R 
images, of which each partakes an equal Fake, 
ſhare of that force and vivacity, that is de- 
riv'd from the impulſe. Any of theſe paſt 
events may again happen; and we judge, 
that when they do happen, they will be 
mix'd in the ſame proportion as in ems 
ſt. 
5 Ir our :nwntien, therefore, be to chats 
der the proportions of contrary events in 
a great number of inſtances, the images pre- 
ſented by our paſt experience muſt remain 
in their ut form, and preſerve their firſt 
proportions. Suppoſe, for inſtance, I have 
found by long obſervation, that of twenty 
ſhips, which go to ſea, only nineteen re- 
turn, Suppoſe I ſee at preſent twenty ſhips 
that leave the port : I transfer my paſt ex- 
perience to the future, and repreſent to my 
ſelf nineteen of theſe ſhips as returning in 
fafety, and one as periſhing. Concerning 
this there can be no difficulty. But as we 
paſt frequently run over thoſe ſeveral ideas of paſt 
11 eyents, in order to form a judgment concern- 
per- ing one ſingle event, which appears uncer- 
tain; this conſideration muſt change the fg 
eing form of our ideas, and draw together the 
ages a divided 
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PART divided images preſented by experience; ſince 


III. 


LAI 


Of know- 
ledge and 


abr- 


hity 


* 


'tis to it we refer the determination of that 
particular event, upon which we reaſon. 
Many of theſe images are ſuppos d to con- 
cur, and a ſuperior number to concur on one 
ſide. Theſe agreeing images unite together, 
and render the idea more ſtrong and lively, 
not only than a mere fiction of the imagi- 
nation, but alſo than any idea, which is 
ſupported by a leſſer number of experiments, 
Each new experiment is as a new ſtroke of 
the pencil, which beſtows an additional vi- 
vacity on the colours, without either mul- 
tiplying or enlarging the figure. This ope- 
ration of the mind has been ſo fully ex- 
plain'd in treating of the probability of chance, 
that I need not here endeavour to render it 
more intelligible. Every paſt experiment 
may be conſider d as a kind of chance; it 
being uncertain to us, whether the object 
will exiſt conformable to one experiment or 
another: And for this reaſon every thing 
that has been ſaid on the one 3 pn 
plicable to both. | 

Tn us upon the whole, contrary experi- 
ments produce an imperfect belief, either by 


weakening the habit, or by dividing and 


afterwards joining in different parts, that per- 
2 habit, which makes us conclude in ge- 
neral, 
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neral, that inſtances, of which we have no S RCT. 
experience, muſt neceſſarily reſemble thoſe þ | 
WAYS. 


of which we have. 


To juſtify till farther this account of the 2 


ſecond ſpecies of probability, where we rea- « 


ſon with knowledge and reflection from a 
contrariety of paſt experiments, I ſhall pro- 
poſe the following conſiderations, without 


fearing to give offence by that air of ſub- 
tity, which attends them. Juſt reaſoning 
ought ſtill, perhaps, to retain its force, how- 
ever ſubtile ; in the ſame manner as matter 
preſerves its ſolidity in the air, and fire, and 
animal ſpirits, as well as in the groſſer and 
more ſenſible forms. 

FIRST, We may obſerve, that there is no 
probability ſo great as not to allow of a con- 
trary poſlibility ; becauſe otherwiſe twou'd 
ceaſe to be a probability, and wou'd become 
a certainty. That probability of cauſes, which 
is moſt extenſive, and which we at preſent 
examine, (depends on a contrariety of expe- 
riments; and 'tis evident an experiment in 


the paſt proves at leaſt a n for the 


| future, 


SEconDLY, The component; parts of this 
poſſibility and probability are of the ſame 
nature, and differ in number only, but not 
in kind, It has been obſery'd, that all ſingle 


chances 


PART ni e equal, ag that the o only 


III. circumſtance, which can give any event, = 


Gu is contingent, a ſuperiority over another, is 
Lage and a ſuperior number of chances. In like man- 


abili- 
9. ner, as the uncertainty of cauſes is diſcover d 
A, by experience, which. Preſents us with a view | 
; 14 


of contrary events, tis plain, that as we 
transfer the paſt to the future, the known 
to the unknown, every paſt experiment has 
the. ſame weight, and that tis only a ſupe. 
rior number of them, which can throw the 
ballance on any - fide. The poſſibility, 
therefore, which enters into every rea ſon- 
ing of this kind, is compos d of parts, which 
are of the ſame nature both among them- 
ſelves, and with thoſe, that e the 
oppoſite probability. 
TIR DIY, We may eſtabliſh it as a cer- 
tain maxim, that in all moral as well as na- 
tural phænomena, wherever any cauſe con- 
ſiſts of a number of parts, and the effect 
encreaſes or diminiſhes, according to the va- 
riation of that number, the effect, properly 
ſpeaking, is a compounded one, and ariſes 
from the union of the ſeveral effects, that 
proceed from each part of the cauſe. Thus 
becauſe the gravity of a body encreaſes or 
diminiſhes by the encreaſe or diminution of 


its 1 we conelude that each part con- 
- tains 
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of a proportionable part of the effect. 


connexion or conſtant conjunction ſuffici- 


ently proves the one part to be the cauſe 
of the other. 
| have of any event; encreaſes or diminiſhes 


As the belief, which we 


according to the number of chances or paſt 


experiments, tis to be conſider'd as a com- 


pounded effect, of which each part ariſes 


from a proportionable number of chances or 
experiments. 

LE us now join theſe three obſerva- 
tions, and ſee what concluſion we can draw 
from them. To every probability there is 


an oppoſite poſſibility. This poſſibility is 


compos'd of parts, that are entirely of the 
ſame nature with thoſe of the probabi- 
lity ; and conſequently have the ſame in- 


fluence .on the mind and underſtanding. 


The belief, which attends the probabili- 


ty, is a compounded effect, and is form'd 


by the concurrence of the ſeveral effects, 
which proceed from each part of the pro- 
bability. Since therefore each part of the 
probability contributes to the production of 
the belief, each part of the poſſibility muſt 
have the ſame influence on the oppoſite fide ; 
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tains this quality and contributes to the gra- S ECT. 
vity of the whole. The abſence or preſence XII. 


of a part of the cauſe is attended with that G ig 


This Pane 


uman Nature.” 
1 xf the nature ef theſe e pus being entirely the 
| fame. The contrary belief, attending the 
Fs poffibility, implies a view of a certain ob- 
| _ ject, as well as the probability does an op- 
1 poſite view. In this particular both theſe 
degrees of belief are alike, The only man- 
ner then, in which the ſuperior number of 
fimilar component parts in the one can ex- 
ert its influence, and prevail above the in- 
ferior in the other, is by producing a ſtronger 
and more lively view of its obje&. Each 
part preſents a particular view ; and all theſe 
views uniting together produce one general 
view, which is fuller and more diſtin& by 
the greater number of cauſes or Principles 
from which it is deriv'd. | 
TRE component parts of the probability 
and poſlibility, being alike in their nature, 
kult 1 Kd Uke effects; and the "likeneſs 
of their effects conſiſts in this, that each of 
them preſents a view of a particular object 
But tho theſe parts be alike in their na- 
ture, they are very different in their quai- 
tity and number; and this difference Gi 
appear in the ect as well as the ſimilarity. 
No ow as the view they preſent is in both 
caſes full and enfite, ahd comptehends the 
A in all its f parts, * tls 18 impoffible that in 
1 particular there can be any difference; 


Nor 
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nor is there any thing but a ſuperior viva- 187 xe® 
city in the probability, ariſing from the con- XII. 
eutrence of a. ſuperior. number of views, . 


8. eas * 
g. 


which can diſtinguiſh theſe effects. 
Hx RE is almoſt the ſame argument in a 
different light. All our reaſonings concern- 


ing the probability of cauſes are founded on 


the transferring of paſt to future. The tranſ. 
ferring | of any paſt experiment to the future 
is ſufficient to give us a view of the object; 
whether that experiment be fingle; or com- 


bin'd with others of the fame kind; whe- 
ther it be entire, or oppos'd by others of a 


contrary - kind. Suppoſe, then, it acquires 
both theſe qualities of combination and op- 


poſition, it loſes not upon that account its 
former power of preſenting a view. of the 
object, but only coneurs with and oppoſes 


| Other experiments, that have a like influence. 


A queſtion, therefore, may - ariſe concern- 
ing the manner both of the concurrence 


and oppoſition, As to the concurrence, there 


is only the choice left betwixt theſe two 
hypotheſes. Firf, That the view of the 
object, occaſion d by the transference of each 
paſt experiment, preſerves itſelf entire, and 
only multiplies the number of views. Or, 
ſecondly, That it runs into the other ſimilar 


| aud correſ ſpondent views, and gives them a 


R "= ſuperior 


mam Nature. 
Phy x T ſuperior — of force and vivacity. But 
14 os the firſt hypotheſis 1 is erroneous, is evi- 
N dent from experience, which informs us, that 
. — the belief, attending any reaſoning, conſiſts 
" in one concluſion, not in a multitude of 
| ſimilar ones, which -wou'd only diſtra& the 
mind, and in many caſes wou'd be too nu- 
merous to be comprehended diſtinctly by any 
finite capacity. It remains, therefore, as the 
only reaſonable opinion, that theſe ſimilar 
views run into each other, and unite their 
forces; ſo as to produce a ſtronger and clearer 
view, than what ariſes from any one alone, 
This is the manner, in which paſt experi- 
ments concur, when they are transfer'd to 
any future event. As to the manner of their 
_ oppoſition, tis evident, that as the contrary 
views are incompatible with each other, and 
tis impoſſible the object can at once exiſt 
conformable to both of them, their influence 
becomes mutually deſtructive, and the mind is 
determin'd tothe ſuperior only with that force, 
which remains after ſubſtracting the inferior. 
I am ſenſible how abſtruſe all this rea- 
ſoning muſt appear to the generality of rea- 
ders, who not being accuſtom'd to ſuch pro- 
found reflections on the intellectual facul- 
ties of the mind, will be apt to reject as chi- 
merical whatever ſtrikes not in with the 
common 
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common receiv'd notions, and with: the S EGT. 
| eafieſt and moſt obvious principles of philo- XII. 
ſophy. And no doubt there are ſome pains & ze" 
requir'd-to enter into theſe arguments; tho ee f 
perhaps very little are neceſſary to perceive 

the imperfection of every vulgar hypotheſis 

on this ſubject, and the little light, which 
philoſophy can yet afford us in ſuch ſublime 

and. ſuch. curious ſpeculations. Let men be 

1 once fully perſwaded of theſe two principles, 

FR That there is nothing in any object, confider d in 

FO 1000 If, which can afford us a reaſon for drau- 

is ing 4 conclufion beyond it; and, That even 

: WM ofier the obſervation of the Frequent or con- 

fant conjunction of objects, we have no reaſon: 

| to draw any inference concerning any object 

beyond thoſe of which we have had experience; 

I ay, let men be once fully convinc'd of 

theſe two principles, and this will throw 

them ſo looſe from all common ſyſtems, 

that they will make no difficulty of receiving 

any, which may appear the moſt extraordi- 

nary. | Theſe. principles. we have found to 

be ſufficiently convincing, even with regard 

to our moſt certain reaſonings from cauſation : 

But I ſhall venture to affirm, that with re- 

gard to theſe conjettural or probable 'rea- 


ſonings they ill. SOT a new . of 
evidence. . 
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Pa ar FIRST, Tis obvious, that in reaſonings 
III. of this kind, tis not the object preſented to 
LION us, which, conſider' d in itſelf, affords us 
ledge and any reaſon to draw a concluſion Concerning 
- any other object or event. For as this lat- 
ter object is ſuppos d uncertain, and as the 
uncertainty is deriy d from a conceal d con- 
trariety of cauſes in the former, were any 
af the cauſes plac'd in the known qualities 
of that object, they wou d no longer he con- 
ceal d, nor wou d dur concluſion be uncer- 

tain. 

Bu, ſecond, tis . in ths 
ſpecies of reaſoning, that if the transference 
of the paſt to the future were founded mere- 

y on a concluſion of the underſtanding, it 
cou d never occaſion any belief or aſſurance. 

| When WE transfer EQNITrary experiments to 

the future, we can only repeat theſe con- 
xperiments with their particular pro- 

ions; which cou'd not produce aſſu- 
rance in any fingle event, upon which we 
reaſon, unleſs the fancy melted together all 
thoſe images that concur, and extracted from 
them one ſingle idea or image, which is 
intenſe and lively i in proportion the AUM- 
ber of experiments from which it is de- 
riy'd, and their ſuperiority aboye their an- 
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ninate object; and as our belief, how- 8. SEC 7h 
| our r faint, fixes itſelf on a determinate ob- 
ject, tis evident that the belief ariſes not ot. > = 

merely from the transference. of paſt to fu- LEN 
ture, but from ſome. operation of the fancy © 
conjoin' d with it. This inay lead us to 
conceiye the manner, in which that kdl 

enters into all our reaſoningss. 
 I'844LL conclude this ſubject with two 
reflections, which may deſerve our attention. 

The gt may be explain'd after this man. | 
ner. When the mind forms a reaſoni 

this i concerning any matter of fact, which is on- 
nce ly probable, it caſts its eye backward upon 
En * and transferring it to the 


„ 


views of its object, of which thoſe that are 

of the ſame kind uniting together, and run- 
ning into one act of the mind, ſerye to 

fortify and inliven it. But ſuppoſe that this 

multitude of views or glimpſes of an Ohjec 
proceeds not from experience, but from a 
voluntary act of the imagination; this ef- 
fect does not follow, or at leaſt, follows not 
in the ſame degree. For tho cuſtom, and 
education produce belief by ſuch a repeti- 
tion, as is not deriy d from experience, yet 
this requires a long tract of time, along with 
a erf; frequent and undeſgnu d repetition. 
„ R 4 In 


* 
- 
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In general hs may pronounce, chat a per- 
ſon, Who wou'd * voluntarily repeat any 
idea im his mind, tho ſupported by one 
paſt experience, wou'd be no more inclind 
to believe the exiſtence! of its object, than 


if he had contented himſelf: with one ſur- 
vey of it. Beſide the effect of deſign; 


each act of the mind, being ſeparate and 


independent, has a ſeparate influence, and 


Joins not its force with that of its fellows, 
Not being united by any common object, 


producing them, they have no relation to 
each otber; and conſequently make no tran- 
fition or mh of forces. This phænome- 


non we ſhall underſtand better afterwards. 


MV ſecond reflection is founded on thoſe 


large probabilities, which the mind can judge 
of, and the minute differences it can obſerve 


betwixt them. When the chances or ex- 


KZ 


periments on one fide amount to ten thou- 
ſand, and on the other to ten thouſand and 


one, the judgment gives the preference to the 


latter, upon account of that ſuperiority; tho 
tis plainly impoſſible for the mind to run 


coyer every particular view, and diſtinguiſh 


the ſuperior vivacity of the image ariſing 


from the ſuperior number, where the dif- 


, | erence is ſo mehere 80 haye a 
* Page 9, 10, 
t 


all Wer in 1 8 Tis e- Se G 
vident, according to the principles above- XII. 
mention d, that when; an object produces 57 4h,” 
any paſſion 1 in us, which varies according 2 55 
to the different quantity of the object; 14 * 
ſay, tis evident, that the paſſion, proper- 


vt . 


ly ſpeaking, is not a ſimple emotion, 
but a compounded One, of a great num- 
ber of weaker paſſions, deriv'd from a view 
of each part of the object. For otherwiſe 
'twere impoſſible the paſſion ſhou'd enereaſe 
by the encreaſe of theſe parts. Thus a man, 


who deſires a thouſand pound, has in rea- 


lity a thouſand or more deſires, which u- 


niting together, ſeem to make only one 
paſſion; tho? the compoſition evidently be- 


trays itſelf upon every alteration of the ob- 
jet, by the preference he gives to the larg- 
er number, if ſuperior. only by an | unite. 


Vet nothing can be more certain, than 


that ſo ſmall a difference wou'd not be diſ- 


cernible in the paſſions, nor cou'd render 


them diſtinguiſhable from each other. The 
difference, therefore, of our conduct in prefer- 


ring the greater number depends not upon our 


paſſions, but upon cuſtom, and general rules. 


We have found in a multitude of inſtances, 


that the augmenting the numbers of any 


en. augments the paſſion, where the num- 
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ledge and 
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The mind can perceive from its immediate 
feeling, that three guineas produce à greater 
paſſion than two; and his it transfers to 
larger numbers, becauſe of the reſemblance; 
and by a general rule aſſigns to a thouſand 
guineas, a ſtronger paſſion than to nine hun- 
dred and ninety nine. Theſe general rules we 
ſhall explain preſently. 

Bor beſide theſe: two ſpecies of probabi. 
ty, which are deriv'd from an imperfett ex- 


perience and from contrary cauſes, there is 


a third ariſing from ANaLocy, which dif- 


fers from them in ſome material circumſtan- 


ces. According to the hypotheſis above ex- 
plain d all kinds of reaſoning from cauſes or 
effects are founded on two particulars, vis. 


the conſtant conjunction of any two objects 


in all paſt experience, and the reſemblance 
of a preſent object to any one of them. The 
effect of theſe two particulars is, that the 
preſent object invigorates and inlivens the 
imagination; and the reſemblance, along 
with the conſtant union, conveys this force 
and vivacity to the related idea; which 


we are therefore {aid to believe, or aſſent to. 


If you weaken either the union or reſem- 
blance, you weaken the principle of tranſi- 


tion, and of . chat belief, which 


ariſes 
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ariſes from i it. The vivacity 


ble any of thoſe, whoſe union we are ac- 
cuſtom'd to obſerve. In thoſe probabilities 
of chance and cauſes above- explain d, tis 
the conſtancy of the union, which is dimi- 
niſh'd; and in the probability deriv'd from 


analogy, tis the reſemblance only, which is 


affected. Without ſome degree of reſem- 
blance, as well as union, tis 1impoffible 
there can be any reaſoning : but as this re- 
ſemblance admits of many different degrees, 


| the reaſoning becomes proportionably more 
or leſs firm and certain. An experiment 


loſes of its force, when transferr'd to in- 
ſtances, which are not exactly reſembling ; 
tho' 'tis evident it may ſtill retain as much as 
may be the foundation of probability, as 


long as there is any reſemblance remaining. | 


of the firſt im- 8 ECT. 
preſſion cannot be fully convey d to the re. N. 
lated idea, either where the conjunction N 
of their objects is not conſtant, or where the (pogo | 
preſent impreſſion does not perfectly reſem- 6-4 4 : 
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85 Of unphiloſopbical probability. 


A LL theſe kinds of probability are 
(A. receiv'd by philoſophers, and al- 
low'd to be reaſonable foundations of belicf 
and opinion, But there are others, that are 
deriv'd from the ſame principles, tho' they 
have not had the good fortune to obtain the 
fame ſanction. The fr/t probability of this 
kind may be accounted for thus. The di- 
minution of the union, and of the reſem- 
blance, as above explained, diminiſhes the 
facility of the tranſition, and by that 


means weakens the evidence; and we may 


farther obſerve, that the ſame diminution of 
the evidence will follow from a diminution 
of the impreſſion, and from the ſhading of 
thoſe colours, under which it appears to the 


memory or ſenſes. The argument, which 


we found on any matter of fact we remem- 
ber, is more or leſs convincing, according 
as the fact is recent or remote; and tho 
the difference in theſe degrees of evidence 


be not receiv'd by philoſophy as ſolid and 


legitimate ; becauſe in that caſe an argumen 
anne 2 
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muſt have a different force to day, from 8 x d T. 
| what it ſhall have a month hence; yet not- XIII. | 
withſtanding the oppoſition of philoſophy, of u. 
us certain, this circumſtance has a conſi- 3 
derable influence on the underſtanding, and iy. = 
ſecretly changes the authority of the fame 
argument, according to the different times, 
in which it is propos d to us. A greater 
force and vivacity in the impreſſion natural- 
ly conveys a greater to the related idea; 
and 'tis on the degrees of force and vivaci- 
ty, that the belief depends, according to the . 
foregoing ſyſtem. 8 "= 
THERE is a ſecond difference, which we 
may frequently obſerve in our degrees gf. 
belief and aſſurance, and which never 1 2 
to take place, tho diſclaim'd by philoſophers. : 
An experiment, that is recent and freſh in 
the memory, affects us more than one that 
is in ſome meaſure obliterated; and has a 
ſuperior influence on the judgment, as well . 
as on the paſſions. A lively impreſſion pro- 
duces more aſſurance than a faint one; be- 
cauſe it has more original force to commus- 
nicate to the related idea, which thereby 
acquires : a greater force and vivacity. A 
recent. obſervation. has a like effect; be- 
cauſe the cuſtom and tranſition is there . 
more entire, and preſerves better the origi- 


nal 
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PART nal force in the communication. Thus 4 
III. drunkard, who has ſeen his companion die 
. of a debauch, is ſtruck with that inſtance 
— for ſome time, and dreads a like accident 
179 for himſelf But as the memory of it de- 
caps away by degrees, his former ſecurity 
returns, and the danger ſeems leſs certain 
and real. 
a, as a . third * of this kind, 
chat tho our reaſonin gs from proofs and from 
probabilities be conſiderably different from 
each other, yet the former ſpecies of reaſoning 
often degenerates inſenſibly into the latter, by 
nothing but the multitude of connected ar- 
guments. "Tis certain, that when an infe- 

| rence is drawn immediately from an object, 
without any intermediate cauſe or effect, the 
conviction is much ſtronger, and the per: 
ſuaſion more lively, than when the imagi- 
nation is carry'd thro' a long chain of con- 
nected arguments, however infallible the 

' connexion of each link may be efteem'd, 

Tis from the original impreſſion, that the 
vivacity of all the ideas is deriv'd, by means 

of the cuſtomary tranſition of the imagins- 
tion ; and 'tis evident this vivacity muſt gra- 

dually decay in proportion to the diſtance, 

and muſt loſe ſomewhat in each tranſition. 
Sometimes this diſtance has a greater influ- 
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ence than even contrary experiments wou'd 8 E C. 

have; and a man may receive a more lively XIII. 
conviction from a probable reaſoning, which —. 

| is cloſe and immediate, than from a long Fel 


chain of conſequences, tho juſt and con- 179. 
cluſive in each part. Nay tis ſeldom ſuch 
reaſonings produce any conviction; and 
one muſt have a very ſtrong and firm ima- 
gination to preſerve the evidence to the end, 


where it paſſes thro' ſo many ſtages. 


| By + here it may not be amiſs to re- 
mark a very curious phenomenon, which 
the preſent ſubjeR ſuggeſts to us. Tis e- 
vident there is no point of ancient hiſtory, 
of which we can have any aſſurance, bat 
by paſſing thro many millions of cauſes 
and effects, and thro' a chain of arguments 
of almoſt an immeaſurable length. Before 
the knowledge of the fact cou'd come to 
the firſt hiſtorian, it muſt be convey'd thro” 
many mouths ; and after it is committed to 
writing, each hew copy is a new object, of 
which the connexion with the foregoing is 
knowh only by experience and obſervation. 
Perhaps, therefore, it may be concluded from 
theprecedent reaſoning, that the evidence of all 


afcient Hiftory 1 muſt now be loſt; or at leaſt, 
will be Toft in titne, as the chain of cauſes 


encreaſes, and n on to a Ereater length. 
But 
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to think, that if the republic of letters, and 
the art of printing continue on the ſame 
footing as at preſent, -our poſterity, even af- 
ter a thouſand ages, can ever doubt if there 
has been ſuch a man as Jur ius Czxsar; 
this may be conſider d as an objection to the 
preſent ſyſtem. If belief conſiſted only 
in a certain vivacity, convey'd from an ori- 
ginal impreſſion, it wou'd decay by the 


length of the tranſition, and muſt: at laſt 


be utterly extinguiſh'd : And vice verſa, if 
belief on ſome occaſions be not capable of 
ſuch an extinction; it muſt be a 
different from that vivacity. 

Brok I anſwer this objection I ſhall 
obſerve, that from this topic there has been 


| borrow'd a very celebrated argument againſt 


the Chriſtian Religion; but with this differ- 


' ence, that the connexi n, betwixt each link 


of the chain in hu man dee bas been there 
ſuppos'd not to go beyond probability, and 


to be liable to a degree of doubt and un- 


certainty. And indeed it muſt be cenfeſt, 


that in this manner of conſidering the ſub- 


ject, (which however is not a true one) thete 
is no hiſtory or tradition, but what muſt in 
the end loſe all its force and evidence, Eve- 
ry new probability diminiſhes the original 


G0" 
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conviction; and however great that convic- SECA. 
tion may be ſuppos d, tis impoſſible it can XIII. 

ſubſiſt under ſuch re- iterated diminutions. N 
This is true in general; tho we ſhall find 2 
* afterwards, that there is one very me- 25 


morable exception, which is of vaſt conſe- 
quence in the preſent — 1 of the under- 
ſtanding. WM 

Mz an. while to give a Glutian. of the 
preceding objection upon the ſuppoſition, 
that hiſtorical evidence amounts at firſt to 
an entire proof; let us conſider, that tho 
the links are innumerable, that conne& 


any original fact with the preſent impreſ- 


ſion, which is the foundation of belief; yet 
they are all of the ſame kind, and depend on 
the fidelity of Printers and Copiſts. One 
edition paſſes into another, and that into a 


| third, and fo on, till we come to that vo- 


lume we peruſe at preſent. There is no va- 
ration in the ſteps. After we know one, we 
know all of them; and after we have made 
one, we can have no ſcruple as to the reſt, 
This circumſtance alone preſerves the evi- 
dence of hiſtory, and will petpetuate the 
memory of the preſent age to the lateſt po- 
ſterity, If all the long chain of cauſes and 
effects, which connect any paſt event with 
En. N + 15 | 
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Pa RT any volume of hiſtory, were compos d of 


III. parts different from each other, and which 
8 twere neceſſary for the mind diſtinctly to 
Jedge bn conceive, tis impoſſible we ſhou'd preſerve to 
„the end any belief or evidence. But as moſt 
of theſe proofs are perfectly reſembling, the 

mind runs eafily along them, jumps from 
one part to another with facility, and forms 
but a confus'd and general notion of each 
link. By this means a long chain of argu- 
ment, has as little effe& in diminiſhing the 
original vivacity, as a much ſhorter wou'd 
have, if compos d of parts, which were dif- 
ferent from each other, and of which each 
requir d a diſtinct conſideration. 

A FouRTH unphiloſophical ſpecies of 

probability is that deriv'd from general rules, 

which we raſhly form to ourſelves, and 
which are the ſource. of what we properly 
call PREJUDICE. An Iriſhman cannot 
have wit, and a Frenchman cannot have ſo- 
lidity; for which reaſon, tho the converi- 
tion of the former in any inftance be viſibly 
very agreeable, and of the latter very judi- 

cious, we have entertain d ſuch a prejudice a- 

gainſt them, that they muſt be dunces or 
fops in ſpite of ſenſe and reaſon. Human 
nature is very ſubject to errors of this kind; 

and perhaps this nation as much as any o- 
ther. 5 Suov'b 


as 


Boom: 1 oeh, the Under landing 


» 'Sm'o00'D- it be demanded why men Se cT. 
i * general rules, and allow them to in- XIII. 


fluence their judgment, even contrary to N 
preſent obſervation and EXPET ence, I ſhou'd 1 


reply, that in my opinion it proceeds 7x. 
from thoſe very Principles, on which all 
judgments concerning cauſes and effects de- 
pend. Our judgments concerning cauſe and 
effect are deriv'd from habit and experience; 
and when we have been accuſtom'd to ſee 


one object united to another, our imagina- 


tion paſſes from the firſt to the ſecond, by a 
natural tranſition, which precedes reflection, 
and which cannot be prevented by it. Now 
tis the nature of cuſtom not only to operate 

with its full force, when objects are pre- 
ſented, that are exactly the ſame with thoſe to 


which we have been accuſtom'd ; but alſo to 
operate in an inferior degree, when we diſ- 


cover ſuch as are fimilar ; and tho' the ha- 


| bit loſes ſomewhat of its force by every dif- 


ference, yet *tis ſeldom entirely deſtroy'd, 
where any conſiderable circumſtances re- 


main the ſame. A man, who has contract- 


ed a cuſtom of eating fruit by the uſe of 
pears or peaches, will ſatisfy himſelf with 


| melons, where he cannot find his favourite 


fruit; as one, Who has become a drunkard 
57 the uſe of red wines, will be carried al- 
8 2 moſt 


if 2 Tu, Pa Human ike oc: 


F aur r moſt with the fame violence to white, if 


_ preſented to bim. From this principle q 


NL have accounted for that ſpecies of probabĩ- 
72 5 and lity, deriv'd from analogy, where we tranf- 


fer our experience in paſt inſtances to ob- 
jects which are reſembling, but are not ex- 
actly the ſame with thoſe concerning which 
we have had experience. In proportion as 
the reſemblance decays, the probability di- 
miniſhes; but ſtill has ſome force as long as 
there remain any traces of the reſemblance. 
THis obſervation we may carry farther , 
and may remark, that tho' cuſtom be the 
foundation of all our judgments, yet ſome- 
times it has an effect on the imagination in 
oppoſition to the judgment, and produces a 
contrariety in our ſentiments concerning the 
ſame object. I explain myſelf. In almoſt 
all kinds of cauſes there is a complication 
of circumſtances, of which ſome are eſſen- 
tial, and others ſuperfluous; ſome are abſo- 
lutely requiſite to the production of the ef- 
fect, and others are only conjoin'd by acci- 
dent. Now we may obſerve, that when 
> thefs ſuperfluous circumſtances are nume- 
rous, and remarkable, and frequently con- 
join d with the eſſential, they have ſuch an 
influence on the imagination, that even in 
1 abſence of the latter they carry us on 
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to the conception of the uſual effect, and 8E CT. 
give to that conception a force and vivacity, XIII. 
which make it ſuperior to the mere fic- O 
tions of the fancy. We may correct this uh abi? 
propenſity by a reflection on the nature of in. 


thoſe circumſtances; but tis ſtill certain, 
that cuſtom takes the ſtart, and gives a 
biaſs to the imagination. 

To illuſtrate this by a familiar inſtance, 
let us conſider the caſe of a man, who be- 
ing bung out from a high tower in a cage of 
iron cannot forbear trembling, when he ſur- 


veys the precipice below him, tho he knows 
himſelf to be perfectly ſecure from falling, by 


his experience of the ſolidity of the iron, 
which ſupports him; and tho the ideas of fall 
and deſcent, and e and death, be deriv'd 
ſolely from cuſtom -and experience, The 


fame cuſtom goes beyond the inſtances, 
from which it is deriv'd, and to which it 
perfectly correſponds; and influences his 


ideas of ſuch objects as are in ſome reſpect 
reſembling, but fall not preciſely under the 
ſame rule, The circumſtances of depth and 
deſcent ſtrike ſo ſtrongly upon him, that 


their influence cannot be deſtroy'd by the 


contrary circumſtances of ſupport and ſoli- 


dity, which ought to give him a perfect ſe- 
curity. His imagination runs away | with 


its 


* 
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PART its objeck, and excites a paſſion propertion'd 


to it. That paſſion returns back upon the 


N . imagination and inlivens the idea; which 


lin. 


pa. ogg lively idea has a new influence on the paſ- 


ſion, and in its turn augments its force and 
violence; and both his fancy and affections, 
thus mutually ſupporting each other, cauſe 


the whole to have a very great influence 
upon him. | 


Bou r why need we ſeek for other in- 


ſtances, while the preſent ſubject of philo- 
ſophical probabilities offers us ſo obvious an 
one, in the oppoſition betwixt the judgment 
and imagination ariſing from theſe effects of 
cuſtom ? According to my ſyſtem, all rea- 
ſonings are nothing but the effects of cuſ- 


tom; and cuſtom has no influence, but by 


inlivening the imagination, and giving us a 
ſtrong conception of any object. It may, 
therefore, be concluded, that our judgment 
and imagination can never be contrary, and 
that cuſtom cannot operate on the latter 
faculty after ſuch a manner, as to render it 


oppolite to the former. This difficulty we 
can remove after no other manner, than by | 
ſuppoſing the influence of general rules. We 


ſhall afterwards * take notice of ſome ge- 
neral rules, by which we ought to __ 


1 Sed. 15 
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our judgment concerning cauſes and effects; SE CT. 
and theſe rules are form'd on the nature of XIII. 
our underſtanding, and on our experience G. 


of its operations in the judgments we form 


concerning objects. By them we: learn to 470. 
diſtinguiſn the accidental circumſtances from 


the efficacious cauſes; and when we find 


that an effect can be produc'd without the 


concurrence of any particular circumſtance, 
we conclude that that circumſtance makes 
not a part of the efficacious cauſe, however 
frequently conjoin'd with it. But as this 
frequent conjunction neceſſarily makes it 
have ſome effect on the imagination, in 
ſpite of the oppoſite concluſion from general 
rules, the oppoſition of theſe two principles 


produces a contrariety in our thoughts, and 


_ cauſes us to aſeribe the one inference to our 
judgment, and the other to our imagina- 


tion. The general rule is attributed to our 


judgment; as being more extenſive and con- 

ſtant. The exception to the imagination; 

as being more capricious and uncertain. 
Tu vs. our general rules are in a manner 


ſet in oppoſition to each other. When an 


object appears, that reſembles any cauſe in 


very conſiderable circumſtances, the imagi- 


nation naturally carries us to a lively con- 
ception of the uſual effect, tho the object 
8 4 be 
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PAR be different in the moſt, material and moſt 
III. efficacious circumſtances from that cauſe. 
5 Here is the firſt influence of general rules. 


prob 
tity. 


— But when we take a review of this act of 


the mind, and compare it with the more ge- 


neral and authentic operations of the under- 
ſtanding, we find it to be af an irregular na- 
ture, and deſtructive of all the moſt eſtabliſh'd 
principles of reaſonings; which is the cauſe 


of our rejecting it. This is a ſecond influ- 


ence of general rules, and implies the con- 
.demnation of the former. Sometimes the 


one, ſometimes the other prevails, accord- 
ing to the diſpoſition and character of the 
perſon. The vulgar are commonly guided 
by the firſt, and wiſe men by the ſecond. 
Mean while the ſceptics may here have the 
pleaſure of obſerving a new and ſignal con- 
tradiction in our reaſon, and of ſeeing all 


philoſophy. ready to be ſubverted by a prin- 


ciple of human nature, and again fay'd by 
a new direction of the very ſame principle. 
The following of general rules is a very un- 
philoſophical ſpecies of probability; and yet 
tis only by following them that we can cor- 


rect this, and all other vophiloſoplucat an 
abilities. 


S1NCE we "pion inſtances, hare, IEG 
7 ral. rules Operate on the. imagination even 


gon⸗ 
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powerful. 
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contrary to the judgment, we need not be SEO. 
ſurpriz z'd to ſee their effects encreaſe, when XIII. 
conjoin'd with that latter faculty, and to 


obſerve that they beſtow on the ideas they 


tends any other. Every one knows, there 
is an indirect manner of inſinuating praiſe 
or blame, which is much leſs ſhocking than 
the open flattery or cenſure of any perſon, 


them known with equal certainty as by the 
open diſcovery of them, tis certain that 
their influence is not equally ſtrong and 
One who laſhes me with con- 
ceal'd ſtrokes of ſatire, moves not my indig- 
nation ta ſuch a degree, as if he flatly told 
me I was a fool and coxcomb; tho I e- 
qually underſtand his meaning, as if he did. 
This difference is to be attributed to the in- 


fluence of general rules. 


| WnETHER a perſon” openly. bales me, 
or flyly intimates his contempt, in neither 


26g 


Of unphis 


3 
preſent to us a force ſuperior to what at- 3 


However he may communicate his ſenti- 
ments by ſuch ſecret infinuations, and make 


caſe do I immediately perceive his ſentiment 


or opinion; and 'tis only by ſigns, that is, 
by its effects, I become ſenſible of it. The 
only difference, then, betwixt theſe two 
cafes conſiſts in this, that in the open diſco- 
ad of * ſentiments he makes uſe of ſigns, 

which 
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PART which- are general and aliiverkd; ; band in 


1 


75 ines 
— 
th» 


the ſecret intimation employs much as are 
more ſingular and uncommon. The effect of 


and this circumſtance is, that the imagination, 


in running from the preſent impreſſion to the 


abſent idea, makes the tranſition with greater 


facility, and conſequently conceives the ob- 


ject with beer force, where the connexion 


is common and univerſal, than where it is 


more rare and particular. Accordingly we 


may obſerve, that the open declaration of 


our ſentiments is call'd the taking off the 
maſk, as the ſecret intimation of our opi- 


nions is ſaid to be the veiling of them. The 


difference betwixt an idea produc'd by a 
general connexion, and that ariſing from a 
particular one is here compar'd to the dif- 
ference betwixt an impreſſion and an idea. 
This difference in the imagination has a 
ſuitable effect on the paſſions; and this ef- 


fect is augmented by another circumſtance, 


A ſecret intimation of anger or contempt 


ſhews that we ſtill have ſome conſideration 
for the perſon, and avoid the directly a- 


buſing him. This makes a conceal'd fatire 
leſs diſagreeable; but ſtill this depends on 
the ſame principle. For if an idea were 


not more feeble, when only intimated, it 
wou d never be eſteem d a mark of greater 


reſpect 


& - | 


— 5 2. 


in 


pri to: > proceed in this method Mins . ECT. 


the other. 


ee ehe — is leß diſpleaſing ms 
than delicate ſatire, becauſe it revenges us 3 
in a manner for the injury at the very time . 


it is committed, by affording us a juſt rea- 


ſon to blame and contemn the perſon, who 
injures us. But this phænomenon likewiſe 


depends upon the ſame principle. For why 


do we blame all groſs and injurious language, 


unleſs it be, becauſe we eſteem it contrary 


to good breeding and humanity ? And why 
is it contrary, unleſs it be more ſhocking 


than any delicate ſatire? The rules of good- 


breeding condemn whatever is openly dif- 


obliging, and gives a ſenſible pain and con- 
fuſion to thoſe, with whom we converſe. 
After this is once eſtabliſh'd, abuſive lan- 


guage is univerſally blam'd, and gives leſs 


pain upon account of its coarſeneſs and in- 
civility, which render the perſon deſpicable, 
that employs it. It becomes leſs diſagree- 
able, merely becauſe originally it is more 


ſo; and *tis more diſagreeable, becauſe it 


affords an inference by general and common 
rules, that are palpable and undeniable. 

To this explication of the different in- 
fluence of open and conceabd flattery or 


latire, T ſhall add the conſideration of ano- 


ther 
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PART ther phænomenon, which i is analogous to it ; 
III. There are many particulars in the point of 6 
r honour both of men and women, hoſe þ 
| ledge and yiolations, when open and avow'd, the world 5 
probabi. on I 
49. never excuſes, but which it is more apt to p 
cverlook, when the appearances are fay'd, | | 

and the tranſgreſſion is ſecret and conceal d. f 

Even thoſe, who know with equal certainty, . 

that the fault is committed, pardon 1t more , 
eaſily, when the proofs ſeem in ſome mea- x 


ſure oblique and equiyocal, than when they 

are direct and undeniable, The fame idea 

ey preſented in both caſes, and, properly 

| ſpeaking, is equally aſſented to by the judg- 

ment; and yet its influence i 18 different, be- 

cauſe of the different manner, in which it 
a6 preſented. KEE! 

Now. if we compare theſe two caſes, of 
he open and conceal d violations of the laws 
of honour, we ſhall find, that the difference 
betwixt them conſiſts in this, that in the 
firſt caſe the ſign, from which we infer the 
blameable action, is ſingle, and ſuffices a- 
lone to be the foundation of our reaſoning 
and judgment; whereas in the latter the 
ſigns are numerous, and decide little or no- 
thing when alone and unaccompany'd \ with 

many minute circumſtances, which are al- 
moſt imperceptible, But tis certainly true, 
that 
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that any "reaſoning 3 is always the more con- SECT. 
vincing, the more ſingle and united it is to XIII. 
the eye, and the leſs exerciſe it gives to the 5 — 
imagination to collect all its parts, and run br nl 
from them to the correlative idea, which 1h. 
forms the concluſion. The labour of the 
thought diſturbs the regular progreſs of the 
ſentiments, as we ſhall obſerve preſently *. 

The idea ſtrikes not on us with ſuch viva- 

city; and conſequently has no ſuch influ- 

ence on the paſſion and imagination. 

Fo the fame principles we may ac= 

count for thoſe obſervations of the Car- 
DINAL DE RET2z, that there are many 

things, in which the world wiſhes to be de- 

ceiv d; and that it more eaftly excuſes a per- 

fon in acting than in talking contrary to the 
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| F 
f decorum of his Profe Mon and charafter. A 
: fault in words is commonly more open and 
" WW diſtin than one in actions, which admit 
; of many palliating excuſes, and decide not 
F ſo clearly concerning the intention and views 
3 of the actor 
:  Tyvs it appears upon the whole, that 
4 every kind of opinion or judgment, which 
h amounts not to knowledge, is deriv'd en- 
. tirely from the force and vivacity of the 
. r gr, and chat theſe qualicies conſtt- 
D Fart IV. n 


tute 
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PART tute in the mind, what we call the BELIPr 
III. of the exiſtence of any object. This force 
pe and this vivacity are moſt conſpicuous in 
ledge and the memory; and therefore our confidence 
in the veracity of that faculty is the greateſt 
imaginable, and equals in many reſpects the 
aſſurance of a demonſtration. The next de- 

gree of theſe qualities is that deriv'd from 

the relation of cauſe and effect; and this too 

is very great, eſpecially when the conjunc- 

tion is found by experience to be perfectly 
conſtant, and when the object, which is 
preſent to us, exactly reſembles thoſe, of 

which we have had experience. But below 

this degree of evidence there are many 0- 

thers, which have an influence on the paſ- 

ſions and imagination, proportion d to that 

degree of force and vivacity, which they 
communicate to the ideas. Tis by habit 
we make the tranſition from cauſe to effect; 

and tis from ſome preſent impreſſion we 
borrow that vivacity, which we diffuſe over 

the correlative idea. But when we have not 

obſerv d a ſufficient number of inſtances, to 
produce a ſtrong habit; or when theſe in- 
ſtances are contrary to each other; or when 

the reſemblance is not exact; or the preſent 
Impreſſion is faint and obſaure ; or the ex- 
8 in * meaſure obliterated from 

is 
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Box I. Of the Underſtanding... 
the memory 3 Or the ö 8 E. {CT 7 
on a long chain of objects; or the inference 
deriv d ſrom general rules, and yet not con- G 
formable to them: In all theſe caſes the evi- For 
dence diminiſhes by the diminution of the 5; lit. 
force and intenſeneſs of the idea. This 


therefore is the nature of 1 Rey 21 


n 


WXnAr aral, gives e to WY 
fyſtern 3 is, beſide the undoubted arguments, 
upon-which each part is founded, the agree- 
ment of theſe parts, and the neceſſity of 
one to explain another. The belief, which 


attends our memory, is of the ſame nature 
with that, which is deriv'd from our judg- 


ments: Nor 1s there any difference betwixt 


that judgment, which is deriv'd from a con- 


ſtant and uniform connexion of cauſes and 
effects, and that which depends upon an in- 
terrupted and uncertain. Tis indeed evi- 
dent, that in all determinations, where the 


mind decides from contrary experiments, 
tis firſt divided within itſelf, and has an 

_ inclination to either ſide in proportion to the 
number of experiments we have ſeen and 


remember. This conteſt is at laft-determin'd 
to the advantage of that fide, where we ob- 
ferve a fuperior number of theſe experi- 


ments; but ſtill with a diminution of force 


in 
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PAR r in the evidence correſpondent. to the number 0 
13 —— of the oppoſite experiments. Each poſſibi. V 

| Or tne. lity, of which the probability 4s-compos'd, t 
Ledge po operates ſeparately upon the imagination; and fi 
3 tis the larger collection of poſſibilities; which p 
at laſt prevails, and that with a force propor- E 

tionable to its ſuperiority. All theſephzno- ie 

mena lead directly to the precedent ſyſtem; o 

nor will it ever be poſſible upon any other li 
principles to give a ſatisfactory and conſiſtent to 
explication of them. Without conſidering ob 


theſe judgments as the effects of cuſtom on an 

the imagination, we ſhall loſe oprielecs in W 
ehen contradiction 11 eee pe 

4 an 

8 E 0 T. vv. Ro pr 

1 58 on 

of the idea of neceſary connexion, Po 

| ef 
SECT. AVING thus ple the manner, my 
XIV. 11 2 which we reaſon beyond our imme- MW »! 


— Aue impreſſions, and conclude that fuch par- lik 
ticular cauſes muſt have ſuch particular ef- fir 
fects; we muſt now return upon our foot- put 
ſteps to examine that queſtion, which © onl 
firſt occur d to us, and which we dropt in for: 
our way, viz. What is our idea of neceſſity, ¶ "pc 
_ when wwe ſay *. two. — are n | litic 

Ses. Ss 415K 50401 | | pro 
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connected tigetber. Upon this head I repeat 8 ECT. 
what I have often had occaſion to obſerve, XIV. 
that as we have no idea, that is not deriv d Of the = 
from an impreſſion, we muſt find ſome im- 4 f ne- 
preſſion, that gives riſe to this idea of ne- — 
ceſſity, if we aſſert we have really ſuch an 
idea. In order to this I conſider, in what 
objects neceſſity is commonly ſuppos d to 
lie; and finding that it is always aſcrib'd 
to cauſes and effects, I turn my eye to two 
objects ſuppos d to be plac d in that relation; 
and examine them in all the ſituations, of 
| which they are ſuſceptible. I immediately 
perceive, that they are contiguous in time 
and place, and that the object we call cauſe 
precedes the other we call effect. In no 
one inſtance can I go any farther, nor is it 
poſſible for me to diſcover any third relation 
betwixt theſe . mee I therefore enlarge 
r, my - view to Ci eee ſeveral inſtances 
where I find like always exiſting in 
| legte stin and ſucceſſion. At 
firſt ſight this ſeems to ſerve but little to my 
purpoſe. The reflection on ſeveral inſtances 
only repeats the ſame objects; and there- 
fore can never give riſe to a new idea. But 
upon farther enquiry I find, that the repe- 
tition is not in every particular the ſame, but 
produces a new impreſſion, and by that 
Vor. I. T I 
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PART Ga which 1 at eee 


HI. For after a frequent re 


| Of knew. upon the appearance of one of the: objects, 


XS 


me the idea of 3 


ion, I find; that 


the mind is defermimd by cuſtom to con- 
ſider its uſual attendant, and to conſider it 


in a ſtronger light upon account of its re- 


lation to. che firſt object. Tis this impret 
ſton, then, or 


I DoVBT: not but 3 es 


ere firſt fight be receiv d withoat diff 


calty, as being evident deductions from prin- 


cCiples, which we have already eftablith'd, 


and which we have often employ'd in our 
reafonings. T bis evidence both in the firft 


duce us unwarily into the concluſion, and 


make us imagine it contains nothing extra- 
ordinary, nor worthy of our curioſity. But 
tho ſuch an inadvertence ney facilitate the 
reception of this reaſoning, twill e 1 


be the more eaſily forgot; for which reaſon 

1 think it proper to give warning, that [ 
fblime: queſtions in philoſophy, viz. . that 

where all the ſciences ſeem ſo much inte- 
reſted; Such a warning will naturally rouze 
up the attention of . and make 

him 


| wy; _—_ n | 
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kim deſire 4 more full account of my doc- SRT. 
tine; as well as of the argurnents, on Which XIV. 
it is founded. This requeſt is fo reaſonable, 57 15. © - 
that J cannot refuſe complying with it; e- toe of 2c 
. © as I am hopeful: that theſe princi- eien. 
ples, e more they are examin'd, will ac- 

quire the more force and evidence. 

Tarkx is no queſtion, which on account 

of its importance, as well as difficulty, has 

caus d more diſputes both among antient and . 
modern philoſophers, than this concerning 
| the efficicy of cauſes, or that quality which 
makes thens be follow'd by their effects. 
r But before they enter d upon "ted diſputes, 
: methinks it wou'd not have been improper 
. to have examinꝰ d what idea we have of that 
d efficacy, which is the ſubject of the con- 
* froverſy. This is what I find principally 
at wanting in their reaſonings, and what 1 
hall here: endeavour to ſupply. _ 

IBE OI with obſerving. that the terms 

of: bar y, agency, power, force, energy, ne- 
ey, connexion, and grace ve quality, are 
all nearly ſynonimous; and therefore tis an 
abſurdity” to employ any of them in de- 
fining the reſt. By this obſervation we re- 
jecꝭ at once all the vulgar definitions, which 
philoſophers Have given of power and effi- 


cy San 


d of ſearching for the idea 
"F 2 in 
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P ART in theſe definitions, mult. look for it in the 


III. 


impreſſions, from which it is originally de- 


rid. If it be a compound idea, it muſt 


Of Eno 


Labs and ariſe from compound impreſſions. If pi 


7 probabili- 
9. 


from ſimple impreſſions. 


I BELIEVE. the moſt general al mol 


popular explication of this matter, is to 
ſay, * that finding from experience, that 


there are ſeveral new productions 1 in matter, 
ſuch as the motions and variations of body, 
and concluding that there muſt ſomewhere 
-be a power capable of producing them, we 
arrive at laſt by this reaſoning at the idea 
of power and efficacy. But to be convinc'd 
that this explication is more popular than 
philoſophical, we need. but refle on two 
very obvious principles, wy ft, That reaſon 
alone can never give riſe to any original 
idea, and ſecondly, that reaſon, as diſtin- 


guiſh'd from experience, can never make 
us conclude, that a cauſe or productive qua- 


lity is abſolutely requiſite to every beginning 


of exiſtence. Both theſe conſiderations have 
been ſufficiently explain d and therefore ſhall 


not at preſent be any farther inſiſted on. 

ISA ALI only infer from them, that 
ſince reaſon can never give riſe to the idea of 
efficacy, that idea muſt bederiv'd from expe- 


rience, and from ſome particular inſtances of 
See Mr. Locke ; chapter, ik power. | this 
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the mind by the common channels of ſen- XIV. 


ſation or reflection. Ideas always repreſent Ed 


Of the 


their objects or im eſſions; and vice verſa, 25 of ne- 
effary con- 


there are ſome obj. ts: neceſſary to give riſe e. 
to every idea. If we pretend, therefore, to 
have any juſt idea of this efficacy, we muſt 
produce ſome inſtance, wherein the efficacy 
is plainly diſcoverable to the mind, and its 
operations obvious to our conſciouſneſs or 
ſenſation. By the refuſal of this, we ac- 
knowledge, that the idea is impoflible and 
imaginary ; ſince the principle of innate ideas, 
which alone can ſave us from this dilemma, 
has been already refuted, and is now al- 
moſt - univerſally rejected in the learned 
world. Our preſent buſineſs, then, muſt 
be to find ſome natural production, where the 
operation and efficacy of a-cauſe can be clear- 
ly conceiv d and comprehended by the mind, 
without any danger of obſcurity or miſtake. 

Ix this reſearch we meet with very little 
encouragement from that prodigious diver- 
ſity,” which is found in the opinions of thoſe 
philoſophers, who have pretended to explain 
the ſecret force and energy of cauſes x. There 

e ſome,” who maintain, _ bodies op rate 
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PART by their ſubſtantial form; INK phe thei 
III. accidents or qualities; ſeveral, by their 
da matter and form; ſome, by their form and 
4 accidents; others, by certain virtues and fat 
45. caulties diſtin& from all this. All theſe ſen- 
timents again are mix d and vary'd in a 
thouſand different ways; and form a ſtrong 
preſumption, that none of them have any 
ſolidity or evidence, and that the ſuppoſi- 
tion of an efficacy i in any of the known 
qualities of matter is entirely without foun- 
dation. This preſumption muſt encreaſe 
upon us, when we confider, that theſe prin- 
ciples of ſubſtantial forms, and accidents, 
and faculties, are not in reality any of the 
known' properties af bodies, but are perfectly ' 
_ unintelligible and inexplicable, For tis evi- Wl 
dent philoſophers. wou'd never have had ; 
recourſe to ſuch obſcure and uncertian 
_ prineiples had they met with any ſa- 
tisfaction ip ſuch as are clear and intelli- 
gible ; eſpecially in ſuch an affair as this, 
which muſt be an obje& of the ſimpleſt un- 
derſtanding, if not of the ſenſes. Upon the 
whole, we may conclude, chat tis impol⸗ 
ble in any one inſtance to ſhew the prin- 
Ae in \ which: > the force and ageney of a 
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at a loſs in this particular, If any ode think Sx Or. 


roper to refute this afſection,. he need XIV. 
not put himſelf to the trouble of inventing S 
any long reaſonings; but may at once ſhew 72 Ax 2 
us an inſtance of a cauſe, where we diſ- — 
cover the power or operating principle. This 
defiance we are oblig d frequently to make 
uſe of, as being almoſt the only means of 
proving a negative in philoſopy yx 
TEE ſmall ſucceſs, which has been met 
with in all the attempts to fix this power, 
has at laſt oblig'd philoſophers to conclude, 


that the ultimate force and efficacy of na- 


ture is perfectly unknown to us, and that 
tis in vain we ſearch for it in all the known 
qualities of matter. In this opinion they 
are almoſt unanimous; and tis only in the 
inference they draw from it, that they diſ- 
cover any difference in their ſentiments, For 
ſome of them, as the Carteſians in particular, 
having eſtabliſh'd it as a principle, that we are 
perfectly acquainted with the eſſence of mat- 
ter, have very naturally inferr'd, that it is en- 
dow'd with no efficacy, and that tis impoſ- 
ſible for it of itſelf! to communicate motion, 
or produce any of thoſe effects, which we 
aſcribe to it. As the eſſence of matter con- 
ſiſts in extenſion, and as extenſion implies 


not actual motion, but only mobility; they 


1 4 conclude, 


FD 1 
7 - they. regard. as perfectly unavoidable, 


ledge and 
: pro abi- 


tity.” 


£ that pan energy, which produce 


the motion, cannot lie in the, extenſion. 


at TIS concluſion leads them into another, 


Matter, ſay they, is in itſelf entirely unac- 
tive, and depriy'd of any power, by which 
it may produce, or continue, or communicate 
motion: But fince theſe effects are evident 
to our ſenſes, and ſince the power, that pro- 
duces them, muſt be placd ſomewhere, it 
muſt lie in the DE I Y, or that divine be- 
ing, who. contains in his nature all excel- 
lency and perfection. Tis the deity, there- 
fore, who, 1s, the, prime mover of the uni- 
verſe, and who not only firſt created mat- 
ter, and gave it's original impulſe, but like- 


wiſe by . continu d exertion of omnipo- 
tence, ſupports its exiſtence, and ſucceſſively 
beſtowys on it all thoſe motions, and confi- 


Surations, And e winke avhich: it is 


endow d. 1 2 e 


TR Is opinion is . gery exttious, 
and well worth our attention; but "twill 
1 ſuperfluous to cxamine it in this 


place, if we reflect a moment on our pre- 


ſent purpoſe in taking notice of it. We 
have eſtabliſh'd_ it as 4 principle, that as all 
jges 2 arg deriy' g from impteſſions. or ſome 
RAW: per: n 115 impoſſible we can 
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have any idea of power and — Utles $267. 
{on n venere can be produc d, wherein this XIV. 
wer is perreivd to exert itſelf, Now as Pot hes 
theſe inſtances can never be difcover'd in fs, mY 
„the Cartefians, proceeding upon their comexien. 
principle of innate ideas, have' had recourſe 


to a ſupreme ſpirit or deity, whom they con- 


ſider as the only active being in the univerſe, 


and as the immediate cauſe of every altera- 
tion in matter. But the principle of innate 
ideas being allow'd to be falſe, it follows, 
that the ſuppoſition of a deity can ſerve us 
in no ſtead, in accounting for that idea of 
agency, which we ſearch for in vain in all 
the objects, which are preſented to our ſenſes, 
or which we are internally conſcious” of in 
our on minds. For if every idea be deriv'd 
from an impreſſion, the idea of a deity pro- 


ceeds from the ſame origin; and if no im- 


preſſion, either of ſenſation or reflection, im 
plies any force or efficacy, tis equally im- 
poſſible to diſcover or even imagine any ſuch 
active principle in the deity. Since theſe 
philoſophers, therefore; have concluded, that 
_ cannot be endow'd with : any effica- 
oiou prineiple, becauſe tis impoſſible to 
Aiſcoves! in it ſuch a principle; the ſame 
courſe of reaſoning ſhou'd determine them to 
Sprue it from the ſu preme being. Or if 


they 
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Pant . that opinion abſurd and. i pions 


as: it really is, I ſhall. tell them how: they 


Of brews) may avoid it; and that is, by concluding 
. from the very firſt, that they have no ade- 
Auate idea of power or efficacy in any ob- 


ther in ſuperior nor inferior natures, are they 
able to diſcover one ſingle inſtance of it. 
Tus fame concluſion is unavoidable up- 
the hypotheſis of thoſe, who maintain the 
efficacy of und pſa anauribate a de 
rivative, but a real power and energy to 
matter. For as they confeſs, that this ener- 
gy lies not in any of the known qualities of 
matter, the difficulty ſtill remains concern- 
ing the origin of its idea. If we have real- 
ly. an idea of power, we may attribute power 
to an unknown quality: But as tis impoſ- 
ſible, that that idea can be deriv'd from ſuch 
2 quality, and as there is nothing 1 in known 
qualitic „Which can produce it; it follows 
that we deceive. ourſelves, when we imagine 
we are poſſeſt of any idea of this kind, after 
the manner We commonly underſtand it, All 
ideas are deriv d from, and repreſent impreſ- 
fiong. We neyer have any impreſſion, that 
contains any power or efficacy. We never 
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Ix has been cftabliſh'd as a eertain principle, ger. 
chat general or abſtract ideas are nothing XI. 


but individual ones taken i in a certain light, D 
and that, in reflecting on any object, 'tisas fn of 


to exclude from our thought all an xis. 


narticlar degrees of quantity and quality as 
from the real nature of things. If we be 
poſſeſt, therefore, of any idea of power in 
general, we muſt alſo be able to coneeive 
ſome particular ſpecies of it; and as power 
cannot ſubſiſt alone, but is always regarded 
as an attribute of ſome being or exiſtence, 
we muſt be able to place this power in ſome 

particular being, and conceive that being as 
cndow'd with a real force and energy, by 
which ſuch a particular effect neceſſarily re- 
ſults from its operation. We muſt diſtinct- 
ly and particularly conceive the | connexion 
betwixt the cauſe and effect, and be able to 
pronounce, from a ſimple view of the one, 
that it muſt be follow d or preceded by the 
other. This is the true manner of con- 
ceiving a particular power in a particular 
body: and a general idea being impoſſible 
ent en mee where the latter is 
mpoſſible, tis certain the former can never 
l Now nothing is more evident, than 
that the human mind cannot form ſuch an 
idea of two > objeQs, | as to conceive any con- 
| nexion 
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EV; ART nexion betwirt them, or comprehend di 
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III. ſtinctly that power or efficacy, by which 
EVE they are united. Such a connexion wou d 


. tedge and amount to a demonſtration, and wou'd i im- 
83 


ply the abſolute ipoffibility for the one ob- 


ject not to follow, or to be conceiv'd not 


to follow upon the other: Which kind of 


connexion has already been rejected i in all 
caſes. If any one is of a contrary opinion, 
and thinks he has attain'd a notion of power 


in any particular object, I deſire he may point 
out to me that object. But till 1 meet 
with ſuch- a- one, which I deſpair of, I can- 


not forbear concluding, that ſince we can 


never diſtinctly conceive how any Particu- 


lar power can poſhibly reſide in any parti- 
cular object, we deceive ourſelves in ima- 


gining we can n any ſuch 1 


idea. 


Tuus upon this hi we may infer, that 


when we talk of any being, whether of a ſu- 


perior or inferior nature, as endow'd with a 
power or force, proportion'd to any effect; 


vhen we ſpeak of a neceſſary connexion be- 


twixt objects, and ſuppoſe, that this conne- 
xion depends upon an efficacy or energy, with 


which any of theſe objects are endow'd; in 
all theſe expreſſions, Va apphy d, we Base 
really. no AIRY meaning, and make uſe 


only 
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only of common words, without any clear SECT, 
and determinate ideas. But as tis more pro- XIV 
bable, that theſe expreſſions do here loſe of l. 

their true meaning by being wrong apply'd, por 
than that they never have any meaning 3 ; connexion. 
'twill be proper to beſtow another con- 
ſideration on this ſubject, to ſee if poſſibly 

we can diſcover the nature and origin of 

thoſe ideas, we annex to them 
SUPPOSE two objects to be preſeiibeil: to 

us, of which the one is the cauſe and the 

other the effect; tis plain, that from the 

ſimple conſideration of one, or both theſe 

objects we never ſhall perceive the tie, by 

which they are united, or be able certainly, 

to pronounce, that there i is a connexion be- 

twixt them. Tis not, therefore, from any 

one inſtance, that we arrive at the idea of. 

cauſe and effect, of a neceſſary connexion 

of power, of force, of energy, and of effi- 

cacy. Did we never ſee any but particular 

conjunctions of objects, entirely different 

from each other, we ſhou'd never be able 
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| 5 to form any ſuch ideas. | 

| Bur again; ſuppoſe we obſerve ſeveral i in- 

5 Nances, i in which the ſame objects are always 
"i conjoin'd together, we immediately conceive 

I a connexion'betwixt them, and begin to draw 
5 an inference from one to another. This 
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2 ar-connexion; d the eds from which 
N the idea of it atiſts. In order, then, to 
underſtand the idea of power, we muſt con- 


ſider that multiplicity; nor do I aſlæ more to 
give a ſolution of that difficulty, which has 
fo. long perplex d us. For thus J reaſon. 
The repetition of perfectly ſimilar inſtances 
can never alone: give riſe. to am original idea, 
different from-what is to be:fount in any par- 
ticular inſtance, ag has been abſery'd, and 
as- evidently follows from aur fundamental 
principle, that all ideas are copy d from im- 


greſſions. Since therefore the idea of power 
| — new en en, not $50," be found in 


the opera of. Go e e it follows, 


that the repetitien albne has not that effect, 


but muſt either diſcover or produce ſome- 


thing new, which is the ſource of that idea, 
Did the ropetition neither diſeover nor pro- 
duce any thing new, our ideas e 
multiply d by it, but wou'd' not be enlarg d 

above what they aro-upe Gbr ungen df one 
ſingle inſtance. Every enlarge 


fore, (ſuch as the idea: of power or con- 
: nexion) whieh ariſes from the multiplicity 


„ „ K > \| hows, 2p had 


gem — 


7111 © 


3 
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ag #87 
ty; und will be per- 8 8 C. 

b 
effects, Wherever we find' any thing ne d 


to be diſcover d or produc'd by the pe , 


tion, there we muſt; place the power, and 
n for it in any other objecłæ. 


nt, in the firſt place; that 
thairgfetiba of dike objodis dene ons 


of ſucoeſſion and contiguity dico r no- 


draw no inference from it, nor make it a ſub- 
je& either of our demonſtrative or probable 
reaſonings; * as has been already prow d. 
. ſuppoſe we cou'd draw an inference, 
twou d be of no conſequence in the preſemm 
cauſe; ſince no kind of reafoning can give © 
Zi dee AN ne; ſuch OG of power is; 
dari be poſteſt uf . ae which may 
be the objects of our reaſoning. The con- 
ception: always precedes the underſtanding 3 
and where the one is obſcure; the other is 
uncertain; — een "a othes 
muſt fail alſo. 


+ SECONDLY, Tis. certain FORE dikes epo | 
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iriqaiy excenattody. For wan l rx be be 
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Pa RT allow'd, that the ſeveral inſtances we "A 


III. of the conjunction of reſembling cauſes and 
o know.. effects are in themſelves entirely indepen- 
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pride dent, and that the communication of mo- 
93 ſhock of two billiard-balls, is totally diſtinct 


tion, which I ſee reſultꝭ at preſent from the 


from that which I faw reſult from ſuch an 
impulſe a twelve- month ago. Theſe im- 
pulſes have no influence on each other. They 
are entirely divided by time and place; and 


the one might have exiſted and communi- 


cated Ae * the other never _ been 
in being. U 

THERE is, Av ee * 9 
diſcover d or produc d in any objects by their 
conſtant conjunction, and by the uninter- 


| rupted-reſemblance of their relations of ſuc- 


ceſſion and contiguity. But tis from this 
reſemblance, that the ideas of neceſſity, of 


power, and of efficacy, are deriv d. Theſe 


ideas, therefore, repreſent not any thing, 


| that does or can belong to the objects, which 


Are conſtantly conjoin d. 5 This 1 is an argu- 


ment, which, in every view we can examine 


it, will be found perfectly unanſwerable. 


Similar inſtances are ſtill the firſt ſource of our 


ĩdea of power or neceſſity; at the ſame time 


that they have no influence by their ſimi- 
larity either on each other, or on Py: external 
object. 


Werds eps Geske 


objebt: + We muſt therefore, kürn ourſelves 9101 
— qiarter bo Tech the origin of 2 


that dah, 191000! cen f1.49 


of 
Ps che ſeveral" reſeinibling Inſtances, — . 
aich give riſe to the idea of power, have c 


no influence on each other, and can never 
produce any ne quality in the object, which 
can be the model of that idea, yet the = 
ſer vation of this reſemblance produces a 
new 8 in * rd e 18 


ſervd the — in a ſufficient num- 


ber of inftances, we immediately feel a de- 
termination of the mind to paſs from one 
object to its uſual attendant, and to con- 


1 


ceive it in a ſtronger light upon account of 
that relation. This determination is the on- 


ly effect of the teſemblanee; and therefore 
muſt de the ſame with power or efficacy, 


| whoſe idea is deriv'd from the reſemblance. 


The ſeveral inſtances of reſembling conjune- 


tions lead us into the notion of power and 
neceſſity,” Theſe inſtances are in themſelves 
totally diſtinet from each other, and have 


no union but in the mind, which obſerves 
them, and collects their ideas. Neceſſity, 
then, is the effect of this obſervation, and is 


nothing but an internal impreſſion of the 


min. er A de 1 


rmination to carry ou? 
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out conſidering it in this view, we can never 
arrive at the moſt diſtant notion of it, or be 


Lage and able to attribute it either to external or in- 


oh abi- 


therefore, the ſame. 


ternal objects, to (pits or Tang to cauſes or 


effects. | 

Tuc neceſſary connexion 3 af 
and. effects is the foundation of our infe- 
rence from one to the other. The foun- 


dation of our inference is the tranſition ari- 


ſing from the accuſtom d union. Theſe are, 

T E idea of neceſſity ariſes ion, ton 
impreflion. There is no impreſſion con- 
vey' d by our ſenſes, which can give riſe to 
that idea. It muſt, therefore, be deriv'd 
from ſome internal imprethion, or, impreſſion 
of reflection. There is no internal-impreſ- 


fion, which, has any relation | to. the; preſent 


buſineſs, but that propenſity, . which cuſ- 


tom produces, to. ; paſs from an object 


to the idea of its uſual attendant. This 
therefore i is the eſſence of neceſſity. Upon 


the whole, neceſſity is ſomething, that ex- 


iſts in the mind, not in objects; nor is it 
poſſible for us ever to form the moſt diſtant 
idea of it, conſider' d as a quality in bodies. 


Either we have no idea of neceſſity, or ne- 


e * W bo my — of 
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the thought to paſs from cauſes to effects SE CT. 
and from effects to cauſes, JOY to their XIV. 
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experienc 'd union; l 4 
a Tu us as the neceſſity, which makes ay 
G two times two equal to four, or three an- connexien;. 1 
| ples of a triangle equal to two right ones, 1 
lies only in the act of the underſtanding, by 1 
which we conſider and compare theſe ideas; il 
in like manner the neceſſity or power, which | 
unites cauſes and effects, lies in the deter- 1 
mination of the mind to paſs from the one l 
to the other. The efficacy or energy of. 1 
cauſes is neither plac'd in the cauſes L 
themſelves, nor in the deity, nor in the Þ 
- concurrence of theſe two principles; but N 
belongs entirely to the ſoul, which conſi- bt 
ders the union of two or more objects in all 1 
paſt inſtances. Tis here that the real power I 
of cauſes is plac'd, ens with their con- : 
nexion and neceſſity. 1 | 
T AM ſenſible, that of all the paradoxes, f 
which I have had, or ſhall hereafter have =_ 


occaſion to advance in the courſe of this 
treatiſe, - the preſent one is the moſt violent, 
and that tis merely by dint of ſolid proof 
and reaſoning I can ever hope {it will 
have admiſſion,” and overcome the inveterate 
prejudices of mankind. Before we are re- 
congil d to this doctrine, how often muſt 
bz we 
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Pax r we repeat to ourſelyes, that the ſimple view 


III. 


of any two objects or actions, however re- 


— a 
Of horo- lated, can never give us any idea of power, 
ledge and 
probabi- 


or of a connexion betwixt them: that this 


idea ariſes from the repetition of their uni- 


on: that the repetition neither diſcovers nor 
cauſes any thing in the objects, but has an 
influence only on the mind, by that cuſ- 


tomary tranſition. it produces: that this cuſ- 


tomary tranſition is, therefore, the ſame 
with the power and neceſſity; which are 
conſequently qualities of perceptions, not of 
objects, and are internally felt by the ſoul, 
and not perceiv'd externally in bodies? 
There is commonly an aſtoniſhment attend- 
ing every thing extraordinary; and this a- 
ſtoniſhment changes immediately into the 
higheſt degree of eſteem or contempt, ac- 
cording as we approve or diſapprove of the 


ſubject. Iam much afraid, that tho? the fore- 


going reaſoning appears to me the ſhorteſt 
and. moſt decifive imaginable ; yet with the 
generality of readers the biaſs of the mind 
will prevail, and give them a n a- 
gainſt the preſent doctrine. 

Tu Is contraty biaſs is eaſily accounted 
for.” *Tis a common obſervation, that the 
mind has a great propenſity to ſpread itſelf 
on external objects, and to conjoin with 

e 43 9 them 
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them any internal impreffions, which they 8E cr. 
cccaſion, and which always make their ap- XIV. 
peardtice at the fame titne that theſe ob- G, 
jets diſcover themſelves to the ſenſes. Thus 5 | 
as certain ſounds and ſmells are always found 3 
to attend certain viſible objects, we natu rat- 
ly imagine a conjunction, even in place, 
betwixt the objects and qualities, tho the 
qualities be of ſuch a nature as to admit of no 
ſuch conjunction, and really exiſteno where. 
But of this more fully * hereafter. Mean 
while *tis ſufficient to obſerve, ' that the 
fame propenſity is the reaſon, why we ſup⸗ = 
poſe neceſſity and power to lie in the ob- 
| jets we conſider, not in our mind, that 9 
conſiders them; notwithſtanding it is not 1 
| 


> * Wie, Sa e 5 x ns ls — 2 my 7% gt * Tat 3 ” — . wb a 
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poſſible for us to form the moſt diſtant ide 
of that quality, when it is not taken for the 
determination of the mind, to paſs from 
the idea of an object t o that of its uſual at- 
tendant. 
Bur tho this be the dy reaſonable 
account we can give of neceſſity, the con- 
a- WW trary notion is fo riveted in the mind from 
the principles above-mention'd, that I doubt 
ted not but my ſentiments will be treated by 


the many as extravagant and ridiculous, What! ! 
ſelf the efficacy of cauſes lie in the determi- 
ith © © Part, IV. Sekt. 5. 

em U 3 nation 


* 


lity. 
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PART nation of the mind! As if cauſes did not 
III. operate entirely independent of the mind, 
ee. and wou'd not continue their operation, e- 


— and ven tho there was no mind exiſtent to con- 
ob a Bi- | 


template them, or reaſon concerning them, 
Thought may well depend on cauſes for its 
operation, but not cauſes on thought. This 
is to reverſe the order of nature, and make 
that ſecondary, which is really primary. To 
every operation | there is a power propor- 
tion'd ; and this power muſt be-plac'd on 


the body, that operates. If we remove the 


power from one cauſe, we muſt aſcribe it 
to another: But to remoye it from all cauſes, 
and beſtow it on a being, that is no ways 


related to the cauſe or effect, but by per- 


ceiving them, is a groſs abſurdity, and con- 
trary to the moſt certain aaa of hu- 
man reaſon. 

I cAN only reply to all theſe arguments 
that the caſe is here. much the fame, as if 


- a blind man ſhou'd pretend to find a great 


many abſurdities in the ſuppoſition, that 
the colour of ſcarlet is not the ſamę with 


| the und of a trumpet, nor light the ſame 


with ſolidity. If we haye really no idea of 
A power or efficacy in any object, or of an) 
real connexion. betwixt cauſes and. effects, 
"twill ! be to little pupae to prove, that an 


efficacy 
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efficacy is neceſſary in all operations. We SECT 


do not underſtand our own meaning in XIV. 


talking ſo, but ignorantly confound ideas, Of b. re 


which are entirely diſtin& from each other. idra of ne- 
I am, indeed, ready to allow, that there n. 
may be ſeveral qualities both in material and 
immaterial objects, with which we are ut- 

terly unacquainted; and if we pleaſe to call 

theſe power or efficacy, twill be of little con- 


ſequence to the world. But when, inſtead 


of meaning theſe unknown qualities, we 
make the terms of power and efficacy ſigni- 
fy ſomething, of which we have a clear 
idea, and which is incompatible with thoſe 
objects, to which we apply it, obſcurity 
and error begin then to take place, and we 
are led aſtray by a falſe philoſophy. This 
is the caſe, when we transfer the determi- 
nation of the thought to external objects, 
and ſuppoſe any real intelligible connexion 
betwixt them ; that being a quality, which 
can ny ICs to the mind that conſiders 
them. 2 
As to what may be ſaid, has th ope- 
rations of nature are Independent of our 


thought and reaſoning, I allow it; and ac- 


cordingly have obſerv'd, that objects bear to 
each other the relations of contiguity and 
ſucceſſion ; that like objects may be obſerv d 
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PART in ſeveral inſtances to have like relations; 
III. and that all this is independent of, and an- 


LG Gn 
Of know- 


ledge and 


| 1 


lity. 


tecedent to the operations of the underſtand- 
ing. But if we go any farther, and aſcribe 
a power or neceſſary connexion to theſe ob- 
jects; this is what we can never obſerve in 
them, but muſt draw the idea of it from what 
we feel internally in contemplating them. 


And this I carry fo far, that I am. ready to 


convert my preſent reaſoning into an in- 
ſtance of it, by a ſubtility, which it will not 


be difficult to comprehend. 


Wurd any object is arefented, 0 to us, 
it u immediately conveys to the mind a live- 
ly idea of that object, which is uſually found 
to attend it; and this determination of the 
mind forms the neceſſary connexion of theſe 


objects. But when we change the point of 


view, from the objects to the perceptions; 
in that caſe. the impreſſion is to be conſi- 


dered as the cauſe, and the lively idea as 


the effect; and their neceſſary connexion 18 
that new determination, which we feel to 
paſs from the idea of-the one to that of the 
other, 'The uniting principle among our in- 
ternal perceptions is as unintelligible as that 
among external objects, and is not known to 
us any other way than by experience. Now 
the nature and effects of experience have been 
n | already 


on, Tas ay TIM nals — — p_ 
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already ſufficiently examin d and explain d. Sz c T, 
It never gives us any inſight into the internal XVI. 
ſtructure or operating principle. of object, CN 


a | | | | wind ; idea of ne- 
but only accuſtoms the mind to paſs from or 4 * 
one to another. Hes 16-4  noxion, _ 
_  *T'18 now time to collect all the diffe- 


t rent parts of this reaſoning, and by joining 
. WH them together form an exact definition of 
0 the relation of cauſe and effect, which 
- the ſubject of the preſent enquiry. This 
order wou'd not have been excuſable, of 
firſt examining our inference from the re- 
lation before we had explain'd the relation 
itſelf, had it been poſſible to proceed in a 
different method. But as the nature of the 
relation depends fo much on that of the infe- 
rence, we have been oblig'd to advance in this 
ſeemingly propoſterous manner, and make 
uſe of terms before we were able exactly 
to define them, or fix their meaning. We 
ſhall now correct this fault by giving a pre- 
ciſe definition of cauſe and effect. 

THERE may two definitions be given of 
this relation, which are only different, by 
their preſenting a different view of the ſame 
object, and making us conſider it either as 
a philoſophical or as a natural relation; either 
as a compariſon of two ideas, or as an aſſo- 

ciation betwixt them, We may define a 
rial _._ canes 
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PART CAUSE to be © An object precedent and 


III. 


Of tnow- 


“ contiguous to another, and where all the 


* objects reſembling the former are plac d 


ledge and 4c in like relations of precedency and conti- 


probabi- 


lity. 


10 guity to thoſe objects, that reſemble the 


* latter.” If this definition be eſteem'd de- 
fective, becauſe drawn from objects foreign 


to the cauſe, we may ſubſtitute this other 


definition in its place, viz. © A cavse is 


* an object precedent and contiguous to 
* another, and ſo united with it, that the 


ce idea of the one determines the mind to 
* form the idea of the other, and the im- 


< preſſion of the one to form a more lively 
* idea of the other. 


Shou'd this defini- 
tion alſo be rejected for the ſame reaſon, 
I know no other remedy, than that the 
perſons, who expreſs this delicacy, ſhou'd 
ſubſtitute a juſter definition in its place. 
But for my part I muſt own my incapacity 
for ſuch an undertaking. When I examine 
with the utmoſt accuracy thoſe objects, which 
are commonly denominated caufes and ef- 
fects, I find, in conſidering a ſingle inſtance, 
that the one object is precedent and conti- 
guous to the other; and in inlarging my 


view to confider ſeveral inſtances, I find 


only, that like objects are conſtantly plac'd 
in like relations of ſueceſſion and contiguity 
| Again, 
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| Again, when I conſider the influence of this Ss c T. 
| conſtant. conjunction, I perceive, that ſuch XIV. 
| a relation can never be an object of reaſon- re 
{ ing, and can never operate upon. the mind, 2 4. of | 
but by means of cuſtom, which determines axioz. 
the imagination to make a tranſition from 
the idea of one object to that of its uſual 
attendant, and from the impreſſion of one to 
a more lively idea of the other. However 
extraordinary theſe ſentiments may appear, I 


think it fruitleſs to trouble myſelf with any . | 
farther enquiry or reaſoning upon the ſub- | 
ject, but ſhall repoſe myſelf on them as 1 
on eſtabliſh'd maxims. | 


TwWII L only be proper, before we leave 
this ſubject, to draw ſome corrollaries from 
it, by which we may remove ſeveral pre- ] 
judices and popular errors, that have very | i 
much prevail'd in philoſophy. Firſt, We | 
may learn from the foregoing doctrine, that 
all cauſes are of the ſame kind, and that 
in particular there is no foundation for that 
diſtinction, which we ſometimes make be- 
twixt efficient cauſes, and cauſes fine qua 
non; or betwixt efficient cauſes, and formal, 
and material, and exemplary, and final cauſes. 
For as our idea of efficiency is deri vd from 
the conſtant conjunction of two objects, where- 
ever this is obſery d, the cauſe is efficient; 


and 
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PAR r and where it is not, there can never be a 
III. cauſe of any kind. For the ſame reaſon we 


— 
Of know- 
ledge and occafion, when ſuppos'd to ſignify any thing 


eſſentially different from each other. If con- 


lity. 


probabi- 


muſt reject the diſtinction betwixt cauſe and 


ſtant conjunction be imply'd in what we 
call occaſion, tis a real cauſe. If not, 'tis 
no relation at all, and cannot give riſe to 
any argument or reaſoning. 


| SECONDLY, The fame courſe of reaſon- 


ing will make us conclude, that there is but 
one kind of neceſſity, as there is but one 


kind of cauſe, and that the common diſ- 


tinction betwixt moral and Phyfical neceflity 
is without any foundation in nature. This 
clearly appears from the precedent explica- 
tion of neceſſity. Tis the conſtant con- 


junction of objects, along with the deter- 


mination of the mind, which conſtitutes 
a phyſical neceſſity: And the removal 


of theſe is the fame thing with, chance. 


As objects muſt either be conjoin'd or not, 
and as the mind muſt either be determin d 
or not to paſs from one object to another, 

impoſſible to admit of any medium betwixt 


chance and an abſolute neceſſity. In weak- 


ening this conjunction and determination you 
do not change the nature of the neceſſity ; 


fince even in the opekation of bodies, theſe 


have 


a wh mg, ow 
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have different degrees of conſtancy and _ SECT. 
without err a different nn of that XIV. 
relation Of OF the © 85 
TAE diſtinction, which we 1 make ie on 1 
betwixt fower * _—_ of 1 n is ene e f 
without foundation. 

THIRDLY, We may now be able fully 
to overcome. all that repugnance, which 'tis 
ſo natural for us to entertain againſt. the 
foregoing reaſoning, by which we endea- 


— 4 %- 


+ vour d to prove, that the neceſſity of a cauſe 0 
e bo every beginning of exiſtence is not founded ff 


on any arguments either demonſtrative or 
intuitive, Such an opinion will not appear 


4 ſtrange after the - foregoing definitions. If : 
1 we define. a cauſe to be an object precedent | 
1 and contiguous. to another, and: where all the ; 
1 objects reſembling the former are placd in a 
es like relation of priority and contiguity 70 thoſe- þ | | 
al objects, that reſemble the latter; we may ; 
.o caſily conceive, that there is no abſolute nor b 
t, metaphyſical neceſſity, that every beginning 
4 of exiſtence ſhou'd be attended with ſuch | 
tis an object. If we define a cauſe to be, An -— | 
xt objeft precedent and contiguous to another, | 
k- and fo united with. it in the imagination, : 
9 that the idea of the one determines the mind | 


= to form the idea of the other, and the im- 
ele preſion of the one to form a more lively idea 
VE Ws | of 


| 4 
4 
o 
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PA x T and where it is not, there can never be a 
III. cauſe of any kind. For the ſame reaſon we 
df ee muſt reject the diſtinction betwixt cauſe and 
ledge and occaſion, when ſuppos'd to ſignify any thing 
jr _ eſſentially different from each other. If con- 
ſtant conjunction be imply'd in what we 
call occafion, tis a real cauſe, If not, tis 
no relation at all, and cannot give riſe to 

any argument or reaſoning. 
SECONDLY, The fame courſe of reafon- 
ing will make us conclude, that there is but 
one kind of neceſſity, as there is but one 
kind of cauſe, and that the common diſ- 
tinction betwixt moral and phyſical neceſſity 
is without any foundation in nature. This 
clearly appears from the precedent explica- 
tion of neceflity. Tis the conftant con- 
junction of objects, along with the deter- 
mination of the mind, which conſtitutes 
a phyſical neceſſity: And the removal 
of theſe is the fame thing with chance. 
As objects muſt either be conjoin'd or not, 
and as the mind muſt either be determin'd 
or not to paſs from one object to another, tis 
impoſſible to admit of any medium betwixt 
chance and an abſolute neceſſity. In weak- 
ening this conjunction and determination you 
do not change the nature of the neceſſity; 
ſince even in the opefation of bodies, theſe 


have 
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have different degrees of conſtancy and force, 8 E r. 
without n. a dien n of thad XIV. 


relation | Of the 
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without foundation. 

Tulip, We may now he als fully 

to overcome all that repugnance, which tis 

| ſo natural for us to entertain againſt. the 

foregoing - reaſoning, by which. we endea- | 

vour'd: to prove, that the neceſſity of a cauſe | | 
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6 to every beginning of exiſtence is not founded i 
E on any arguments either demonſtrative or | 
y intuitive. Such an opinion will not appear 
i; WM firange after the foregoing definitions. If : 
5 we define a cauſe to be an objec: precedent ö 
1 and contiguous. to another, and where all the f 
r- objects reſembling the former are plac d in a | 
es ee relation of priority and contiguity to thoſe. | 
al objects, that reſemble the latter; we may ; 
2 eaſily conceive, that there is no abſolute nor : 
pt, metaphyſical neceſſity, that every beginning 
'd of exiſtence ſhou'd be attended with ſuch | 
15 an object. If we define a cauſe to be, An ; 
. object precedent and contiguous to another, | 


k. and þo united with it in the imagination, 

TR that the. idea of the one determines the mind 
y; to form the idea of the other, and the im- 
FA preſſion of the one to form a more lively idea 
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PART of the other; we ſhall make till leſs diffi. 
III. culty of aſſenting to this opinion. Such an 
>- A influence on the mind is in itſelf perfectly 
* and extraordinary and incomprehenſible ; nor can 
8 woe be certain of its reality, but from ex- 
| r and obſervation. 
1 8HALL- add as a fourth corrollary, Kat 
we can never have reaſon to believe that any 
object exiſts, of which we cannot form an 
idea. For as all our reaſonings concerning 
cd are deriv'd from cauſation, and as 
all our reaſonings concerning cauſation are 
deriv'd from the experiencd conjunction of 
objects, not from any reaſoning or reflec- 
tion, the ſame experience muſt give us a 
notion of theſe objects, and muſt remove all 
myſtery from our concluſions. This is ſo 
evident, that twou'd ſcarce have merited our 
attention, were it not to obviate certain ob- 
jections of this kind, which might ariſe a- 
gainſt the following reaſonings concerning 
matter and ſubſtance. I need not obſerve, 
that a full knowledge of the object is not 
requiſite, but only of thoſe a of it, 
which we believe to exiſt, 
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Rules by aobich 10 judge of cauſes 

ws and Held. : f 

ccoRDING to the gina 408 SECT. ' 

./ trine, there are no objects, which by XV. | 
his mere ſurvey, without conſulting expe- f 
rience, we can determine to be the cauſes 


of any other; and no objects, which we can 
certainly determine in the ſame manner not 
to be the cauſes. Any thing may produce 
any thing. Creation, annihilation, motion, 
reaſon, volition; all theſe may ariſe from one 
another, or from any other object we can 
imagine. Nor will this appear ſtrange, if 
we compare two principles explain'd above, 
that the conſtant conjunction of objects deter- 
a- mines their cauſation, and * that properly 
ſpeaking,” no objects are contrary to each 
other, but exiſtence and non-exiftence, Where 
objects are not contrary, nothing hinders 
them from having that conſtant conjunc- 
tion, on which the relation of cauſe and 
offet totally depends. 

. $1NCE therefore 'tis poſſible for all ob- 


jects to become cauſes or effects to each 
F Na. 
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. pax x other, it may be proper to fix ſome general 
I. rules, 1 we 1 7 wore x was * 
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| fc. 198 ee COST 2 

n e be a conſtant union * 
twixt the cauſe and effect. Tis chiofly this 

quality,” that conſtitutes the relation. 5. 
4. Tur ſame cauſe always: n the 
fame effect, and the ſame effect never ariſes 
but from the ſame cauſe. This principle 
of moſt of our philoſophical reaſonings. For 
when by any clear experiment we have diſ- 
cover'd the cauſes or effects of any pheno- 
menon, we immediately extend our obſer- 
vation to every phænomenon of the fame 
kind, without waiting for that conſtant re- 
petition, from which the firſt ir; =” this 

relation is deri de. 

5. Tu RRE is dank ee which 
hangs upon this, viz. that where ſeveral 
different: VI the ſame effect, it 
muſt be by means- of ſome quality, which 
we diſcover to be cli: amongſt them. 
For as like effects imply like cauſes, we muſt 
al 2 87 aſcribe the cauſation to the circum- 
| | _ 
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ſtance, wherein we diſcover the PIER Snap: © ; 
blangs ; WWW "A 

6. Bax — 8 is ee en OO Rules by 
on the ſame reaſon, The difference in the = fo f 
effects of two reſembling object s muſt pro- 0 eo, : 
ceed from that particular, in which they 7*#% f 
differ. For as like cauſes always produce ; : 
like. effects, when 1 in any. inſtance we find | J 
our ex pectation to be diſappointed, we muſt 1 
conclude that, this irregularity e — 
ſome difference i in the cauſes. _ 45 | ] 
7. Wur any object encreaſes or - dimi- ö 
niſhes with the encreaſe or. diminution of ; 
its cauſe, tis to be regarded as a compounded 1 ; 
effect, deriv'd from the union of the ſeveral a 
lifferent effects, which ariſe from the ſeveral | : 
different parts of the cauſe. The abſence 8 ; 
or preſence of one part of the cauſe is here 1 
ſuppos d to be always attended with the ab- | i 
fence or preſence of a proportionable part of i 
the effect. This conſtant conjunction ſuffi- 
ciently proves, that the one part is the cauſe . 
ich of the other. We muſt, however, beware a 
ral not to draw ſuch a concluſion from a 5 1 
„it bew experiments. A certain degree of ; 
nch heat gives pleaſure; if you diminiſh that i 


heat, the pleaſure diminiſhes; but it does 
ft not follow, chat if you augment it be- 
vond a certain degree, the e will 
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alli. 


nerates into pain. 
8. TRE eighth ws laſt Lale 1 mall tike 
notice of is, that an object, which ex- 
iſts for any time in its full perfection with- 


out any effect, is not the ſole cauſe of that 


effect, but requires to be aſſiſted by ſome 


other principle, which may forward its in- 


fluence and operation. 


For as like effects 
neceſſarily follow from like cauſes, and in a 
contiguous time and place, their ſeparation 


for a moment ae that n cauſes are 


not- compleat ones. who 

Hers is all the deere 1 br proper 
to employ in my reaſoning; and perhaps 
even this was not very neceſſary, but might 
have been ſupply d by the natural principles 
of our underſtanding.” Our ſcholaſtic' head- 
pieces and logicians ſhew no ſuch ſuperi- 
ority above the mere vulgar in their reaſon 
and ability, as to give us any inclination to 
imitate them in delivering a long ſyſtem of 
rules and precepts to direct our judgment, 
in philoſophy. All the rules of this na- 
ture are very eaſy in their invention, but 
extremely difficult in their application; and 
even experimental philoſophy, which ſeems 
the moſt natural and ſimple of any, requires 
. utmoſt An Wis human | Judgment 
IK | a 
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- There is no phenomenon in nature; but 8 C. f 
what is compounded and modify'd by fo XV. | | 


* many different cireumſtances, that in order 2 * 
1 to arrive at the deciſive Point, we muſt wich wo 
| Judge wy 
n- carefully ſeparate whatever is ſuperfluous, cms od 
at and enquire by new experiments, if every Heli. 
ne particular cireumſtance of the firſt experi- 
n- ment was eſſential to it. Theſe new expe- 
as riments are liable to a diſcuſſion of the ſame 
13 kind; ſo that the utmoſt - conſtancy is re- 
ion quir'd to make us perſevere in our enquiry, 
are and the utmoſt ſagacity to chooſe the right 
way among ſo many that preſent themſelves. 
per If this be the caſe even in natural philoſophy, 
aps how much more in moral, where there is 
ght a muchgreater complication of circumſtances, 
ples and where thoſe views and ſentiments, which 
ead- are eſſential to any action of the mind, are 


peri- WI ſo implicit and obſcure, that they often 
aſon Wh eſcape our ſtricteſt attention, and are not 

n to only unaccountable in their cauſes, but even 

m of MW unknown in their exiſtence? I am much a- 
nent, fraid, left the ſmall ſucceſs I meet with in 
m- my enquiries will make this obſervation bear 

„ but Il the air 1 an mee _— _ os Wan 
and i ing. ASTIVS 
ſeems Wl Is "ne king can ive me eee m this 
quires I particular, twill be the enlarging the ſphere . 
ment. of 1 experiments/as much as poffible ; for 
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PART which reaſon it may be proper in this place 


to examine the reaſoning faculty of brutes, 


LD), As. Wel as that of baman creatures. | 


BE * bu 14 Tj 1 72 113 4It Fl PMA 01 4 11 
e . 4 
9. 8 * hp LY V. 
I en 


Fn — e 7 aſe mw of” animals. 


NX EX T to the exlicale' bf. denying art 
1-N evident truth, is that of taking much 


pains to defend it; and no truth appears 


to me more evident, than that beaſts are 
endow'd with thought and reaſon as well as 
men. The arguments are in this caſe ſo 
obvious, that they never a c the won 


| n and ignorant. 


Wu are conſcious, that we bn libes in 
adiptiog:nattine" to ends, are guided by rea- 
ſon and deſign, and that tis not ignorantly 
nor caſually we perform thoſe actions, which 
tend to ſelf-preſervation, to the obtaining 
pleaſure, and avoiding pain. When there- 


foro we-fce other creatures, in millions of 


inſtances, perform like actions, and direct 
them to like ends, all our principles of rea- 


ſon and probability carry us with an invin- 


cible force to believe the exiſtence of a like 


cauſe. Tis needleſs in my opinion to il- 


e this 3 by the enumeration 
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of particulars. 'The- ſmalleſt attention will S E r. 
ſupply us with more than are requiſite- The XVI. 
reſemblance: bet ixt the actions of animals & 53, 
and thoſe of men is ſo entire in this reſpect, 7*#/* of 


that the very firſt action of the firſt animal 
we ſhall pleaſe to pitch on, will afford us 
an inconteſtable een, r the preſent 
doctrine. 

Tus doctrine is as uſeful as it is obvious, 
4 furniſhes us with a kind of touchſtone, 
by which we may try every ſyſtem in this 
ſpecies of philoſophy. Tis from the re- 
ſemblance of the external actions of animals 
to thoſe we ourſelves perform, that we judge 


their internal likewiſe to reſemble ours; and 


the ſame principle of reaſoning, carryd one 
ſtep farther, will make us conclude that 
ſince our internal actions reſemble each other, 
the cauſes, from which they are deriv'd, muſt 
alſo. be reſembling. When any hypotheſis 
therefore, isadvanc'd to explain a mental ope.. 


ration, which is common to men and beaſts, 


we muſt apply the ſame hypotheſis to both; 
and as every true hypotheſis will abide this 
trial, ſo I- may venture to affirm, that no 


falſe one will ever be able to endure it. 


The common defect of thoſe ſyſtems, which 

philoſophers have em ploy d to account for 

che actions of the mind, is, that they ſup - 
A 3: pole 
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PAR poſe ſuch à ſubtility and eee of 


III 


Of noc 


ledge and 
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lig. 


thought, as not only exceeds the capacity 
of mere animals, but even of children and 
the common people in our own ſpecies; who 
are notwithſtanding ſuſceptible of the ſame 
emotions and affections as perſons of the moſt 


 accompliſh'd genius and underſtanding. Such 


a ſubtility is a clear proof of the falſhood, 
as the contrary eee -< of hat ma; of 
_ Hie, 

VL x us therefore put our bent Item 
concerning the nature of the underſtanding 


to this deciſive trial, and ſee whether it will 


equally account for the reaſonings of beaſts 
as for theſe of the human ſpecies. 
HERE we muſt make a diſtinction be- 


twixt thoſe actions of animals, which are of 


a vulgar nature, and ſeem to be on a level 
wich their common capacities, and thoſe 
more extraordinary inſtances of ſagacity, 
vrhich they ſometimes diſcover for their own 
preſervation, and the propagation of their 


ſpecies. A dog, that avoids fire and preci- 


pices, that ſhuns ſtrangers, and careſſes his 
maſter, affords us an inſtance of the firſt 
kind. A bird, that chooies with ſuch care 
and nicety the place and materials of her 
neſt, and ſits upon her eggs for a due time, 
— in a ſuitable * with all the pre- 


a . caution, 


1 * 
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caution that a chymiſt is capable of in mY SECT; 
moſt delicate projection, furniſhes us with XVI. 
a lively inſtance of the ſecond. 22 

As to the former actions, I akin they . e e 
reatceid from a reaſoning, that is not in it- N 
ſelf different, nor founded on different prin- 
ciples, from that which appears in hu- 
man nature. Tis neceſſary in the firſt 
place, that there be ſome impreſſion im- 
mediately preſent to their memory or ſenſes, 
in order to be the foundation of their judg- 
ment. From the tone of voice the dog in- 
fers his maſter's anger, and foreſees his own 
puniſhment. From a certain ſenſation af- 
fecting his ſmell, he judges his n not to 
be- be far diſtant from him. 


e of - SECONDLY, The inte 10 * g 
vel n the preſent impreſſion is built on ex- ö 
10ſe perience, and on his obſervation of the con- | 


ity, junction of objects in paſt inſtances. As you 
| vary this' experience, he varies his reaſoning. 
Make a beating follow upon one ſign or 
motion for ſome' time, and afterwards upon 
another; and he will ſucceſſively draw dif- 
ferent coneluſions, ne to _ _— re- 
cent experience. 
Now let any philoſopher e a tal, 

ad endeavour to explain e abt" of the 
Wh which we call ſhit give an ac- 
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Pa RA count of the principles, from which it is 


{WEN 


. deriy'd, independent of the influence of cuſ- 


| * 83 tom on the imagination, and let his hypo- 
tage and theſis be equally: applicable to beaſts as to 


| Probabi- 
2 


the human ſpecies; and after he has done 
this, i promiſe to embrace his opinion. But 
at the ſame time I demand as an equitable 
condition, that if my ſyſtem be the only 
one, which can anſwer to all theſe terms, 


it may be receiv'd as entirely ſatisfactory and 


convincing. And that tis the only one, is 
Beaſts certainly never perceive any real con- 
nexion among objects. Tis therefore by 
experience they infer one from another. 
They can never by any arguments form a 
general concluſion, that thoſe objects, of 
which they have had no experience, re- 
ſemble thoſe of which they have. Tis there- 
fore by means of cuſtom alone, that experi- 
ence operates upon them. All this was ſuffici- 
ently evident with reſpect to man. But with 
reſpect to beaſts there cannot be the leaſt 
ſuſpicion of miſtake; which muſt be own'd 
to be a ſtrong confirmation, or rather an 


Invincible proof of my ſyſtem. 


_ NorTxrine ſhews more the force of ha- 
bit in reconciling us toany phenomenon, than 
this, that men are not aſtoniſh'd at the ope- 

„ rations 


from: that origin, 


Boox I. the Underſtanding. 
rations of their own reaſon, at the ſame 8 For. 
time, that they admire the inftinf# of ani- XVI. 

mals, and find a difficulty in explaining it, bees nd 
merely becauſe it cannot be reduc'd to the ref. 2 . 


very ſame principles. To conſider the mat 
ter aright, reaſon is nothing but a wonder- 
ful and unintelligible inſtinct in our ſouls, 
which carries us along a certain train of 
ideas, and endows them with particular qua- 
lities, according to their particular ſituations 


and relations. This inſtinct, tis true, ariſes 


from paſt obſervation and experience; but 
can any one give the ultimate reaſon, why 
paſt experience and obſervation produces 
ſuch an effect, any more than why nature 
alone ſhou'd produce it? Nature may cer- 
tainly produce whatever can ariſe from ha- 
bit: Nay, habit is nothing but one of the 
principles of nature, and derives all ts force 
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PART IV. 


? of the Seeptical and other 
5 225 of philoſophy. 


| r 
Of ſcepticiſm with regard to reaſon. 


N all demonſtrative ſciences the 8 ECT. 
& rules are certain and infallible; I. 
but when we apply them, ou“ n 
fallible and uncertain faculties are very apt 
to depart from them, and fall into error. 
We muſt, therefore, in every reaſoning 
form a new judgment, as a check or con- 
troul on our firſt judgment or belief; and 
muſt enlarge our view to comprehend a 
kind of hiſtory of all the inſtances, where- 
in our underſtanding has deceiv'd us, com- 
par'd with thoſe, wherein its teſtimony was 
Juſt and true. Our reaſon muſt be conſi- 
der d 
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Pak T fider'd as a kind of cauſe, of which truth is 


IV. the natural effect; but ſuch-a- one as by the 
A irruption of other cauſes, and by the incon- 
2 ſtancy of our mental powers, may frequent- 

hems of I be prevented. By this means all know- 
Philſeb/9- ledge degenerates into probability; and this 
Probability is greater or leſs. according to 
our experience of the veracity or deceitful- 
neſs of our. underſtanding, and according to 
the ſimplicity or intricacy of the queſtion. 
- THERE is no Algebraiſt nor Mathema- 
tician ſo expert in his ſcience, as to place 
entire confidence in any truth immediately 
upon his diſcovery of it, or regard it as any 
thing, but a mere probability. Every time 
he runs over his proofs, his confidence en- 
creaſes ; but ſill more by the approbation 
of his friends; and is rais'd ta its utmoſt 
perfection by the univerſal aſſent and ap- 
plauſ ſes of the learned world. Now tis 
evident, that this gradual encreaſe of aſſu- 
rance is nothing but the addition of new 
probabilities, and is deriv'd from the con- 
ſtant union of cauſes and effects, according 
to paſt experience and obſervation. 
IN accompts of any length or impor- 
tance, Merchants ſeldom truſt to the infal- 
lible certainty. of numbers for their ſecurity ; 
oe By. the artificial ſtructure of the accompts, 


pro- 


fal 


pro- 
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produce à probability beyond what is de- S Ef 
rivd from the {kill and experience of the I. 
— jor a _ brag 18 oO or” THelf of To 


as none will tein, — our + A * 
a long numeration exceeds probability, 1 


may fafely affirm, that there ſcarce is any 


propoſition concerning numbers, of which 


we can have a fuller ſecurity. For tis eaſi- 


ly poſſible, by gradually diminiſhing the 
numbers, to reduce the longeſt ſeries of ad- 
dition to the moſt ſimple queſtion, which 
can be form'd, to an addition of two 
ſingle numbers; and upon this ſuppoſi- 
tion we ſhall" find it impracticable to ſthew 
the preciſe limits of knowledge and of pro- 
bability, or diſcover that particular num- 
ber, at which the one ends and the other 
begins. But knowledge and probability are 
of ſuch contrary and diſagreeing natures, that 
they cannot well run inſenſibly into each o- 
ther, and that becauſe they will not divide, 
but muſt be either entirely preſent, or en- 
tirely abſent. Beſides, if any ſingle addi- 
tion were certain, every one wou'd be fo, 
and "conſequently the whole or total ſum; 
n the whole can be different from all 


— — — 
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PART is parts. I had almoſt ſaid, that this was 
IV. certain; but I reflect, that it muſt} reduce 
A ite, as well as every other reaſoning, and 
7 from ne, < rb eee into * 
Sr . NR BYE ADE. 

| Kannan S81NCE nee al aveieles "I 
ſelf into probability, and becomes at laſt 
of the ſame nature with that evidence, which 
we employ in common life, we muſt now 
examine this latter ſpecies of mene, and 

ſee on what foundation it ſtands. 

IN every judgment, which we can m | 
concerning probability, as well as concern- 
ing knowledge, we ought always to correct 
the firſt judgment, deriv'd from the nature 
of the object, by another judgment, deriv'd 

from the nature of the underſtanding. Tis 
certain a man of ſolid ſenſe and long ex- 
perience ought to have, and uſually has, a 
greater aſſurance in his opinions, than one 
that is fooliſh. and ignorant, and that our 
ſentiments have different degrees of autho- 
rity, even with ourſelves, in proportion to 
the degrees of our reaſon and experience. In 
perience, this authority is never entire; ſince 
even ſuch-· a· ne muſt be conſcious. of many 
errors in the paſt, and muſt ſtill dread the 
: bike, hg the future. Here then ariſes a new 
* ſpecies 


Boox+ I: Of the: Under ganding. 
ſpecies of probability to correct and e „er 


the firſt, and fix its juſt ſtandard and pro- 


ion. —— > be I 


ee of probability, ſo is probability li- * 
able to a new correction by a reflex act of for bot 7 


the mind; wherein the nature of our under- . 
ſtanding, and our reaſoning | Som the m_ 
n become our objects. 

Havix thus found i in every probability, 
Wade the original uncertainty inherent in 
the ſubject, a new uncertainty deriv'd from 
the weakneſs of that faculty, which judges, 
and having adjuſted theſe two together, We 
are oblig d by our reaſon to add a new 
doubt derivd from the poſſibility of error 
in the eftimation we make of the truth and 
fidelity of our faculties. This is a doubt, 
which immediately occurs to us, and of 
which, if we wou'd cloſely p urſue our rea- 


ſon, we cannot avoid giving a deciſion. But 
this deciſion, tho it ſhou'd be favourable to 


our preceeding judgment, being founded 


only on probability, muſt weaken till fur- 


ther our firſt evidence, and muſt itſelf be 
weaken'd by a fourth doubt of the ſame 


kind, and ſo on in infinifum; till at laſt 


there renin nothing of the original proba- 
bility; howeve ns nn „ 
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PART tion by every new uncertainty. No finite 
ober can ſubſiſt under a decreaſe. repeated 
Of the in inſinitum; and even the vaſteſt quanity, 

Ze, which can enter into human imagination, 
Alem of muſt in this manner be reduc d to nothing. 
Pil. Let our firſt belief be never fo ſtrong, it 
muſt infallibly periſh by - paſſing thro fo 
many new examinations, of which each di- 
miniſhes ſomewhat of its force and vigour. 
When I reflect on the natural fallibility of 
my judgment, I have leſs. confidence in my 
opinions, than when I only conſider the ob- 
jects concerning which I reaſon ; and when 
I proceed ſtill farther, to turn the ſcrutiny 
againſt every i ucceſſive eſtimation I make 
of my faculties, all the rules of logic re- 
quire a continual diminution, andi at laſt a 
total extinction of belief and evidence. 
Snov'p it here be aſk d me, whether I 
ſincerely . aſſent to this argument, which 1 
&em to take ſuch pains to inculcate, and 
whether I be really one of thoſe ſceptics, 
who hold that all is uncertain, and that our 
judgment is not in any thing poſſeſt of any 
meaſures of truth and falſhood; I ſhou'd reply, 
that this queſtion is entirely ſuperfluous, and 
that neither I, nor any other perſon. was ever 
ſincerely and conſtantly of that opinion: Na- 
Fs: * an abſolute and ee ne- 
_ ceſlity 
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ceſſity has determin'd' us to judge as well St CT. 


as to breathe - and feel; nor can we any 


more forbear viewing certain objects in a 7 4 
ſtronger and fuller light, upon account of #7 
their cuſtomary” connexion with a preſent — to” 


impreſſion, than we can hinder ourſelves 
from thinking as long as we are awake, or 
ſeeing the ſurrounding bodies, when we 
turn our, eyes towards them in broad ſun- 
ine. Whoever has taken the pains to re- 
fute the cavils of this roral ſcepticiſm, has 
really diſputed. without an antagoniſt, and 
endeavour'd by arguments to. eſtabliſh a fa- 
culty, which nature has antecedently im- 
planted in the nin,” and render d unavoid- 
able. ad 0: 

My intention then i in displaying fo care, 
fully the arguments of chat fantaſtic ſect, is 
only to make the reader ſenſible of 4 
truth of my hypotheſis, that all our rea- 


ſonings concerning cauſes and effects are de 


riv'd from nothing but cuſtom ; and that be- 
lief is more Properly an aft of the ſenſitive, 
than | of the. cogitative part of our natures. 
| have. here prov'd, that the very ſame prin- 
ciples, which make us form a deciſion up- 


on any ſubject, and correct that deciſion by 


the conſideration of our genius and capaci- 


ty, and of the fituation of our mind, when 
Vo: L. I. "0 we 
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PakT we examin'd that ſubject; I fay, I have 
IV. prov'd, that theſe fame prineiples, when 
WIE? carry'd farther, and apply'd to every new reflex 


N judgment, muſt, by continually diminiſhing 


and 
'þ xk of the original evidence, at laſt reduce it to 


.  philsſophy. 


pinion, If belief, therefore, were a ſimple act 
of the thought, without any peculiar man- 
ner of conception, or the addition of a force 
and vivacity, it muſt infallibly deſtroy it- 
If, and in every caſe termmate in a total 
ſuſpenſe of judgment. But as experience 
will ſuffientiy convince any one, who 
thinks it worth while to try, that tho' he 
can find no error in the foregoing argu- 
ments, yet he ſtill continues to believe, and 
think, and reaſon as uſual, he may ſafcly 
conclude, that his reaſoning and belief is 
ſome ſenſation or peculiar manner of con- 
ception, which *tis impoſſible for mere ideas 
and refle&tions to deſtroy. | 
Bu T here, perhaps, it may be en 
ed, how it happens, even upon my hypo- 


theſis, that theſe arguments above-explain d 


produce not a total ſuſpenſe of judgment, 
and after what manner the mind ever re- 
eains a degree off aſſurance in any ſubject ? 
For as theſe new probabilities, which by 


their repetition * diminiſh the. ori. 
wo 


nothing, and utterly ſabvert all belief and o- 


= 253 = tt» Þ 


DB S 


flrſt decifion. 
examine my judgment itſelf, and obſerving 
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ginal evidence, are founded on the very Src: 


ſame principles, whether of thought or ſen- 


I 


ſation, as the primary judgment, it may 22 


ſeem unavoidable, that in either caſe they 


ſition, either of contrary thoughts or ſenſa- 


tions, reduce the mind to a total uncertain- 


ty. I ſuppoſe, there is ſome queſtion pro- 
pos d to me, and that after revolving over 


the impreſſions of my memory and ſenſes, 
and carrying my thoughts from them to 


ſuch objects, as are commonly conjoin'd 
with them, I feel a ſtronger and more for- 
cible conception on the one ſide, than on the 
other. This ſtrong conception forms my 
J ſuppoſe, that afterwards I. 


ftom experience, that tis ſometimes juſt and 


ſometimes erroneous, I conſider it as regu- 
lated by contrary principles or cauſes, of 


which ſome lead to truth, and ſome to er- 
ror'; and in ballancing theſe contrary cauſes, 


I diminiſh by a new probability the aſſu- 


rance of my firſt decifien. This new pro- 
bability is liable to the fame diminution as 
the foregoing, and ſo on, in infinifam. Tis 
therefore demanded, how it happens, that 
even Ser all « we retain a on 8 W belief, 


ih 48 th  aohich 


ticifm 
evith re. 


muſt equally ſubvert it, and by the oppo- gard 15 


reaſon. 
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PART vbicb i is ſufficient for our purpoſe, either i in 
IV. loſopby or common life. 
. e 7 


Of the 
ſeeptical 


Hftems of 


philoſophy. 


I ANSWER, that after the firſt and le 


becomes forc'd and unnatural, and the ideas 
faint and obſcure; tho' the principles of 


judgment, and the ballancing of oppoſite 
cauſes be the fame as at the very beginning; 
yet their influence en the imagination, and 


the vigour; they add to, or diminiſh from 


the thought, is by no means equal. Where 
the mind reaches not its objects with ea- 
ſineſs and facility, the fame principles 
have not the fame effect as in a more na- 


tural conception of the ideas; nor does the. 


imagination feel a ſenſation, which holds 


any proportion with that which ariſes from 


its common judgments and opinions. The 


attention is on the ſtretch : The poſture of 


the mind is uneaſy; and the ſpirits being 
diverted from their natural courſe, are not 
govern'd in their movements by the ſame 
laws, at leaſt not to the ſame degree, as 
when they flow in their uſual channel. 

Ir we deſire ſimilar inſtances, twill not 
be very difficult to find them. The preſent 


ſubject of metaphyſics will ſupply us abun- 


dantly. The fame argument, which wou'd 
have been eſteem d convincing in a reaſoning 
concern- 


cond deciſion; as the action of the mind 


And other © 
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no influence in theſe abſtruſer ſubjects, even 


tho it be perfectly comprehended ; and that of jzp- 


becauſe there is requir'd a ſtudy and an ef- 


fort of thought, in order to its being com- gard 1 
prehended : And this effort of thought di- reaſon. 


ſturbs the operation of our ſentiments, on 
which the belief depends. The caſe is the 
| fame in other ſubjects. The ſtraining of the 

imagination always hinders the regular flow- 


ing of the paſſions and ſentiments. A tra- 


gic poet, that wou'd repreſent his heroes as 
very ingenious and witty in their misfor- 


tunes, wou'd never touch the paſſions. As 


the emotions of the ſoul prevent any ſubtile 
reaſoning and reflection, ſo theſe latter ac- 
tions of the mind are equally prejudicial to 
the former. The mind, as well as the bo- 
dy, ſeems to be endow'd with a certain pre- 
ciſe degree of force and activity, which it 
never employs in one action, but at the ex- 
pence of all the reſt. This is more evident- 
ly true, where the actions are of quite dif- 
ferent natures; ſince in that caſe the force 
of the mind is not only diverted, but even 
the diſpoſition chang'd, ſo as render us in- 
capable of a ſudden tranſition from one ac- 
tion to the other, and ſtill more of per- 
forming both at once. No wonder, then, 
1 Y 3 
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concerning hiſtory or politics, has little or 8 Er. 
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B 

PAR F the conviction, which ariſes from a ſubtile di 

n reaſoning, diminiſhes in proportion to the he 

Of the efforts, which the imagination makes to en- au 

ſceptical ter into the reaſoning, and to conceive it in in 
and other . 
ee all its parts. Belief, being a lively concep- it 

phile/eiy. tion, can never be entire, where it is not cc 

founded on -ſomething natural and eaſy, ni 

T 1s 1 take to be the true ſtate of the its 

queſtion, and cannot approve of that expedi- be 

tious way, which ſome take with the ſcep- la; 

tics, to reject at once all their arguments an 

without enquiry or examination. If the ki 

ſceptical reaſonings be ſtrong, ſay they, tis te 

a proof, that reaſon may haye ſome force and it 
authority: if weak, they can never be ſuffi- to 

cient to invalidate all the concluſions of our eq 
underſtanding. This argument is not juſt; of 

becauſe the ſceptical reaſpnings, were it poſ- an 

ſible for them to exiſt, and were they not m 
deſtroy d by their ſubtility, won'd be ſuc- WW th 

ceſſively both ſtrong and weak, according ifs 

to the ſucceſſive diſpoſitions of the mind. fre 


Reaſon firſt appears in poſſeſſion of the th 
throne, preſcribing laws, and impoſing max- tir 
ims, with an abſolute ſway and authority. ve 
Her enemy, therefore, is oblig'd to take all 
ſhelter under her protection, and by make- tha 
ing uſe of rational arguments to prove the 
helene and impeeiſx of reaſon, pro- 
| duces, 


IN 
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duces, in a manner, a patent under. her SE C Te 
hand and ſeal; This patent has at firſt an 
authority, proportion'd to the preſent and 77 
immediate authority of reaſon, from which 20% 
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evith PR 


it is derivd. But as it is ſuppos d to be 3 


contradictory to reaſon, it gradually dimi- 
niſhes the force of that governing power, and 
its own at the ſame time; till at laſt they 
both vaniſh away into nothing, by a regu- 
lar and juſt diminution. The ſceptical 
and dogmatical reaſons are of the ſame 
kind, tho contrary in their operation and 
tendency ; fo that where the latter is ſtrong, 
it has an enemy of equal force in the former 
to encounter; and as their forces were at firſt 
equal, they ſtill continue ſo, as long as either 
of them ſubſiſts; nor does one of them loſe 
any force in the conteſt, without taking as 
much from its antagoniſt. Tis happy, 
therefore, that nature breaks the force of all 
ſceptical arguments in time, and keeps them 
from having any conſiderable influence on 
the underſtanding. Were we to truſt en- 
tirely to their ſelf. deſtruction, that can ne- 
ver take place, till they have firſt ſubverted 
all conviction, and have totally dane, d 
— an : 
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PART 
Ds of 
JAWS 
Of the 
ſceptical 


and other 


Jyftems of 
philoſophy. 


SEC. 
II. 
Wy 


Nature has not left this to his choice, 


A Treatiſe of Human Mature. 
FECT 


Of ſeeptici mM with regard 0 the 
ery 4M 


H US the ſceptic Rill continues to 
reaſon and believe, even tho' he aſ- 
ſerts, that he cannot defend his reaſon by 


reaſon ; and by the ſame rule he muſt aſſent 


to the principle concerning the exiſtence of 
body, tho' he cannot pretend by any argu- 
ments of philoſophy to maintain its veracity. 


and has doubtleſs eſteem'd it an affair of 
too great importance to be truſted to our 
uncertain reaſonings and ſpeculations. We 
may well aſk, What cauſes induce us to be- 


| Tieve in the exiſtence of body? but tis in vain 


to aſk, Whether there be body or not? That 


3s a point, which we muſt take for granted 


in all our reaſonings. | 

Trex ſubject, then, of our preſent en- 
quiry is concerning the cauſes which induce 
us to believe in the exiſtence of body : And 
my reaſonings on this head I fhall begin 
with a diſtinction, which at firſt ſight may 
ſeem ſuperfluous, but which will contribute 


yery mach to the perfect underſtanding of 


what 
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what follows. We ought to examine, apart 8 E C 7. 
thoſe two queſtions, which are commonly 1. 
confounded together, viz. Why we attri- . 
bute a CONTINU'D exiſtence to objects, 3 
even when they are not preſent to the ſen- 2 fenſes. 
ſes; and why we ſuppoſe them to have an 
exiſtence DISTINCT from the mind and 
perception. Under this laſt head I compre- 

hend their fituation as well as relations, 

their external poſition as well as the inde- 
pendence of their exiſtence and operation. 

Theſe two queſtions concerning the con- 

tinu d and diſtinct exiſtence of body are 
intimately connected together. For if the 

objects of our ſenſes continue to exiſt, even 

when they are not perceiv d, their exiſtence 

is of courſe independent of and diſtinct from 

the perception; and vice verſa, if their ex- 

iſtence be independent of the perception and 

diſtinct from it, they muſt continue to exiſt, 
even tho they be not perceiyd. But tho 

the deciſion of the one queſtion decides the 
other; yet that we may the more eaſily dif. 

cover the principles of human nature, from 
whence the deciſion ariſes, we ſhall carry 

along with us this diſtinction, and ſhall 
| conſider, whether it be the ſenſes, rea- 
ſon, or the imagination, that produces the 
opinion of a continu'd or of a diſtinct exiſ- 
tence 
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Pax r tence. Theſe are the only queſtions, that are 


IV. intelligible on the preſent ſubject. For as 
Of the © to the notion of external exiſtence, when taken 
ſeeptical for ſomething ſpecifically different from our 
and other * 

Hens of perceptions, “ we have Ty thewn its 
* abſurdity. _ 

Io begin with the SENSES, tis evident 

theſe faculties are in able of piving riſe 

to the notion of the continud exiſtence of 

their objects, after they no longer appear 

to the ſenſes, For that is a contradiction 

in terms, and ſuppoſes that the ſenſes 

cContinue to operate, even after: they have 

ceas d all manner of operation. Theſe fa- 

culties, therefore, if they have any infly- 

ence in the preſent caſe, muſt produce 


the opinion of a diſtin, not of a con- 


tinu'd exiſtence; and in order to that, 
muſt preſent their impreſſions either as ima- 
ges and repreſentations, or as theſe very diſ- 
tinct and external exiſtence. 
TA our ſenſes offer not their impreſ- 
fions as the images of ſomething diſtinct, or 
independent, and external, is evident; becauſe 
they convey to us nothing but a ſingle per- 
ception, and never give us the leaſt inti- 
mation of any thing beyond. A ſingle per- 
BY ception can never e the ade of a 


e Part. II. Sect. 6. 
| | Jouble 


le 
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double exiſtence, but by ſome. inference Sz.C 7. 


either of the reaſon or imagination. When II. 


the mind looks farther than what imme- G ſeepts- 


diately appears to it, its concluſions can ©/* wit 


regard to 


neyer be put to the account of the ſenſes; the Jeſs 
and it certainly looks farther, when from a 

fingle perception it infers a double exiſtence, 

and ſuppoſes the relations of reſemblance and 
cauſation betwixt them. 


Ix our ſenſes, therefore, ſuggeſt any idea 


of diſtin& exiſtences, they muſt conyey the 


impreſſions as thoſe very exiſtences, by a 
kind of fallacy and illuſion, Upon this 
head we may obſerve, that all ſenſations are | 
felt by the mind, ſuch. as they really are, 
and that when we doubt, whether they 
preſent themſelves as diſtinct objects, or as 
mere impreſſions, the difficulty is not con- 
cerning their nature, but concerning their 
relations and ſituation. Now if the ſenſes 
preſented our impreſſions as external to, and 
independent of ourſelves, both the objects 
and ourſelves muſt be obvious to our ſenſes, 
otherwiſe they cou'd not be compar'd by 


theſe faculties. The difficulty, then, is how 


far we are ourſelves the objects of our ſenſes. 
_ Tis certain there is no queſtion in phi- 
loſophy more abſtruſe than that concerning 
eptity, and the nature of the uniting prin- 


ciple, 
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PAR T ciple, which conſtitutes a perſon, So far 
IV. from being able by our ſenſes merely to de- 

of th: termine this queſtion, we muſt have recourſe | 

ſeeptical to the moſt profound metaphyſics to give 


and other 


ſyſtems of à ſatisfactory anſwer to it; and in com- 
Philſ. mon life *tis evident theſe ideas of ſelf and 
perſon are never very fix'd nor determinate. 
Tis abſurd, therefore, to imagine the ſenſes 
can ever diſtinguiſh betwixt ourſelves and 
external objects. | 
App to this, that every impreſſion, ex- 
ternal and internal, paſſions, affections, ſen- 
ſations, pains and pleaſures, are originally on 
the ſame footing ; and that whatever other 
differences we may obſerve among them, they 
appear, all of them, in their true colours, 
as impreſſions or perceptions. And indeed, 
if we conſider the matter aright, tis ſcarce 
poſſible it ſhow'd be otherwiſe, nor is it 
conceivable that our ſenſes ſhou'd be more 
capable of deceiving us in the ſituation and 
relations, than in the nature of our impreſ- 
fions. For ſince all actions and ſenſations 
of the mind are known to us by conſciouſ- 
neſs, they muſt neceſſarily appear in every 
particular what they are, and be what they 
appear. Every. thing that enters the mind, 


being 1n reality as che perception, tis impoſſi- 
ble. any thing ſhou'd to * appear dif- 


ferent. 


* 


t. 


preſent, is beyond my hand. The table is 
beyond the paper. The walls of the cham- 
ber beyond the table. And in caſting my 
eye towards the window, I perceive a great 
extent of fields and buildings beyond my 


that no other faculty is requir'd, beſide the 
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ferent. This were to ſuppoſe, that even 8 E Or. 
where we are moſt intimately conſcious, | we II. 
might be miſtaken. 8 "Of ſcepti- 
Bur not to loſe time in examining, whe- % _ | 
ther *tis poſſible for our ſenſes to deceive us, the Jen. 
and repreſent our perceptions as diſtinct from 
ourſelves, that is as external to and indepen- 
dent of us; let us conſider whether they re- 
ally do ſo, and whether this error proceeds 
from an immediate ſenſation, or from ſome 
other cauſes. 175 
To begin with the SR concerning 
external exiſtence, it may perhaps be faid, - 
that ſetting aſide the metaphyſical queſtion 
of the identity of a thinking ſubſtance, our 
own body evidently belongs to us; and as 
ſeveral impreſſions appear exterior to the 
body, we ſuppoſe them alſo exterior to our- 
ſelves. 'The paper, on which I write at 


chamber. From all this it may be infer'd, 


ſenſes, to convince us of the external exiſ- 
tence of body. But to prevent this in- 
ference, we need only weigh the three 

| following 
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PA Rx following confiderations. Fir, That, pro- 


IV. 


O the 


ſcoptical 
and other 


perly ſpeaking, tis not our body we perceive, 


when we regard our limbs and members, 
but certain impreſſions, which enter by the 


hems of ſenſes; fo that the aſcribing a real and cor- 


prilifop'y 


poreal exiſtence to theſe impreflions, or to 


their objects, is an act of the mind as diffi- 


cult to explain, as that which we examine 
at preſent. Secondly, Sounds, and taſtes, and 
ſmells, tho commonly regarded by the mind 
as continu'd independent qualities, appear 
not to have any exiftence in extenfion, and 
conſequently carmot appear to the ſenſes as 
ſituated externally to the body. The rea- 
ſon, why we aſcribe a place to them, ſhall 
be conſider d * afterwards. Thirdly, Even 
our ſight informs us not of diftance or out- 
neſs (ſo to ſpeak) immediately and without 


a certain reaſoning and experience, as is ac- 


knowledge a oF the moſt rational Philoſo- 


phers. 


on ourſelves, this can never be an object of 
the ſenſes; but any opinion we form con- 
cerning it, muſt be deriv d from experience 


and obſervation : And we ſhall fee after- 


wards, that our concluſions from experience 


are far nen, favourable to the doctrine of 
* gedt. 8 f 
the 


As to the eee of our Perveption 


ww 


= oe 4-285 8 BE 0 
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the independency of our peroeptions. Mean s SECT. 
while we may obſerve that when we talk of II. 


real diſtin& exiſtences, we have commonly We 


more in our eye their independeney than 1 — ray 
external ſituation in place, and think an 75, —— 


object has a ſafficient reality, when its Being 


is uninterrupted, and independent of the in- 


ceſſant revolutions, which we are — 
of in ourſelves. 


Tus to bine what L bone « Gi. 


cirning the ſenſes; they give us no notion 


of continu'd exiſtence, becauſe they cannot 


operate beyond the extent, in which. they 


really operate. They as little produce the 
opinion of a diſtinct exiſtence, becauſe _ 
neither can offer it to the mind as r 


ſented, nor as original. To offer it- as re- 


preſented, they. muſt preſent both an object | 


and an image. To make it appear as ori- 
ginal, they muſt convey a falſhood ; and 
this falſhood muſt lie in the relations and 
fituation : In order to which they muſt be 
able to compare; the object with ourſelves ; 
and even in that caſe they do not, nor is it 
- poſſible they ſhou'd, deceive us. We may, 
therefore, conclude with certainty, that the 
opinion of a-continu'd and of a diſtinct, ex- 
iſtence never ariſes from the ſen ſes. 
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Pax T To confirm this we may obſerve, that 


We - there are three different kinds of impreſſions 


ng th convey d by the ſenſes. The firſt are thoſe 


_— of the figure, bulk, motion and ſolidity of 

/fems of bodies. The ſecond thoſe of colours, taſtes, 
phil"). ſmells, ſounds, heat and cold. The third 

: are the pains and pleaſures, that ariſe from 
the application of objects to our bodies, as 
by the cutting of our fleſh with ſteel, and 
ſuch like. Both philoſophers and the vul- 
gar ſuppoſe the firſt of theſe to have a di- 
ſtinct continu'd exiſtence, The vulgar only 

regard the ſecond as on the fame footing, 
Both philoſophers and the vulgar, again, 
eſteem the third to be merely perceptions; 
and conſequently in e and 1 eee 
beings. 

Now tis ele that, e may be 
our philoſophical opinion, colours, ſounds, 
heat and cold, as far as appears to the ſenſes, 
exiſt after the ſame manner with motion 
and ſolidity, and that the difference we 
make betwixt them in this reſpect, ariſes 
not from the mere perception. ' So ſtrong is 

the prejudice for the diſtinct continu'd exiſt- 
ence of the former qualities, that when the 
- contrary opinion is advanc'd by modern phi- 
loſophers, people imagine they can almoſt 
refute it from their feeling and 3 
an 
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and that their very ſenſes contradict this 8 E Cr. 


philoſophy. Tis alſo evident, that colours, II. 
ſounds, c. are originally on che ſame foot- N 
ing with the pain that ariſes from ſteel, and / with 


reg ard to 


pleaſure that proceeds from a fire; and that 7 ſenſes. 


the difference betwixt them is . nei- 
ther on perception nor reaſon, but on the 
imagination. For as they are confeſt to be, 
both of them, nothing but perceptions ariſing 
from the particular configurations and mo- 
tions of the parts of body, wherein poſſibly 
can their difference conſiſt? Upon the whole, 
then, we may conclude, that as far as the 
ſenſes are judges, all perceptions are the ſame 
in the manner of their exiſtence. 

Wx may alſo obſerve in this inſtance of 
ſounds and colours, that we can attribute a 
diſtinct continu'd exiſtence to objects with- 


out ever conſulting REASON, or weighing 


our opinions by any philoſophical principles, 
And indeed, whatever convincing arguments 
philoſophers may fancy they can produce to 
eſtabliſh the belief of objects independent 
of the mind, tis obvious theſe arguments 
are known but to very few, and that 'tis 
not by them, that children, peaſants, and 
the greateſt part of mankind are induc'd to 
attribute objects to ſome impreſſions, and 
deny them to others. Accordingly we find, 
Vor -" that 
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PART that all the concluſions, which the vul- 


1 
— 
_ Of the 
ſceptical 
and other 


fftems of 
- Philoſophy. 


gar form on this head, are directly con- | 
trary to thoſe, which are confirm'd by phi- 
loſophy. For philoſophy informs us, that 
every thing, which appears to the mind, is 
nothing but a perception, and is interrupted, 


, 4 Fig EIIIIEY 


and dependent on the mind ; whereas the 1 
vulgar confound perceptions and objects, t 
and attribute a diſtinct continu'd exiſtence n 
to the very things they feel or ſee. This f: 
ſentiment, then, as it is entirely unreaſon- p. 
fonable, muſt proceed from ſome other fa- WW tc 

culty than the underſtanding. To which © 
we may. 2dd, that as long as we take our di 


perceptions and objects to be the ſame, we wi 
can never infer the exiſtence of the one 
from that of the other, nor form any at- up 
gument from the relation of cauſe and ef. ta 
fect; which is the only one that can affure 0 
us of matter of fact. Even after we di- e 
ſtinguiſh our perceptions from our object tim 
"twill appear preſently, that we are till ; Il thay 
capable of reaſoning from the exiſtence of i den 
one to that of the other: So that upon the 
whole our reaſon neither does, nor is it poſ 
ſible it ever ſhoy'd, upon any ſuppoſition, 
give us an aſſurance of the continu'd and 
diſtin exiſtence of body. That opinion 
mult be entirely. owing. to the IMAGINA- 

, T10N: 
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ion: which muſt now be the ſubject | of S Rr. 
our enquiry... II. 
\SINCE all impreſſions are internal and 9 
periſhing exiſtences, and appear as ſuch, c/m with 
regard to 
the notion of their diſtinct and continu'd ſenſes. 
exiſtence muſt ariſe. from a concurrence of 
ſome of their qualities with the qualities of 
the imagination; and ſince this notion does 
not extend to all of them, it muſt ariſe 
from certain qualities peculiar to ſome im- 
preſſions. Twill therefore be eaſy for us 
to difcover theſe qualities by a compariſon * 
of the impreſſions, to which we attribute a 
diſtin& and continu'd exiſtence, with thoſe, 
which we regard as internal and periſhing. | 
Wr may obſerve, then, that tis neither 
upon account of the involuntarineſs of cer- 
tain impreſſions, as is commonly ſuppos'd, 
re nor of their ſuperior force and violence, that 
1. we attribute to them a reality, and con- 
u, aud exiſtence, which we refuſe to others, 
in. chat are voluntary or feeble. For tis evi- 
e dent our pains and pleaſures, our paſſions | 
che 42d affections, which we never ſuppoſe to 
base any exiſtence: beyond our perception, 
operate with greater violence, and are equally 
inyoluntary, as the impreſſions of figure and 
extenſion, colour and ſound, which we ſup- 


| Pole to be * beings. The heat of 
2 2 = 
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Pa R x a fire, when moderate, is ſuppos'd to exiſt 
IV. in the fire ; but the pain, which it cauſes 
upon a near approach, is not taken to have 
. 2 any being except in the perception. _ 
Hen, THESE vulgar opinions, then, being re- 

Poilgſeb o. jected, we muſt ſearch for ſome other hy- 
potheſis, by which we may diſcover thoſe 

peculiar qualities in our impreſſions, which 

makes us attribute to them a diſtinct and 
conta u'd exiſtence, 

AFTER a little examination, we ſhall find, 
that all thoſe objects, to which we attribute 
a continu'd exiſtence, - have a peculiar con- 
fiancy, which diſtinguiſhes them from the 
impreſſions, whoſe exiſtence depends upon 
our perception. Thoſe mountains, and houſes, 
and trees, which lie at preſent under my 
eye, have always appear'd to me in the fame 
order ; and when I loſe fight. of them by 

| ſhutting my eyes or turning my head, ! 
ſoon after find them return upon me with- 
out the leaſt alteration, My bed and table, 
my books and papers, preſent themſelves in 
the ſame uniform manner, and change not 
upon account of any interruption in my ſeeing 
or perceiving them. This is the caſe with al 
the impreſſions, whoſe objects are ſuppos d to 
have an external exiſtence; and is the caſe 
| - with 
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with no other impreſſions, whether gentle 85 CT. 
or violent, voluntary 'or involuntary. „ 

Tu is conſtancy, however, is not ſo per- 55 5 
fect as not to admit of very conſiderable ex- i with 

regard to 
ceptions. Bodies often change their poſi- the fonks 
tion and qualities, and after a little abſence 

or interruption may become hardly know- 
able. But here tis obſervable, that even in 
theſe changes they preſerve a coherence, and 
have a regular dependence on each other; 
which is the foundation of a kind of rea- 
ſoning from cauſation, and produces the 
opinion of their continu'd exiſtence. When 
] retyrn to my chamber after an hour's ab- 
| ſence, I find not my fire in the ſame ſitu- 
| ation, in which I left it: But then I am 
accuſtom'd in other inſtances to ſee a like 
alteration produc'd in a like time, whether 
am preſent or abſent, near or remote. This. 
coherence, therefore, in their changes is one 
of the characteriſtics of external objects, as 
well as their conſtancy. Ss 

Havixs found that the opinion of the 
continu'd exiſtence of body depends on the 
COHERENCE and CONSTANCY of certain 
impreſſions, I now proceed to examine 
after what manner theſe qualities give 
riſe to ſo extraordinary an opinion. To 
begin, with the coherence;' we may obſerve, 

SS. : that 
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PART that tho thoſe internal impreſſions, which 


IV. we regard as fleeting and periſhing, have alſo 
8 a certain coherence or regularity in their ap- 


2 pearances, yet tis of ſomewhat a different 


nd oth 
Gems of nature, from that which we diſcover in bo- 


Filgſb. dies. Our paſſions are found by experience 
to have a mutual connexion with and de- 

| pendance on each other; but on no occa- 
ſion is it neceſſary to fappole, that they 
have exiſted and operated, when they were 
not perceiv'd, in order to preſerve the fame 
dependance and connexion, of which we 
have had experience. The caſe is not the 
ſame with relation to external objects. Thoſe 
require a continu'd exiſtence, or otherwiſe 
loſe, in a great meaſure, the regularity of 
their operation. I am here ſeated in my 
chamber with my face to the fire; and all 
the objects, that ſtrike my ſenſes, are con- 
tain'd in a few yards around me. My me- 
mory, indeed, informs me of the exiſtence 
of many objetts ; ; but then this information 
extends not beyond their paſt exiſtence, nor 
do either my ſenſes or memory give any 
teſtimony to the continuance of their 
being. When therefore I am thus ſeated, 
and revolve oyer theſe thoughts, I hear on 

a ſudden a noiſe as of a door turning upon 
its hinges 3 and a little after ſee a porter, . who 
adyances 


8 
* — 


ſcription to have come from a friend, who 
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to all paſt experience, unleſs the door, 
which I remember on tother fide the cham- 
ber, be ſtill in being. Again, I have al- 
ways found, that a human body was poſſeſt 
of a quality, which I call gravity, and which 
hinders it from mounting in the air, as this 
porter muſt have done to arrive at my 
chamber, unleſs the ſtairs I remember be 
not annihilated by my abſence. But this is 
not all. I receive a letter, which upon open- 
ing I perceive by the hand-writing and ſub- 


ſays he is two hundred leagues diſtant. "Tis 
evident I can never account for this phæ- 
nomenon, conformable to my experience in 
other inſtances, without ſpreading out in my 
mind the whole fea and continent between 
us, and ſuppoſing the effects and continu'd 


| exiſtence of poſts and ferries, according to 
my memory and obſervation. To conſider 2, 
- theſe phznomena of the porter and letter in 8 
a certain light, they are contradictions to 
common experience, and may be regarded 


Z 4 as 


advances towards me. This gives occaſion St c . Hts 
to many new reflections and reaſonings. II. of 
Firſt, I never have obſery'd, that this noiſe Of e. 5 
cou d proceed from any thing but the mo- 0h ith Ks 
tion of a door; and therefore conclude, that . il 
the preſent phænomenon is a contradiction $7 
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PART as objections to thoſe maxims, which we 
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IV. form concerning the connexions of cauſes 


WARY 
Of the 


ſceptical 


and other 


and effects. I am accuſtom'd to hear ſuch a 
ſound, and ſee ſuch an object in motion at 


Hliens of the ſame time. I have not receiv'd in this 


philoſophy. 


particular inſtance both theſe perceptions, 


Theſe obſervations are contrary, unleſs I 


ſappoſe that the door ſtill remains, and that 


it was open'd without my perceiving it: And 


this ſuppoſition, which was at firſt entirely 


arbitrary and hypothetical, acquires a force 
and evidence by its being the only one, upon 
which I can reconcile theſe contredictions, 


There is ſcarce a moment of my life, heren 
there is not a fimilar inſtance preſented to 
me, and I have not occafion to ſuppoſe the 
continu'd exiſtence of objects, in order to 
connect their paſt and preſent appearances, 


and give them ſuch an union with each other, 


as I have found by experience to be ſuit- 
able to their particular natures and circum- 
ſtances, Here then I am naturally led to 


regard the world, as ſomething real and du- 


rable, and as preſerving its exiſtence, even 
when it is no longer n to * per- 
ception. 

Bor tho' this e from the cobe- 
rence of appearances may ſeem to be of the 
ſame nature with our reaſonings concern- 


ing 
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ing cauſes and effects; as being deriv'd from Sz cT, 
| cuſtom, and regulated by paſt experience; II. 
we ſhall find upon examination,. that they Of Ron. 
are at the bottom conſiderably different from c with 
each other, and that this inference ariſes + ao 
from the underſtanding, and from cuſtom 1 
in an indirect and oblique manner. For 
'twill readily be allow'd, that ſince nothing 
is ever really preſent to the mind, beſides 
its own perceptions, tis not only impoſſi- 
ble, that any habit ſhou'd ever be acquird 
otherwiſe than by the regular ſucceſſion of 
theſe perceptions, but alio that any habit 
ſhou'd ever exceed that degree of regulari- 
ty. Any degree, therefore, of regularity in 
our perceptions, can never be a foundation 
for us to infer a greater degree of regulari- 
5 ty in ſome objects, which are not perceiv'd ; 
5 ſince this ſuppoſes a contradiction, vix. a 
- WH habit acquir'd by what was never preſent to 
- W the mind. But 'tis evident, that whenever 
to il we infer the continu'd exiſtence of the ob- 
u- jects of ſenſe from their coherence, and the 
en frequency of their union, tis in order to 
r- WW beſtow on the objects a greater regularity 
than what is obſerv'd in our mere percep- 
e- tions. We remark a. connexion betwixt 
he two kinds of objects in their paſt appear- 
ance to the ſenſes, but are not able to ob- 
185 1 0 ſerve 
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PaRT ſerve this connexion to be perfectly con- 
ſtant, ſince the turning about of our head, 
or the ſhutting of our eyes is able to break 


IV. 


Of the 
ſcepti cal 


and other 


it. What then do we ſuppoſe i in this caſe, 


ftems of but that theſe objects ſtill continue their uſual 
„un. connexion, notwithſtanding their apparent in- 


terruption, and that the irregular appearances 
are join'd by ſomething, of which we are 


inſenſible? But as all reaſoning concerning 
matters of fact ariſes only from cuſtom, and 
cuſtom can only be the effect of repeated 


perceptions, the extending of cuſtom and 


reaſoning beyond the perceptions can never 
be the direct and natural effect of the con- 
ſtant repetition and connexion, but muſt 
ariſe from the co-operation of ſome other 
principles. 

I avs already * obſerv'd, in examining 


the foundation of mathematics, that the 
imagination, when ſet into any train of | 


thinking, 1s apt to continue, even when its 
object fails it, and like a galley put in mo- 
tion by the oars, carries on its courſe with- 
out any new impulſe. This I have aflign'd 


for the reaſon, why, after conſidering ſeve- 
ral looſe ſtandards of equality, and correct- 
ing them by each other, we proceed to ima- 
gine ſo correct and exact a ſtandard of that 


Fart ZI. Sd. 4. | — 
relation, 
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relation, as is not liable to the leaſt error 8 E r. 
or variation. The ſame principle makes II. 

us eaſily entertain this opinion of the con- 7 5 | 
tinu'd exiſtetice of body. Objects have a % tt 7 
certain eoherehce even as they appear to jay — be 
our ſenſes; but this coherence is much 6 
greater and more uniform, if we ſuppoſe 
the objects to have a contint'd exiſtence; 
and as the mind is once in the train of ob- 
ſerving an uniformity among objects, it na- 
turally continues, till it renders the unifor- 
mity as compleat as poſſible. The ſimple 
ſuppoſition of their continu'd exiſtence ſuf- 
fices for this purpoſe, and gives us a notien 
of a much greater regularity among objects, 
than what they have when we look no far- 
ther than our ſenſes. 

Bu T whatever force we may aſcribe to 
this principle, I am afraid tis too weak to 
ſupport alone ſo vaſt an edifice, as is that 
of the continu'd exiſtence of all external 
bodies; and that we muſt join the conflancy 
of their appearance to the coherence, in or- 
der to give a ſatisfactory account of that o- 
pinion, As the explication of this will lead 
me into a conſiderable compaſs of very pro- 
found reaſoning; I think it proper, in ordet 
to avoid confuſion, to give a ſhort ſketch 
or r of my ſyſtem, and after- 


wards 


ik \ ac % bo 0 
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Pan r wards draw out all its parts in their full 


IV. 


\ 
Of the © 


feeptical 


and other” 


compaſs. This inference from the conſtan- 
cy of our perceptions, like the precedent 
from their coherence, gives riſe to the opi- 


hems of nion of the continu 4 exiſtence of body, 
gef h. which is prior to that of its diſtinct exiſt- 


ence, and produces that latter principle. 
WnkEN we have been accuſtom'd to ob. 


ſerve a conſtancy in certain impreſſions, and 


have: found, that the perception of the ſun 
or | ocean, for inſtance, rerurns upon us af- 
ter an abſence or annihilation with like parts 
and in a like order, as at its firſt appearance, 
we are not apt to regard theſe interrupted per- 
ceptions as different, (which they really are) 
but on the contrary conſider them as indivi- 
dually the ſame, upon account of their re- 
ſemblance, But as this interruption of their 
exiſtence is contrary to their perfect identi- 
ty, and makes us regard the firſt impreſſion 


as annihilated, and the ſecond as newly 


created, we find ourſelves ſomewhat at a loſs, 
and are 1nvolv'd in a kind of contradiction, 
In order to free ourſelves from this difficul- 
ty, we diſguiſe, as much as poſſible, the 
interruption, or rather remove it entirely, 


by ſuppoſing that theſe interrupted percep- 


tions are connected by a real exiſtence, of 


which we are inſenſible. This ſuppoſition, 


1 
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or idea of continu'd exiſtence, acquires a force 


and vivacity from the memory of theſe 
broken impreſſions, and from that propen- 


fity, which they give us, to ſuppoſe them 


the ſame; and according to the precedent. 
reaſoning, the very eſſence of belief conſiſts 
in the force and vivacity of the conception. 
| In order to juſtify this ſyſtem, there are 
four things requiſite. Firſt, To explain the 
principium individuationts, or principle of 
identity. Secondly, Give a reaſon, why the 


reſemblance of our broken and interrupted 


perceptions induces us to attribute an identity 


349 
SECT. 
TL 


UP Van®, 
Of feepti- 
ciſm with 
regard 0 


the 25 4. 


to them, Thirdly, Account for that propen- 
ſity, which this illuſion gives, to unite theſe. 


broken appearances by a continu'd exiſtence. 
Fourthly and laſtly, Explain that force and 
vivacity of conception, WR ariſes from 
the propenſity. ro 
FIRST, As to the principle of zndividas- 
tion ; we may obſerve, that the view of any 
one obje is not ſufficient to convey the 
idea of identity. For in that propoſition, 
an object is the ſame with itſelf, if the idea 
expreſs'd by the word, object, were no ways 
diſtinguiſh'd from that meant by Jef; we 
really ſhou'd mean nothing, nor wou'd the 
propoſition contain a predicate and a ſub- 


ect, which however are imply'd in this 


affirma- 


IV. 


0 


Of the 


<4. pr jects ean neyer convey this idea, however re- 
3 of ſembling they may be ſuppos d. The mind 
beigen. always pronounces the one not to be the o- 
ther, and conſiders them as forming two, 
three, or any determinate number of objects, 
whoſe exiſtences are entirely diſtinct and 
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Pax x affirmation. One ſingle object conyeys the 


incompatible with the-relation of identity, it 
muſt lie in ſomething that is neither of 


this ſeems utterly impoſſible. Betwixt uni- 
no more than betwixt exiſtence and non- 


exiſt, we muſt either ſuppoie another alſo 
to exiſt ; in which caſe: we have the idea of 
number: Or we muſt ſuppoſe i it not to 5 ; 
in which caſe the firſt object remain 


recourſe to the idea of time or duration. 1 
have already obſerv d, that time, in a ſtrict 
ſenſe, implies ſucceſſion, and that when we 


idea of unity, not that of identity, 
Ox the other hand, a multiplicity. of ob- 


independent, 
Since then both number and We are 


them. But to tell the truth, at firſt fight 
ty and number there can be no. medium ; 


exiſtence, After one object is ſuppos d to 


unity. E 
To remove. ahis difficulty, let us _ 


apply its idea to any dachangeille object, 
7 Part II., $eft g. | | 
| Ds: 
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tis only by a fiction of the i imagination, by Sz ec. 
which the unchangeable object is ſupposd II. 
to participate of the changes of the co- ex- e 

iſtent objects, and in particular of that of our </* 1i# 
perceptions. This fiction of the imagination el. ä 
almoſt univerfally takes place; and tis by 

means of it, that a ſingle object, plac'd be- 

fore us, and ſurvey'd for any time without 

b our diſcovering in it any interruption or va- a 
riation, is able to give us a notion of iden- 

tity. For when we conſider any two points 

of this time, we may place them in diffe- 

rent lights: We may either ſurvey them at 

the very ſame inſtant; in which caſe they 

$ give us the idea of number, both by them- 

L ſelves and by the object; which muſt be 
multiply'd, in order to be conceiv'd at once, 

as exiſtent in theſe two different points of 

time: Or on the other hand, we may trace 

the ſucceſſion of time by a like ſucceſſion 

of ideas, and conceiving firſt one moment, 

along with the object then exiſtent, imagine 

> efterwards a change in the time without wy 

variation or interruption in the object; 

which caſe. it gives us the idea of «og 

Here then is an idea, which is a medium 
betwixt unity and number; or more pro- 

perly f. peaking, is either of them, according 

to the view, in which we take it: And this 

g idea 
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PART idea we call that of identity. We cannot, liet 
IV. zin any propriety of ſpeech, ſay, that an 


N object is the ſame with itſelf, unleſs we yr 

weeptical mean, that the object exiſtent at one time 1 
and other 

Hlient of is the ſame with itſelf exiſtent at another. ht 

Philoſophy. By this means we make a difference, be- _ 

twixt the idea meant by the word, object, cep 

and that meant by ighell, without going the I oo. 

0 length of number, and at the ſame time find 

without reſtraining ourſelyes to a ſtriet and gen 

abſolute unity. | | 

Tus the principle nf individuation i s 05 

nothing but the invariableneſs and uninter- non 

ruptedneſs of any object, thro' a ſuppos d vari- by. 

ation of time, by which the mind can trace obj 


it in the different periods of its exiſtence, thi 
without any break of the view, and without pere 
being oblig d to form the idea of multipli- 


fere 
city or number. * 
I Now proceed to bi the ſecond 100 
part of my ſyſtem, and ſhew why the con- Nor 


ſtancy of our perceptions makes us aſcribe indi 
to them a perfect numerical identity, tho 
there be very long intervals betwixt their ap- derſ 
pearance, and they have only one of the 
eſſential qualities of identity, viz. invari- Nor 2 
ableneſs.. That I may avoid all ambiguity by h 
and confuſion on this head, I ſhall obſerve, 


that J here account for the opinions and be- 
lief V 
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lief of the vulgar with regard to the exiſ- SECT. 
tence of body; and therefore muſt entirely * 
conform myſelf to their manner of thinking 7 / 
and of expreſſing themſelves, Now we have 3 
already obſerv'd, that however philoſophers the ſenſors, 
may diſtinguiſh betwixt the objects and per- 
ceptions of the ſenſes; which they ſuppoſe 
co-exiſtent and reſembling ; yet this is a diſ- 
tnction, which is not comprehended by the 
generality of mankind, who as they perceive 
only one being, can never aſſent to the opi- 
S nion of a double exiſtence and repreſenta- 
tion, Thoſe very ſenſations, which enter 
by che eye or ear, are with them the true 
objects, nor can they readily conceive that 
this pen or paper, which is immediately 
perceiv'd, repreſents another, which is dif- 
ferent from, but reſembling it. In order, 
therefore, to accommodate myſelf to their 
notions, I ſhall at firſt ſuppoſe ; that there 
only a fingle exiſtence, which I ſhall call 
ndifferently object or perception, according 
5 it ſhall ſeem beſt to ſuit my purpoſe, un- 


Pp" M{icrſtanding by both of them what any com- 
the mon man means by a hat, or ſhoe, or ſtone, 
* Wor any other impreſſion, convey'd to him 
uty by his ſenſes. I ſhall be ſure to give warn- 


ing, when I return to a more philoſophical 
way of ſpeaking and thinking, 
Vol & Aa To 
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eptica! attribute it to our reſembling perceptions, 
and other 


ſtems of 


poilefiphy. 
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To enter, therefore, upon the queſtion 
concerning the ſource of the error and de- 
ception with regard to identity, when we 


notwithſtanding their interruption ; I muſt 
here recal an obſervation, which I have al. 
ready prov'd and explain'd*, Nothing is 

more apt to make us miſtake one idea for 
another, than any relation betwixt them, 


' which aſſociates them together in the ima- 


gination, and makes it paſs with facility from 
one to the other. Of all relations, that of 
reſemblance is in this reſpe& the moſt eff. 
cacious ; and that becauſe it not only cauſes 
an aſſociation of ideas, but alſo of diſpoſi- 
tions, and makes us conceive the one ide: 


by an act or operation of the mind, ſimilar 


to that by which we conceive the other, 


This circumſtance I have obſery'd to be of 


great moment; and we may eſtabliſh it for 


a a general rule, that whatever ideas place the 
mind in the fame diſpoſition or in ſimilat 


ones, are very apt to be confounded, The 
mind readily paſſes from one to the other, 
and perceives not the change without a tri 
attention, of which, generally ſpeaking, 's 
wholly incapable. 


* Part II. Sect. 5. 


— = 
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In order to apply this general maxim, 8 E U 
we muſt firſt examine the diſpoſition of the II. 
mind in viewing any object which preſerves G 
a perfect identity, and then find ſome other % 38 
object, that is confounded with it, by cauſ- . 
ing a ſimilar diſpoſition. When we fix our 
thought on any object, and luppoſe it to 
continue the ſame for ſome time; tis evi- 
dent we ſuppoſe the change to lie only in 
the time, and never exert ourſelves to pro- 
duce any new image or idea of the object. 
The faculties of the mind repoſe themſelves 
in a manner, and take no more exerciſe, 
than what is neceſſary to continue that idea, of 
which we were formerly poſſeſt, and which 
ſubſiſts without variation or interruption. 
The paſſage from one moment to another is 
ſcarce felt, and diſtinguiſhes not itſelf by a 
different perception or idea, which may re- 
| quire a different direction of the ſpirits, in 
| order to its conception. | 
Now what other objects, beſide identical 
ones, are capable of placing the mind in 
the ſame diſpoſition, when it conſiders them, 
and of cauſing the ſame uninterrupted paſ- 
lage of the imagination from one idea to 
another ? This queſtion is of the laſt im- 
portance. For if we can find any ſuch ob- 
jects, we may certainly conclude, from the 
Aaz foregoing 


%..F 
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Ar foregoing principle, that they are very na- 


XY, 
7 
Of the 
ſceptical 


and other 


Alm, of p 


#hilofophy. 


turally confounded with identical ones, and 
are taken for them in moſt of our rea- 
ſonings. But tho' this queſtion be very im- 
ortant, 'tis not very difficult nor doubtful, 
For I immediately reply, that a ſucceſſion 
of related objects places the mind in this 


diſpoſition, and is conſider'd with the fame 


ſmooth and. uninterrupted Progreſs of the 


imagination, as attends the view of the ſame 


invariable object. The very nature and eſ⸗- 
ſence of relation is to connect our ideas with 


each other, and upon the appearance of 


one, to facilitate the tranfition to its cor- 
relative. The paſſage betwixt related ideas 
is, therefore, ſo ſmooth and eaſy, that it 


produces little alteration on the mind, and | 


ſeems like the continuation of the ſame ac- 
tion; and as the continuation of the fame 
action is an effect of the continu'd view of 
the ſame object, tis ſor this reaſon we at- 
tribute ſameneſs to every ſucceſſion oſ re- 
lated objects. The thought ſlides along the 
ſucceſſion with equal facility, as if it con- 
ſider'd only one object; and therefore con- 
founds the ſucceſſion with the identity. 

Wr ſhall afterwards ſee many inſtances 
of this tendency of relation to make us aſcribe 


an e to different e ; but ſhall here 
confine 
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confine ourſelves to the preſent ſubject. We S ECT. 
find by experience, that there is ſuch a con- II. 

Fancy in almoſt all the impreſſions of the 5 oa. 

- ſenſes, that their interruption produces no © HEN 

l. alteration on them, and hinders them not the ſenſer.. 

n from returning the fame in appearance and 

18 in ſituation as at their firſt exiſtence. I 

e ſurvey the furniture of my chamber; I ſhut 

e my eyes, and afterwards open them; and 

1c find the new (perceptions to reſemble per- 

- fectly thoſe, which formerly ſtruck my ſen- 

ſed. This reſemblance is obſerv d in a thou- 

ſand inſtances, and naturally connects to- 

gether our ideas of theſe interrupted per- 

ceptions by the ſtrongeſt relation, and con- 

veys the mind with an eaſy tranſition from 

one to another. An eaſy tranſition or paſ- 

ſage of the imagination, along the ideas of 

thefe different and interrupted perceptions, 

is almoſt the ſame diſpoſition of mind with 

that in which we confider one conftant and 

uninterrupted perception. Tis therefore very 

natural for us to miſtake the one for the 

other *. 


A a 3 TA E 


This reaſoning, it muſt be confeſt, is ſomewhat ab- 

ſtruſe, and difficult to be comprehended ; but it is remarkable, 
that this very difficulty may be converted into a proof of 
the reaſoning. We may obſerve, that there are two relations, 
and both of them reſemblances, which contribute to our 


miſtaking 
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Pa RT Tues perſons, who entertain this opinion 


IV. 


— 
Of the 


ſceptical 


and other 


 Hftems of 


ebilefeply. quently ſuch as ſuppoſe their perceptions to 
be their only objects, and never think of a 


images we aſcribe a perfect identity. But 


different from each other, we here find our- 


imagination along the ideas of the reſem- 
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concerning the identity of our reſemblin 
perceptions, are in general all the unthinking 
and unphiloſophical part of mankind, (that is, 


all of us, at one time or other) and conſe- 


double exiſtence internal and external, re- 
preſenting and repreſented. The very image, 
which is preſent to the ſenſes, is with us 
the real body; and tis to theſe interrupted 


as the interruption of the appearance ſeems 


contrary to the identity, and naturally leads 
us to regard theſe reſembling perceptions as 


ſelves at a loſs how to reconcile ſuch oppo- 
ſite opinions. The ſmooth paſſage of the 


bling perceptions makes us aſcribe to them 
a e A: The interrupted manner 


miſtaking | the fucceSion of our - interrupted perceptions for 
an identical object. The firſt is, the reſemblance of the 
perceptions: The ſecond is the reſemblance, which the act 
of the mind in ſurveying a ſucceſſion of reſembling object 
bears to that in ſurveying an identical object. Now theſe 
reſemblances we are apt to confound with each other; and 
tis natural we ſhou'd, according to this very reaſoning: 
But let us keep them diſtin, and we ſhall find no diffi 
rs in Ong the oe pa LN 


of 


11 


„ De Aw 
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of their appearance makes us conſider them 8 ET. 


as ſo many reſembling, but till diſtinct be- 
ings, which appear after certain intervals. 
The perplexity ariſing from this contradic- 


II. 


FRY 
Of ſcepti- | 
3 i 

egard to 


tion produces a propenſion to unite theſe the ſenſes. 
broken appearances by the fiction of a con- 


tinu'd exiſtence, which is the zhrd part of 

that hypotheſis I propos d to explain. 
NoTHING 1s. more certain from expe- 

rience, than that any contradiction either to 


the ſentiments or paſſions gives a ſenſible un- 


eaſineſs, whether it proceeds from without 
or from within ; from the oppoſition of ex- 


ternal objects, or from the combat of in- 


ternal principles. On the contrary, what- 
eyer ſtrikes in with the natural propenſities, 
and either externally forwards their ſatiſ- 
faction, or internally concurs with their 


movements, is ſure to give a ſenſible plea- 


ſure. Now there being here an oppoſition 
betwixt the notion of the identity of re- 


ſembling perceptions, and the interruption 
of their appearance, the mind muſt be un- 
| eaſy in that ſituation, and will naturally ſeek 


relief from the uneaſineſs. Since the un- 


ealineſs ariſes from the oppoſition of two 


contrary principles, it muſt look for relief 


by ſacrificing the one to the other. But 
as the ſmooth paſſage of our thought along 
Aa 4 our 
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PART our reſembling perceptions makes us a- 
IV. ſeribe to them an identity, we can never 


without reluctance yield up that opinion. 


„ We muſt, therefore, turn to the other ſide, 
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and ſuppoſe that our perceptions are no longer 
* interrupted, but preſerye a continu'd as well 
as an inyariable exiſtence, and are by that 
means entirely the ſame. But here the in- 
terruptions in the appearance of theſe per» 
ceptions are ſo long and frequent, that 'tis 
impoſſible to oyerlook them; and as the 
appearance of a perception in the mind and 
its exiſtence ſeem at firſt fight entirely the 
ſame, it may be doubted, whether we can 
ever aſſent to ſo palpable a contradiction, 
and ſuppoſe a perception to exiſt without 
being preſent to the mind, In order to 
clear up this matter, and learn how the in- 
terruption in the appearance of a perception 
implies not neceſſarily an interruption in its 
exiſtence, twill be proper to touch upon 
ſome principles, which we ſhall have occa- 
fion to explain more fully afterwards x. 

We may begin with obſerving, that the 
difficulty 1 in the preſent caſe is not concern- 

ing the matter of fact, or whether the mind 
forms ſuch a concluſion concerning the 


Paten d exiſtence of its e, but 
2 Sect. 6, 


en 
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concluſion is form'd, and principles from II. 


moſt all mankind, and even philoſophers _— 
themſelves, for the greateſt part of their :he nfs. 
lives, take their perceptions to be their only 

objects, and ſuppoſe, that the very being, 

which is intimately preſent to the mind, 

is the real body or material exiſtence. Tis 

alſo certain, that this very perception or ob- 

| ject is ſuppos d to have a continu'd unin- 
terrupted being, and neither to be annihi- 

lated by our abſence, nor to be brought in- 

to exiſtence by our preſence. When we 

are abſent from it, we ſay it ſtill exiſts, 

but that we do not feel, we do not ſee it. 

When we are preſent, we ſay we feel, or 

ke it. Here then may ariſe two queſtions; 

Firſt, How we can fatisfy ourſelves in ſup- 

| poſing a perception to be abſent from the 

mind without being annihilated. Secondly, 

After what manner we Conceive an object to 
| become preſent to the mind, without ſome 
new creation of a perception or image; and 
| what we mean by this /eerng, and feeling, 
and perceiving. e 
As to the firſt queſtion; we may ob- 
ſerve, that what we call a mind, is nothing 
but a heap or collection of different percep- 

tions, 


only concerning the manner in which the SEC T. 


which it is derivd. Tis certain, that al- of . 
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PART tions, united together by certain relations, 


IV. 


28 
+ Of the 


ſceptical 


and other 


pbiloſo * 


and ſuppos d, tho falſely, to be endow'd with 
a perfect ſimplicity and identity. Now as 
every perception is diſtinguiſhable from an- 
Aliens of other, and may be conſider' d as ſeparately 


exiſtent ; it evidently follows, that there is 
no abſurdity in ſeparating any particular per- 
ception from the mind; that is, in breaking 
off all its relations, with that connected maſs 
of perceptions, which conſtitute a ng 
being. 

THE ſame reaſoning affords us an an- 
ſwer to the ſecond queſtion, If the name 
of perception renders not this ſeparation 
from a mind abſurd and contradictory, the 
name of object, ſtanding for the very fame 


thing, can never render their conjunction 


impoſſible. External objects are ſeen, and 
felt, and become preſent to the mind ; that 


is, they acquire ſuch a relation to a con- 


nected heap of perceptions, as to influence 
them very conſiderably in augmenting their 
number by preſent reflections and paſſions, 
and in ſtoring the memory with ideas. The 
ſame continu'd and uninterrupted Being may, 
therefore, be ſometimes preſent to the mind, 
and ſometimes abſent from it, without any 


real or eſſential change in the Being itſelf. 


An interrupted appearance to the ſenſes im- 
| plies 
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fill thoſe intervals, and preſerve a perfect 


belief in general conſiſts in nothing, but the 


plies not neceſſarily an interruption in the S EO. 
exiſtence. The ſuppoſition of the continu'd II. 

exiſtence of ſenſible objects or perceptions G. 
involves no contradiction. We may eaſily / with 


indulge our inclination to that ſuppoſition. Ee. 
When the exact reſemblance of our percep- 
tions makes us aſcribe to them an identity, 
we may remove the ſeeming interruption 


by feigning a continu'd being, which may 
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and entire identity to our perceptions... 

Bu T as we here. not only feign but be- 
lieve this continu'd exiſtence, the queſtion 
is, from whence ariſes ſuch a behef; and this 
queſtion leads us to the fourth member of 
this ſyſtem. It has been prov'd already, that 
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vivacity of an idea; and that an idea may 
acquire this vivacity by its relation to ſome 
preſent impreſſion. Impreſſions are naturally 
the moſt vivid perceptions of the mind; and 
this quality is in part convey'd by the rela- 
tion to every connected idea. The relation 
cauſes a ſmooth paſſage from the impreſ- 
ſion to the idea, and even gives a propen- 
ſity to that paſſage. The mind falls fo eaſi- 
ly from the one perception to the other, that 
it ſcarce perceives the change, but retains in 
the ſecond a conſiderable ſhare of the viva- 
city 
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PART city of the firſt. It is excited by the live- 
IV. ly impreſſion; and this vivacity is convey d 

CLIT 

Of the to the related idea, without any great di- 

ſeeptica' minution in the paſſage, by reaſon of the 

Hftems of ſmooth tranſition and the propenſity of the 

250/99 imagination. 

Bu r ſuppoſe, that this propenſity ariſes 
from ſome other principle, befides that of 
relation; tis evident it muſt ſtill have the 

ſame effect, and convey the vivacity from 
the impreſſion to the idea, Now this is ex- 

actly the preſent caſe. Our memory pre- 
ſents us with a vaſt number of inftances 
of perceptions perfectly reſembling each o- 
ther, that return at different diſtances of 
time, and after conſiderable interruptions, 
This reſemblance gives us a propenſion to 
conſider theſe interrupted perceptions as the 
fame ; and alſo a propenſion to connect them 
by a continu'd exiſtence, in order to juſtify 
this identity, and avoid the contradiction, 
in which the interrupted appearance of theſe 
perceptions ſeems neceſſarily to involve us. 
Here then we have a propenſity to feign 
the continu'd exiſtence of all ſenſible ob- 
jects; and as this propenſity arifes from ſome 
lively impreſſions | of the memory, it beſtows 
a vivacity on that fiction; or in other words, 
makes us believe the continu'd exiſtence of P 

| | body. 
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body. If ſometimes we aſcribe a continu'd Sx c T, 


exiſtence to objects, which are perfectly new 
to us, and of whoſe conſtancy and coherence 


IL. 
CL RI 
Of ſeepti- 


we have no experience, tis becauſe the man- % . 


regard to 


ner, in which they preſent themſelves to che  Jenſes. 


our ſenſes, reſembles that of conſtant and 
coherent objects ; and this reſemblance is a 
ſource of reaſoning and analogy, and leads 


us to attribute the ſame qualities to the 
ſimilar objects. | 


I BELIEVE an intelligent reader will 


find leſs difficulty to aſſent to this ſyſtem, 
than to comprehend it fully and diſtinctly, 
and will allow, after a little reflection, that 
every part carries its own proof along with 
it. 'Tis indeed evident, that as the vulgar 


ſuppoſe their perceptions to be their only ob- 


jets, and at the ſame time believe the con- 
tinu'd exiſtence of matter, we muſt account 
for the origin of the belief upon that ſup- 
poſition, Now upon that ſuppoſition, tis 
a falſe opinion that any of our objects, or 
perceptions, are identically the ſame after an 
interruption ; and confequently the opinion 
of their identity can never ariſe from reaſon, 
but muſt ariſe from the imagination. The 
imagination 1s feduc'd into fuch an opinion 
only by means of the reſemblance of certain 
Perceptions z ; hince we find they are only our 

reſemblin g 
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Parr reſembling perceptions, which we have a 


IV. 


Of the 
Seepti cal 


and otber 


propenſion to ſuppoſe the fame. This pro- 
penſion to beſtow an identity on our re- 
ſembling perceptions, produces the fiction of 


Hlems of à Continu'd exiſtence ; ſince that fiction, as 


philoſophy. 


well as the identity, is really falſe, as is ac- 
knowledg'd by all philoſophers, and has no 
other effect than to remedy the interruption 
of our perceptions, which is the only cir- 
cumſtance that 1s contrary to. their identity. 
In the laſt place this propenſion cauſes be- 
lief by means of the preſent impreſſions of 


the memory ; ſince. without the remembrance 


of former ſenſations, tis plain we never 
ſhou'd have any belief of the continu'd ex- 
iſtence of body. Thus in examining all 
theſe parts, we find that each of them is 
ſupported by the ſtrongeſt proofs ; and that all 


of them together form a conſiſtent ſyſtem, 


which is perfectly convincing. A ſtrong 
propenſity or inclination alone, without any 


preſent impreſſion, will ſometimes cauſe a 


belief or opinion, How much more when 
aided by that circumſtance ? 

Bu T tho' we are led after this manner, 
by the natural propenſity of the imagination, 
to aſcribe a continu'd exiſtence to thoſe ſen- 
ſible objects or perceptions, which we find 
to reſemble each other in their interrupted 

appearance; 
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appearance; yet a very little reflection and 8 Ef. 


philoſophy is ſufficient to make us perceive 


the fallacy of that opinion. I have already 07 > 
obſerv d, that there is an intimate connexion ©/” with 


| betwixt thoſe two principles, of a continu d ole feaſt 


and of a diſtin or independent exiſtence, 
and that we no ſooner eſtabliſh the one than 
the other follows, as a neceſſary conſequence. 
'Tis the opinion of a continu'd exiſtence, 


which firſt takes place, and without much 


ſtudy or reflection draws the other along 
with it, wherever the mind follows its firſt 
and moſt natural tendency. But when we 
compare experiments, and reaſon a little 
upon them, we quickly perceive, that the 
doctrine of the independent exiſtence of 
our ſenſible perceptions is contrary to the 
plaineſt experience. This leads us backward 
upon our footſteps to perceive our error in 

_ attributing a continu'd exiſtence to our per- 
ceptions, and is the origin of many very 
curious opinions, which we ſhall here en- 
deayour to account for, 

"TwILL firſt be proper to obſerve a few 
of thoſe experiments, which convince us, 
that our perceptions are not poſſeſt of any 
independent exiſtence, When we preſs 
one eye with a finger, we immediately 
| perceive all the objects to become double, 

1155 pe and 


4 ; 7 1 
5 e , © - 


* 
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PART and one half of them to be remov'd from 
IV. their common and natural poſition. But as 


lo 

Os we do not attribute a continu'd exiſtence I 
 feptica! to both theſe perceptions, and as they are ff ar 
fam of both of the fame nature, we clearly per- th 
25/97. ceive, that all our perceptions are dependent ar 
on our organs, and the diſpoſition of our pl 

nerves and animal ſpirits, This opinion cy 

is confirm'd by the ſeeming encreaſe and op 
diminution of objects, according to their cet 
diſtance ; by the apparent alterations in their It 

figure; by the changes in their colour and thi 

other qualities from our ſickneſs and diſ- ou 
tempers; and by an infinite number of o- fr 

ther experiments of the ſame kind; from on 

all which we learn, that our ſenſible per- the 
ceptions are not poſſeſt of any diſtin or ſen 
independent exiſtence. | 1 5 Out 

THE natural conſequence of this rea- tha 

ſoning ſhou'd be, that our perceptions have exi 

no more a continu'd than an independent MW © | 


_ exiſtence; and indeed philoſophers have fo a 
far run into this opinion, that they change i 
their ſyſtem, and diſtinguiſh, (as we ſhall f 
do for the future) betwixt perceptions and par 
objects, of which the former are ſupposd {Ws « 
to be interrupted, and periſhing, and different. ¶ ſubj 
at every different return; the latter to be £4 
uninterrupted, and to preſerve a continud Wha: 

| exiſtence \ 
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exiſtence and identity. But however phi- S ECF. 
loſophical this new ſyſtem may be eſteem'd, II. 
[ afſert that tis only a palliative remedy, oO ors 
and that it contains all the difficulties of «/m with 
the vulgar ſyſtem, with ſonie others, that .f. 
are peculiar to itſelf, There are no princi- 
ples either of the underſtanding or fan- 
cy, which lead us directly to embrace this 
opinion of the double exiſtence of per- 
ceptions and objects, nor can we arrive at 
it but by paſſing thro' the common hypo- 
theſis of the identity and continuance of 
our interrupted perceptions. Were we not 
I fiſt petſwaded, that our perceptions are our 
only objects, and continue to exiſt even when 
they no longer make their appearance to the 
ſenſes, we ſhou'd never be led to think, that 
our perceptions and objects are different, and 
that our objects alone preſerve a continu'd 
exiſtence, _ ** The latter hypotheſis has no 
primary recommendation either to reaſon 
or the imagination, but acquires all its 
* influence on the imagination from the 
* former”. This propoſition contains two 
parts, which we ſhall endeavour to prove 
as diſtinctly and clearly, as ſuch abſtruſe 
nt. {Wlubects will permit. | 
be As to the firſt part of the propoſition, 
d at this philoſophical hypotheſis has no pri- 
ice Vor. J. | B b mary 
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PART mary recommendation, either to reaſon or tle 
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1 but perceptions; it follows that we may ob- 


imagination, we may ſoon fatisfy ourſelves | 
with regard to reaſon by the following 


reflections. The only exiſtences, of which 
we are certain, are perceptions, which being 
immediately preſent to us by conſciouſneſs 
command our ſtrongeſt aflent, and are the 


firſt foundation of all our concluſions. The 
only concluſion we can draw from the ex- 


iſtence of one thing to that of another, is by 
means of the relation of cauſe and effed, 
which ſhews, that there is a connexion be- 
twixt them, and that the exiſtence of one 
is dependent on that of the other. Thc 
idea of this relation is der ivd from paſt ex- 
perience, by which we find, that two beings 
are conſtantly conjoin'd together, and arc 


always preſent at once to the mind. But} 


as no beings are ever preſent to the mind 


ſerve a conjunction or a relation of cauſ 
and effect between different perceptions, 


but can never obſerve it between percep- 


tions and objects. Tis impoſſible, there- 


fore, that from the exiſtence or any of the 
qualities of the former, we can ever form 
any concluſion concerning the exiſtence 0 
the latter, or ever latisfy our reaſon in this 


particular, 
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ſubject. Let it be taken for granted, that 
poſition ſhew why the fancy, directly and 


interrupted, and identical; and after he has 


T Is no leſs certain, that this philoſophi- S EC Tr. 
cal ſyſtem has no primary recommendation II. 
to the imagination, and that that faculty wou'd Of hare 
never, of itſelf, and by its original tendency, poli 
have fallen upon ſuch a principle. I confeſs > ſenſes. 
it will be ſomewhat difficult to prove this 
to the full ſatisfaction of the reader; becauſe 
it implies a negative, which in many caſes 
will not admit of any poſitive proof. If 
any one wou'd take the pains to examine 
this queſtion, and wou'd invent a ſyſtem, 
to account for the direct origin of this opi- 
nion from the imagination, we ſhou'd be 
able, by the examination of that ſyſtem, to 
pronounce a certain judgment 1n the preſent 
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our perceptions are broken, and interrupted, 
and however like, are ſtill different from 
each other ; and let any one upon this ſup- 


* ** 
n 


— — 2 . 
— mn 4 * A 
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immediately, proceeds to the. belief of an- 
other exiftence, reſembling theſe perceptions 
in their nature, but yet continu'd, and un- 


done this to my ſatisfaction, I promiſe to 
renounce my preſent opinion. Mean while 
I cannot forbear concluding, from the very 
abſtractedneſs and difficulty of the firſt» fup- 
poſition, that tis an improper. ſabject for 
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the fancy to work upon. Whoever wou'd 


explain the origin of the common opinion 


concerning the continu'd and diſtinct exiſ- 
tence of body, muſt take the mind in its 


common ſituation, and muſt proceed upon 


the fuppoſition, that our perceptions are 
our only objects, and continue to exiſt even 


when they are not perceiv'd. Tho' this 
opinion be falſe, 'tis the moſt natural of any, 
and has alone any primary recommendation 


to the fancy. 
As to the ſecond part of the propoſition, 


that the philoſophical ſyſtem acquires all its 


influence on the imagination from the vulgar 
one; we may obſerve, that this is a na- 
tural and unavoidable conſequence of the 
foregoing concluſion, that it has no primary 
recommendation to reaſon or the imagination. 
For as the philoſophical ſyſtem is found by 
experience to take hold of many minds, and 
in particular of all thoſe, who reflect ever ſo 
little on this ſubject, it muſt derive all its 
authority from the vulgar ſyſtem; ſince it 
has no original authority of its own. The 
manner, in which theſe two ſyſtems, tho 


directly contrary, are connected * 


may be explain d, as follows. 
TE imagination naturally runs on in 
this train of . | Our Perceptions are 
N our 
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our only objects: Reſembling perceptions are SE CN 
the ſame, however broken or uninterrupted Hi 
in their appearance : This appearing inter- G. 
raption is contrary to the identity: The </n <i>. 
interruption conſequently extends not be- | e 
yond the appearance, and the perception or 
object really continues to exiſt, even when 
abſent from us: Our ſenſible perceptions 
have, therefore, a continu'd and uninterrupted 
exiſtence. But as a little reflection deſtroys 
this concluſion, that our perceptions have a 
continu'd exiſtence, by ſhewing that they 
have a dependent one, twou'd naturally be 
expected, that we muſt altogether reject the 
opinion, that there is ſuch a thing in nature 
as a continu'd exiſtence, which is preſerv'd 
even when it no longer appears to the ſenſes. 

The caſe, however, is otherwiſe. Philoſo- 
phers are ſo far from rejecting the opinion 
of a continu'd exiſtence upon rejecting that 
of the independence and continuance of our 
{ſenſible perceptions, that tho all ſects agree 
in the latter ſentiment, the former, which 
is, in a manner, its. neceflary conſequence, 
has been peculiar to a few extravagant ſcep- 
tics; who after all maintain'd that opinion 
in words only, .and were never able to 
bring themſelves ſincerely to believe it, 
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Turnkreis a great difference betwixt ſuch 


opinions as we form after a calm and pro- 


found reflection, and ſuch as we embrace 
by a kind of inſtinct or natural impulſe, on 


Hfems of account of their ſuitableneſs and conformity 


Philaſip hp. 


to the mind. If theſe opinions become con- 
trary, 'tis not difficult to foreſee which of 
them will have the advantage. As long as 
our attention is bent upon the ſubject, the 


philoſophical and ſtudy'd principle may pre- 


vail; but the moment we relax our thoughts, 
nature will diſplay herſelf, and draw us back 
to our former opinion, Nay ſhe has ſome- 
times ſuch an influence, that ſhe can ſtop our 


progrels, even in the midſt of our moſt pro- | 


found reflections, and keep us from run- 
ning on with all 'the conſequences of any 
philoſophical opinion. Thus tho we clear- 
ly perceive the dependence and Interruption 
of our perceptions, we ſtop ſhort in our car- 
reer, and never upon that account reject 


the notion of an independent and continu'd 


exiſtence. That opinion has taken ſuch deep 
root in the 1 imagination, that tis impoſlible 
ever to eradicate it, nor will any ſtrain'd 
metaphyſical conviction of the dependence 
of our perceptions be en, for that pu 
poſe, 


Bor 
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BUT tho' our natural and obvious prin- SECT. 
ciples here prevail above our ſtudy'd reflec- II. 


tions, 'tis certain there muſt be ſome ſtruggle e, 
and oppoſition ih the caſe; at leaſt fo long ciſm with 


regard to 


as theſe reflections retain any force or vi- che ſenſes. 
vacity. In order to ſet ourſelves at eaſe in 
this particular, we contrive a new hypotheſis, 
which ſeems to comprehend both theſe prin- 
ciples of reaſon and imagination. This hy- 
potheſis is the philoſophical one of the double 
exiſtence of perceptions and objects; - which 
pleaſes our reaſon, in allowing, that our de- 
pendefit perceptions are interrupted and dif- 
ferent; and at the ſame time is agreeable to 
the imagination, in atttibuting a continu'd 
exiſtence to ſomething elſe, which we call 
objects. This philofophical ſyſtem, therefore, 
is the monſtrous offspring of two principles, 
which ate contrary to each other, which 
ate both at once embrac'd by the mind, 
and which are unable mutually to deſtroy 
each other. The imagination tells us, that 
our reſembling perceptions have a continu'd 
and uninterrupted exiſtence, and are not an- 
nihilated by their abſence. Reflection tells 
us, chat even our reſembling perceptions are 
interrupted in their exiſtence, and different 
from each other. The contradiction bet wixt 
theſe opinions we elude by a new fiction, 
B b 4 which 
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PART which is conformable to the hypotheſes both 
IV. of reflection and fancy, by aſcribing theſe 


1 


Of the Contrary qualities to different exiſtences ; the 


22 interruption to perceptions, and the continu- 
Alen of of ance to objects. Nature is obſtinate, and will 
Phiſh. not quit the field, howeyer ſtrongly attack'd 
| by reaſon ; and at the ſame time reaſon is 
ſo clear in the point, that there is no poſſi- 
bility of diſguiſing her, Not being able 
to reconcile theſe two enemies, we endea- 
your to ſet ourſelves at caſe as much as poſ- 
ſible, by ſucceſſively granting to each what- 
ever it demands, and by feigning a double 
exiſtence, wha each may find ſomething, 
that has all the conditions it deſires. Were 
we fully convinc'd, that our reſembling per- 
ceptions are continu'd, and identical, and in- 
dependent, we ſhou'd never run into this 
opinion of a double exiſtence; ſince we ſhou'd 
find ſatisfaction in our firſt es, and 
wou'd not look beyond. Again, were we 
fully convinc'd, that our perceptions are de- 
pendent, and interrupted, and different, we 
ſhou'd be as little inclin'd to embrace the 


opinion of a double exiſtence ; ſince in that 


caſe we ſhou'd clearly perceiye the error of 


our firſt ſuppoſition of a contiqu'd exiſtence, 
and wou'd never regard it any farther. Tis 
therefore from the intermediate ſituation of 


the 
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the mind, that this opinion ariſes, and from SET. 
ſuch an adherence to theſe two contrary II. 
principles, as makes us ſeek ſome pretext 8 
to juſtify our receiving both; which happi- / <-#- 


reg ard to 


ly at laſt is found 1 in the ſyſtem of a double te fenſer 
exiſtence, 

ANOTHER Seng of this philoſophi- 
cal ſyſtem is its ſimilarity to the vulgar one; 
by which means we can humour our rea- 
ſon for a moment, when it becomes trou- 
bleſome and ſollicitous; and yet upon its 
leaſt negligence or inattention, can eaſily 
return to our vulgar and natural notions: 
Accordingly we find, that philoſophers neg- 
lect not this advantage; but immediately 
upon leaving their cloſets, mingle with the 
reſt of mankind in thoſe exploded opinions, 

- that our perceptions are our only objects, 
and continue identically and uninterrupted- 
ly the ſame in all their interrupted appears 
ances. 

THeRes are other particulars of this 
ſyſtem, wherein we may remark its depen- 
dence on the fancy, in a very conſpicuous 
manner, Of theſe, I ſhall obſerve the two 
following. Fir, We ſuppoſe external ob- 
jects to reſemble internal perceptions. I 

have already ſhewn, that the relation of 

| cauſe and effect can never afford us any 
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PAR r juſt concluſion from the exiſtence or quali- 
ties of our perceptions to the exiſtence of 
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external continu'd objects: And I ſhall far. 
ther add, that even tho' they cou'd afford 
ſuch a concluſion, we ſhou'd never have 


any reaſon to infer, that our objects reſem- 


ble our perceptions. That opinion, there- 


fore, is deriv'd from nothing but the qua- 


lity of the fancy above-explain'd, that it 


borrows all its ideas from ſome precedent per- 


teption. We never can conceive any thing 


dut perceptions, and therefore muſt make 


| pleat the union. We have a ſtrong pro- 
penſity to compleat every union by joining. 


every thing reſemble them. 


SECONDLY, As we ſuppoſe our objects 


in general to reſemble our perceptions, ſo we 
take it for granted, that every particular ob- 


ject reſembles that perception, which it cauſes. 


The relation of caufe and effect determines 
us to join the other of reſemblance; and 
the ideas of theſe exiſtences being already 


united together in the fancy by the former 


relation, we naturally add the latter to com- 


new relations to thoſe which we have be- 


fore obſerv d betwixt any ideas, as we ſhall 
have occaſion to obſerve n, 9 
8 n eine 
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HavinG thus given an account of all SEC. 


the ſyſtems both popular and philoſophical, II. 


with regard to external exiſtences, I cannot = 2 


forbear giving vent to a certain ſentiment, ci/# with 


reg ard to 


which ariſes upon reviewing thoſe ſyſtems. 15 ſenſe. 


I begun this ſubject with premiſing, that 
we ought to have an implicit faith in our 
ſenſes, and that this wou'd be the conlu- 
ſion, I ſhou'd draw from the whole of my 
reaſoning. But to be ingennous, I feel my- 
| ſelf af preſent of a quite contrary ſentiment, 
andam more inclin'd to repoſe no faith at all 
in my ſenſes, or rather imagination, than to 
place in it ſuch an implicit confidence. 1 
cannot conceive how ſuch trivial qualities 
of the fancy, conducted by ſuch falſe ſup- 
poſitions, can ever lead to any ſolid and 
rational ſyſtem, They are the coherence 
and conſtancy of our perceptions, which 
produce the opinion of their continu'd exiſ- 
tence; tho' theſe qualities of perceptions 
have no perceivable connexion with ſuch 
an exiſtence. The conſtancy of our per- 
ceptions has the moſt conſiderable effect, 
and yet is attended with the greateſt diffi- 
culties. Tis a grofs illufion to ſuppoſe, 
that our reſembling perceptions are nume- 
rically the ſame ; and tis this illuſion, which 
leads us into the opinion, that theſe per- 


ceptions 
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PAR r ceptions are uninterrupted, and are ſtill ex- 


TIT, 


Way 
Of the 


ſceptical 

and other 

liens of 
phileſophy. 


iſtent, even when they are not preſent to 


the ſenſes. This is the caſe with our po- 


pular ſyſtem. And as to our philoſophical 
one, tis liable to the ſame difficulties ; and 
is over-and-above loaded with this abſurdi- 


ty, that it at once denies and eſtabliſhes the 
vulgar ſuppoſition. Philoſophers deny our 
reſembling perceptions to be identically the 


ſame, and uninterrupted ; and yet have fo 


and falſhood? And how can we juſtify to 


great a propenſity to believe them ſuch, that 
they arbitrarily invent a new ſet of percep- 
tions, to which they attribute theſe quali- 


ties. I ſay, a new ſet of perceptions: For 


we may well ſuppaſe in general, but 'tis im- 
poſſible for us diſtinctly to conceive, objects to 
be in their nature any thing but exactly the 
ſame with perceptions. What then can 
we look for from this confuſion of ground- 
leſs and extraordinary opinions but error 


ourſelves any belief we repoſe in them? 
Tas ſceptical doubt, both with reſpect 
to reaſon and the ſenſes, is a malady, which 
can never be radically cur'd, but muſt re- 


turn upon us every moment, however we 


may chace it away, and ſometimes may 
ſeem entirely free from it. Tis impoſſible 
upon any e to defend either our un- 

* 


on 0 


— ; BE — = 


© @O 


my 
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derſtanding or ſenſes; and we but expoſe 8 E Or. Is, 
them farther when we endeavour to juſtify II. 1 
them in that manner. As the ſceptical & 
doubt ariſes naturally from a profound and. 3 Nye, 
intenſe reflection on thoſe ſubjects, it al- 4. ſenſes. 
ways encreaſes, the farther we carry our re- 
flections, whether in oppoſition or confor- 
mity to it. Careleſſneſs and in- attention a- 
lone can afford us any remedy. For this 
reaſon I rely entirely upon them; and take 
it for granted, whatever may be the reader's 
opinion at this preſent moment, that an 
hour hence he will be perſuaded there is 
both an external and internal world; and 
going upon that ſuppoſition, I intend to 
examine ſome general ſyſtems both ancient 
and modern, which have been propog'd of 
both, before I proceed to a more particular 
_ enquiry concerning our impreſſions. This 

will not, perhaps, in the end be found: fo- 
reign to our preſent purpoſe, 
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PART 


IV. 


S 
a. 
ſeepticat -. 


aud other 


Allem of 


philoſophy. 


ae of Homen Nato 


8 K C 7. nt. 
E 7 the antient phil nb. 


it as an excellent method of becoming 
3 with our own hearts, and know- 


ing our progreſs in virtue, to recollect our 
dreams in a morning, and examine them 
with the ſame rigour, that we wou'd our 


moſt ' ſerious and moſt deliberate actions. 


Our character is the fame throughout, fay 


they, and appears beſt where artifice, fear, and 
policy have no place, and men can neither 


be hypocrites with themſelves nor others. 


The generofity, or baſeneſs of our temper, 
our meekneſs or cruelty, our courage or 
pufilanimity, influence the fictions of the 
imagination with the moſt unbounded li- 
berty, and diſcover themſelves in the moſt 
glaring colours. In like manner, I am per- 
ſuaded, there might be ſeveral uſeful diſco- 


veries made from a criticiſm of the fictions 


of the antient philoſophy, concerning fub- 
 Bances, and fubftantial forms, and accidents, 
and occult qualities; which, however un- 


reaſonable and capricious, have a very in- 
| timate 
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timate connexion with the principles of hu-SECT. 


man nature, 


*T is confeſt by the moſt judicious philo- 1 M . 


ſophers, that our ideas of bodies are nothing 
but collections form d by the mind of the 
ideas of the ſeveral diſtinct ſenſible qualities, of 
which objects are compos d, and which we 
find to have a conſtant union with each o- 
ther. But however theſe qualities may in 
themſelves be entirely diſtinct, tis certain 


we commonly regard the compound, which 


they form, as ON E thing, and as continuing 
the SAME under very conſiderable altera- 
tions, The acknowledg'd compoſition is e- 
vidently contrary to this ſuppos'd ſimplicity, 
and the variation to the zdentity, It may, 
therefore, be worth while to conſider the 
cauſes, which make us almoſt univerſally 
fall into ſuch evident contradictions, as well 


as the means by which we endeayour to 


conceal them. 

 *Fis evident, that as the oo: of the 
ſeveral diſtin& ſucceſſive qualities of objects 
are united together by a very cloſe relation, 


the mind, in looking along the ſucceſſion; 
, muſt be carry'd from one part of it to an- 


other by an eaſy tranſition, and will no more 
perceive the change, than if it contemplated 


the ſame unchangeable object. This eaſy 


tranſition 


3 38 4 A Treatiſe of Human Mature. 
PART tranſition is the effect, or rather eſſence of 
IV. relation; andas the imagination readily takes 
or the one idea for another, where their influence 
Le, on. the mind is fimilar ; hence it proceeds, 
ene of that any ſuch ſucceſſion of related qualities 
Philejoply. is readily conſider d as one continu'd object, 
| . exiſting without any variation. The ſmooth 
and uninterrupted progreſs of the thought, 
being alike in both caſes, readily deceives 
the mind, and makes us aſcribe an identity 
to the changeable ſucceſſion of — 
qualities. 

Bu T when we 1 our aid of con- 
ſidering the ſucceſſion, and inſtead of trace- 
ing it gradually thro' the ſucceſſive points 

of time, ſurvey at once any two diſtinct 
periods of its duration, and compare the dif- 
ferent conditions of the ſueceſſive qualities; 
in that caſe the variations, which were in- 
ſenſible when they aroſe gradually, do now 
appear of conſequence, and ſeem entirely 
to deſtroy the identity. By this means there 
ariſes a kind of contrariety in our method 
of thinking, from the different points of view, 
in which we ſurvey the object, and from the 
nearneſs or remoteneſs of thoſe inſtants of 
time, which we compare together. When we 
gradually follow an object in its ſucceſſive 
5 e the ſmooth _ of the thought 
makes 
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makes us aſcribe an identity to the ſucceſ- 8 ECT. 
ſion; becauſe tis by a ſimilar act of the III. 
mind we conſider an unchangeable object. S 
When we compare its ſituation after a con- 1 
ſiderable change the progreſs of the thought e 
is broke; and conſequently we are preſented 
with the idea of diverſity : In order to re- 
concile which contradiftions the imagination 
is apt to feign ſomething unknown and in- 
viſible, which it ſuppoſes to continue the 
ſame under all theſe variations; and this 
unintelligible ſomething it calls a ſubſtance, 
or original and firft matter. 

We entertain alike notion with regard to 
the /mplicity of ſubſtances, and from like 
cauſes. Suppoſe an object perfectly ſimple 
and indiviſible to be preſented, along with 
another object, Whoſe co-exiſfent parts are 
connected together by a ſtrong relation, tis 
evident the actions of the mind, in conſi- 
dering theſe two objects, are not very different. 
The imagination conceives the ſimple object 
at once, with facility, by a ſingle effort of 
thought, without change or variation. The 
connexion of parts in the compound object 
has almoſt the ſame effect, and ſo unites the 
object within itſelf, that the fancy feels not 
the tranſition in paſſing from one part to 
another, Hence the colour, 5 taſte, - figure, 
Vor. I, . : ſolidity 
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Parr ſolidity, and other qualities, combin'd in 


IVY; a peach or melon, are conceiv'd: to form 0 

> png one thing ; and that on account of their 10 

feptical cloſe relation, which makes them affect the (1 
aud other 

Glems of thought in the ſame manner, as if perfect- ſt 

#2 ly uncompounded. But the mind reſts not ſe 

| here. Whenever it views the object in an- tt 


other light, it finds that all theſe qualities A 
are different, and diſtinguiſhable, and ſepa- tt 


rable from each other ; which view of things ſu 
being deſtructive of its primary and more al 
natural notions, obliges the imagination to 
feign an unknown ſomething, or original ſub- ab 
ſtance and matter, as a principle of union or w. 
coheſion among theſe qualities, and as what fo: 
may give the compound object a title to be co 
call'd one thing, Ing its r pr 
and compoſition. na 


Tx x peripatetic hllaboky rm the ſio 
original matter to be perfectly homogeneous ne 


in all bodies, and conſiders fire, water, earth, w] 
and air, as of the very ſame ſubſtance ; on did 
account of their gradual revolutions and the 
changes into each other. At the ſame time Ae? 


it aſſigns to each of theſe ſpecies of objects 
a diſtin& ſubſtantial form, which it ſuppoſes 
to be the ſource of all thoſe different qua- 
lities they poſſeſs, and to be a new foun- 


nn of nen and identity to each par- 
| ticular 


lar 


long the inſenſible changes of bodies, 


| theſe ways of conſidering our objects, we 


and a ſubſtantial form. 
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icular ſpecies. All depends on our manner Sz c r 
of viewing the objects. When we look a- III. 


IVY Of the 
ſuppoſe all of them to be of the ſame ſub. antiene 
ſtance or eſſence. When we conſider their “g. 
ſenſible differences, we attribute to each of | 
them a ſubſtantial and eſſential difference. 

And in.order to indulge ourſelves in both 


ſuppoſe all bodies to have at once a ſubſtance 


THe notion of accidents is an unavoid- Fo 
able conſequence of this method of thinking =. 
with regard to ſubſtances and ſubſtantial 
forms; nor can we forbear looking upon 
colours, ſounds, taſtes, figures, and other 
properties of bodies, as exiſtences, which can- 
not ſubſiſt apart, but require a ſubject of inhe- 
ſion to ſuſtain and ſupport them. For having 
never diſcover'd any of theſe ſenſible qualities, 
where, for the reaſons above- mention'd, we 
did not likewiſe fancy a ſubſtance to exiſt ; 
the ſame habit, which makes us infer a con- 
nexion betwixt cauſe and effect, makes us 
here infer a dependance of every quality on A 
the unknown ſubſtance, The cuſtom of 
imagining a dependance has the ſame effect 
as the cuſtom of obſerving it wou'd have. 

This conceit, however, is no more reaſon- 
| Ceca able 
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Pa Rr able than any of the foregoing. Every qua- 


| 

IV. lity being a diſtinct thing from another, may 
Of the be conceiy'd to exiſt apart, and may exiſt 
2. apart, not only from every other quality, 1 
fftems of but from that unintelligible chimera of a [ 
philefoI. ſabſtance. t 
Bur theſe phifofophers carry their fictions I 

fill farther in their ſentiments concerning oc- 9 

cult qualities, and both ſuppoſe a ſubſtance k 
ſupporting, which they do not underſtand, f 

and an accident ſupported, of which they a 

have as imperfe& an idea. The whole ſy- fi 

tem, therefore, is entirely incomprehenſible, 0 

and yet is deriv d from principles as natural * 

as any of theſe above-explain'd. tc 

In conſidering this ſubject we may ob- p 

ſerve a gradation of three opinions, that fe 

riſe above each other, according as the per- in 

fons, who form them, acquire new degrees . a2 

of reaſon and knowledge. 0 Theſe opinions lo 

are that of the vulgar, that of a falſe phi- th 

loſophy, and that of the true; where we WW th 

ſhall find upon enquiry, that the true phi- an 

tofophy approaches nearer to the ſentiments thi 

of the vulgar, than to thoſe of a miſtaken ex 
knowledge. Tis natural for men, in ther get 
common and careleſs way of thinking, to ths 
imagine they perceive a connexion betwixt ne- 

uch objects as N __ conſtantly found W anc 


united 
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united together; and becauſe cuſtom has 8 x c T, 
render d it difficult to ſeparate the ideas, they III. 
are apt to fancy ſuch a ſeparation to be in F 
itſelf impoſſible and abſurd. But philoſo- Hts. 
phers, who abſtract from the effects of cuſ- 
tom, and compare the ideas of objects, im- 
mediately perceive the falſhood of theſe vul- 
gar ſentiments, and diſcover that there is no 
known connexion among objects. Every dif- 
ferent object appears to them entirely diſtinct 
and ſeparate ; and they perceive, that tis not 
from a view of the nature and qualities of 
objects we infer one from another, but only 
when in ſeveral inſtances we obſerve them 
to have been conſtantly conjoin'd, But theſe 
philoſophers, inſtead of drawing a juſt in- 
ference from this obſervation, and conclud- 
ing, that we have no idea of power or 
agency, ſeparate from the mind, and be- 
longing to cauſes ; I ſay, inſtead of drawing 
this concluſion, they frequently ſearch for 
the qualities, in which this agency conſiſts, 
and are diſpleas d with every ſyſtem, which 
their reaſon ſuggeſts to them, in order to 
n explain it. They have ſufficient force of 


Al genius to free them from the vulgar error, 
to Wl that there is a natural and perceivable con- 
xt nexion betwixt the ſeveral ſenſible qualities 


nd and actions of matter; but not ſufficient to 
ted | EY keep 


3900 
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PART keep them from ever ſeeking for this con- 


IV. 


Of the 
ſeeptical 
and other 


Hſtems of 
philoſophy. 


natyrally happens, that after the frequent 
p 


nexion in matter, or cauſes. Had they fal- 
len upon the juſt concluſion, they wou'd 
have return'd back to the ſituation of the 
vulgar, and wou'd have regarded all theſe 
diſquiſitions with indolence and indifference, 
At preſent they ſeem to be in a very la- 
mentable condition, and ſuch as the poets 
have given us but a faint notion of in their 
deſcriptions of the puniſhment of S:/yphus 
and Tantalus. For what can be imagin'd 
more tormenting, than to ſeek with eager- 
neſs, what for ever flies us; and ſeek for it 


In a place, where 'tis a ee it can ever 


exilt ? 
Bu T as nature feems. to as obſerv'd a A 


kind of juſtice and compenſation in every 


thing, ſhe has not neglected philoſophers 


more than the reſt of the creation.; but has 


reſerv d them a conſolation amid all their dif- 
appointments and afflictions, This conſola- 
tion principally conſiſts in their invention of 
the words faculty and occult quality. For it 
being uſual, after the frequent uſe of terms, 
which are really ſignificant and intelligible, 
to omit the idea, which we wou?d expreſs 
by them, ang to preſerve only the cuſtom, by 
which we recal the idea at pleaſure; ſo it 
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of terms, which are wholly inſignificant Ss c r. 
and unintelligible, we fancy them to be on III. 
the tame footing with the precedent, and to N 
have a ſecret meaning, which we might diſ- wrongs 5 
cover by reflection. The reſemblance . 
their appearance deceives the mind, as is 
uſual, and makes us imagine a thorough re- 
ſemblance and conformity. By this means 
theſe philoſophers ſet themſelves at eaſe, and 
arrive at laſt, by an illuſion, at the ſame in- 
difference, which the people attain by their 
ſtupidity, and true philoſophers by their mo- 
derate ſcepticiſm. They need only ſay, that 
any phænomenon, which puzzles them, a- 
riſes from a faculty or an occult quality, and 
there is an end of all e and enquiry 
upon the matter. 
Bur among all the inſtances, wherein Bop 
the Peripatetics have ſhewn they were guided 
by every trivial propenſity of the imagination, 
no one is more remarkable than their /m- 
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pathies, antipathies, and horrors of a vacuum. 
WH There is a very remarkable inclination in 
| human nature, to beſtow on external ob- 
jets the ſame emotions, which it obſerves 
| in itſelf ; and to find every where thoſe 
ideas, which are moſt preſent to it. This 
inclination, *tis true, is ſuppreſs d by a little 
e reflection, and only takes place in children, 

f - CEA * poets, 
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PART poets, and the antient philoſophers. It ap- 
IV. pears in children, by their deſire of beating 
Wk the ſtones, which hurt them: In poets, by 
* their readineſs to perſonify every thing: And 
em of In the antient philoſophers, by theſe fictions 
#£19/9- of ſympathy and antipathy. We muſt par- 
don children, becauſe of their age; poets, be- 
cauſe they profeſs to follow implicitly the 
ſuggeſtions of their fancy: But what ex- 
cuſe ſhall we find to juſtify our philoſophers 

in fo Signal a weakneſs? 


SECT. IV. 
Of the modern philifply. 


3 r. TI UT here it may be objected, that the 

IV. D imagination, according to my own 

** confeſſion, being the ultimate judge of all 

ſyſtems 50 philoſophy, I am unjuſt in 
blaming the antient philoſophers for make- 

| ing uſe of that faculty, and allowing them- 

ſelves to be entirely guided by it in their 

reaſonings. In order to juſtify myſelf, 

muſt diſtinguiſh 3 in the xnagination betwixt 

fiſtable, and univerſal ; ſuch as 4 cuſto- 

mary t tranſition from cauſes to effects, and 


from 


x} 


<p5 fas. 
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from effects to cauſes: And the principles, Sz OT. 


which are changeable, weak, and irregular; 
ſuch as thoſe I have juſt now taken notice 


of. The former are the foundation of all 
our thoughts and actions, ſo that upon their 
removal human nature muſt immediately 


periſh and go to ruin, The latter are nei- 
ther unavoidable to mankind, nor neceſſary, 
or ſo much as uſeful in the conduct of life; 
but on the contrary are obſery'd only to take 
place in weak minds, and being oppoſite to 


393 
IV. 


Of the 
modern 


the other principles of cuſtom and reafon- 


ing, may eaſily be ſubverted by a due con- 
traſt and oppoſition. For this reaſon the 
former are received by philoſophy, and the 
latter rejected. One who concludes ſome- 
body to be near him, when he hears an 
articulate voice in the dark, reaſons juſtly 
and naturally; tho' that concluſion be de- 
riy d from nothing but cuſtom, which in- 
fixes and inlivens the idea of a human crea- 


ture, on account of his uſual conjunction 


with the preſent impreſſion. But one, who 
is tormented he knows not why, with the 
apprehenſion of ſpectres in the dark, may, 
perhaps, be ſaid to reaſon, and to reaſon 
naturally too: But then it muſt be in the 
fame ſenſe, that a malady is faid to be na- 


fural ; as arifing from natural cauſes, tho 


it 


phileſoply. 


iy 
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PART it be contrary to health, the moſt agreea- 


IV. ble and moſt natural ſituation of man. 
of t» TRE opinions of the antient philoſo- 
 feptica! phers, their fiftions of ſubſtance and acci- 
| Gfems of dent, and their reaſonings concerning ſub- 


#99: ſtantial forms and occult qualities, are like 
the ſpectres in the dark, and are deriv'd from 


principles, which, however common, are 
neither univerſal nor unavoidable in human 
nature. The modern philoſophy pretends to 
be entirely free from this defect, and to a- 
riſe only from the ſolid, permanent, and 
conſiſtent principles of the imagination. Up- 
on what grounds this pretenſion is founded 
muſt now be the ſubject of our enquiry. 


TAE fundamental principle of that phi- 


loſophy is the opinion concerning colours, 
ſounds, taſtes, ſmells, heat and cold; which it 


aſſerts to be nothing but impreſſions in the 


mind, deriv'd from the operation of exter- 
nal objects, and without any reſemblance to 
the qualities of the objects. Upon examina- 
tion, I find only one of the reaſons com- 
monly produc'd for this opinion to be ſatis- 
factory, viz. that deriv'd from the varia- 
tions of thoſe impreſſions, even while the 
external object, to all appearance, continues 
the ſame. Theſe variations depend upon 
ſeveral circumſtances. Upon the _—_— 
1tua- 
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dy feels a diſagreeable taſte in meats, which 
before pleas d him the moſt. Upon the 
different complexions and conſtitutions of 
men: That ſeems bitter to one, which is 
fweet to another. Upon the difference of 
their external ſituation and poſition : Colours 
reflected from the clouds change according 
to the diſtance of the clouds, and accord- 


395 


ſituations of our health: A man in a mala- SEC. 


IV. 


San 
Of the - 


modern 


phibsfophy. 


ing to the angle they make with the eye 
and luminous body, Fire alſo communicates 


the ſenſation of pleaſure at one diſtance, 


and that of pain at another, Inſtances of 


this kind are very numerous and frequent. 
THE concluſion drawn from them, is 


hkewiſe as ſatisfactory as can poſlibly be 


imagin d. Tis certain, that when different 


impreſſions of the ſame ſenſe ariſe from any 


object, every one of theſe impreſſions has 


not a reſembling quality exiſtent in the ob- 


ject. For as the ſame object cannot, at the 
lame time, be endow'd with different qua- 
lities of the ſame ſenſe, and as the ſame qua- 
lity cannot reſemble impreſſions entirely dif- 
ferent; it evidently follows, that many of 
our impreſſions have no external model or 
archetype. Now from like effects we pre- 
ſume like cayſes. Many of the impreflions 
of colour, ſound, Cc, are gonfeſt to be no- 

1 thing 
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PAR thing but internal exiſtences, and to ariſc 
IV. from cauſes, which no ways reſemble them. 


of . Theſe impreffions are in appearance no- 


ſeetical thing different from the other impreſſions of 

Alem of colour, found, Fc. We conclude, there- 

1 * mo. fore, that they are, all of them, deriy'd 
from a like origin. 

THIS principle being once admitted, 

all the other doctrines of that philoſophy 

- ſeem to follow by an eaſy conſequence. For 

upon the removal of founds, colours, heat, 


cold, and other ſenſible qualities, from the 


rank of continu'd independent exiſtences, 


we are reduc'd merely to what are called 
primaty qualities, as the only real ones, of 


which we have any adequate notion. Theſe 


primary qualities are extenſion and ſolidi- 
ty, with their different mixtures and modi- 
fications ; figure, motion, gravity, and cohe- 
fion. The generation, encreaſe, decay, and 
corruption of animals and vegetables, are 
nothing but changes of figureand motion ; as 


alſo the operations of all bodies on each o- 
ther; of fire, of light, water, air, earth, and 


of all the elements and powers of nature. One 
figure and motion produces another figure 
and motion; nor does there remain in the 
material univerſe N other 1 either 

acdiye 


oy 1 8930 . Oe 
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active or paſſive, of which we can form SR CT. 


the moſt diſtant idea. 2 IV. 
1 BELIEVE many objections might be 7 


Of the 
made to this ſyſtem : But at preſent I ſhall modern 


| confine myſelf to one, which is in my opi- * W 
nion very deciſive. I aſſert, that inſtead 
of explaining the operations of external ob- 
jets by its means, we utterly annihilate all 
theſe objects, and reduce ourſelves. to the 

opinions of the moſt extravagant ſcepticiſm 
concerning them. If colours, ſounds, taſtes, 
and ſmells be merely perceptions, nothing 
we Can conceive is poſſeſt of a real, con- 

tinu d, and independent exiſtence; not even 
motion, extenſion and ſolidity, which are 
the primary qualities chiefly inſiſted on. 
To begin with the examination of mo- 
tion; tis evident this is a quality altogether 
inconceivable alone, and without a reference 
to ſome other object. The idea of motion 
neceſſarily ſuppoſes that of a body moving. 
Now what 1s our idea of the moving body, 
without which motion is incomprehenſible ? 
It muſt reſolve itſelf into the idea of ex- 
tenſion or of ſolidity; and conſequently 
the reality of motion depends upon that of 
theſe other qualities. 1 
Tris opinion, which is univerſally - ac- 
knowledg'd concerning motion, I have 
prov'd.. 
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PART prov'd to be true with regard to extenſion ; 

IV. and have ſhewn that 'tis impoſſible to con- 
| Oaks: ceive extenſion, but as compo'd of parts, 
Jones endow'd with colour or ſolidity. The idea 


and o ber 


Hemi of of extenſion is a compound idea; but as it 


#il/p5. is not compounded of an infinite number of 
parts or inferior ideas, it muſt at laſt re- 
ſolve itſelf into ſuch as are perfectly ſimple 
and indiviſible. Theſe ſimple and indiviſi- 
ble parts, not being ideas of extenſion, muſt 
be non-entities, unleſs conceiv'd as colour'd 
or ſolid. Colour is excluded from any real 
exiſtence. The reality, therefore, of our 
idea of extenſion depends upon the reality 
of that of ſolidity, nor can the former be 
juſt while the latter is chimerical. Let. us, 
then, lend our attention to the examination 
of the idea of ſolidity. 


THE idea of ſolidity is that of two OY 


jets, which being impell'd by the utmoſt 


force, cannot penetrate each other; but ſtill 


maintain a ſeparate and diſtin& exiſtence, 
Solidity, therefore, is perfectly incomprehenſi- 


ble alone, and without the conception of 


ſome bodies, which are ſolid, and maintain 
this ſeparate and diſtin exiſtence. Now 
what idea have we of theſe bodies? The 
ideas of colours, ſounds, and other ſecondary 
qualities are excluded. The idea of mo- 

tion 
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tion depends on that of extenſion, and the SE cT. 


idea of extenſion on that of ſolidity. "Tis 


impoſſible, therefore, that the idea of ſoli- gf 1b. 


399 
IV. 


dity can depend on either of them. For mr» 


that wou'd be to run in a circle, and make * 
one idea depend on another, while at the 
fame time the latter depends on the former. 
Our modern philoſophy, therefore, leaves. us 
no juſt nor ſatisfactory idea of ſolidity; nor 
conſequently of matter. 


philoſophy. 


Tris argument will appear entirely con- 


cluſive to every one that comprehends it; 


but becauſe it may ſeem abſtruſe and intri- 


cate to the generality. of readers, I hope to 
be excus'd, if I endeavour to render it more 


obvious by ſome variation of the expreſſion. 
In order to form an idea of ſolidity, we 


muſt conceive two bodies preſſing on each 


other without any penetration; and 'tis im- 
poſſible to arrive at this idea, when we confine 


ourſelves to one object, much more without 


conceiving any. Two non. entities cannot ex- 
clude each other from their places; becauſe 


they never poſſeſs any place, nor can be 


endow'd with any quality. Now I aſk, 
what idea do we form of theſe bodies or 


objects, to which we ſuppoſe ſolidity to bes 


long? To fay, that we conceive them mere- 
ly as ſolid, is to run on in infimtum. To 


affirm 


&. 
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PAR xr affirm, that we paint them out to ourſelves 
IV. as extended, either reſolves all into a falſe 
n idea, or returns in a circle. Extenſion muſt 


feeptical neceſſarily be conſider'd either as colour d, 


_— which is a falſe idea; or as ſolid, which 
pil. brings us back to the firſt queſtion, We 
may make the ſame obſervation concerning 
mobility and figure; and upon the whole 


muſt conclude, that after the excluſion of 


colours, ſounds, heat and cold from the 
rank of external exiſtences, there remains 
nothing, which can afford us a Juſt and con- 
ſiſtent idea of bod. 
App to this, that, properly Faber 
ſolidity or impenetrability is nothing, but 
an impoſſibility of annihilation, as * has 


been already obſerv d: For which reaſon 


tis the more neceſſary for us to form ſome 
diſtinct idea of that object, whoſe annihila- 
tion we ſuppoſe impoſſible. An impoflibi- 
lity of being annihilated cannot exiſt, and 
can never be conceived to exiſt, by itſelf; 
but neceſſarily requires ſome object or real 
exiſtence, to which it may belong. Now 
the difficulty ſtill remains, how to form an 
idea of this object or exiſtence, without 
having recourſe to the waa oe and ſenſi- 
ble qualities, 
F Part II. sed. 4. 


Non 


* „„ 
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Non muſt we omit on this occafion'S ECT. 
esse method of examining ideas IV. 
by confidering thoſe impreſſions, fram which G j;, 
they are deriv'd. The impreſſions, which e, 
enter by the ſight and hearing, the ſmell and 
taſte, are affirm'd by modern philoſophy we” 
be without any reſembling objects; and con- 
ſequenti the idea of ſolidity, which is 
ſupposd to be real, can- never be deriv'd 
from any of theſe ſenſes. There remains, 
therefore, che feeling as the only fenſe, that 
can comey the impreſſion, which is original 
to the idea of folidity ; 3 and indeed we na- 
turally imagine, that we feel the ſolidity of 
bodies, and need but touch any object in or- 
der to perceive this quality. But this me- 
thod of thinking is more popular than Phi- 
loſophical; as will appeat from bh fee 
ing reflections. 
*'FinsT, Tis eafy to bre "I tho 
bodies are felt by means of their ſolidity, 
yet the feeling is à quite different thing 
from the ſolidity; and that they have not 
the leaſt reſemblance to each other: A man, 
who has the palſey in one hand, has as per- 
fect an idea of impenetrability, when he 
obſerves that hand to be ſupported by the 
table, as when he feels the ſame table with 
the other hand. Ag object, that preſſes upon 
An. D d any 
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Pan r any of our members, meets with reſiſtance 


IV, 


Of the © 
( teptical 


and ot 
Stems of - 
PO. 


and that reſiſtance, by the motion it gives to 


the nerves and animal ſpirits, conveys a cer- 
tain ſenſation to the mind; but it does not 
follow, that the ſenſation, motion, and reſi- 
ſtance are any ways reſembling; | 

. SECONDLY, The me 9 are 


Grmapte imprefſions, except when conſiderd 
with regard to their extenſion; which makes 
nothing to the preſent purpoſe: And from 
this ſimplicity I infer, that they neither re- 
preſent ſolidity, nor any real object. For 
let us put two caſes, viz. that of a man, who 
preſſes a ſtone, or any ſolid body, with 
his hand, and that of two ſtones, which 


preſſes each other; twill readily be allow'd, 


that theſe two caſes are not in every reſpect 


alike, but that in the former there is con- 


join'd with the ſolidity, a feeling or ſenſa- 
tion, of which there is no appearance in the 
| latter. In order, therefore, to make theſe 


two caſes alike, tis neceſſary to remove 
ſome part of the impreſſion, which the man 
feels by his hand, or organ of ſenſation; 
and that being impoſſible in a fimple im- 


preſſion, obliges us to remove the whole, 


and proves that this whole impreſſion has 


no archetype or model in external objects 
To which we my; add, that ſolidity neceſ- 
ſarily 
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fame, the impreſſions of toueh change ebe- 
ry moment upon us; which is a clear proof 


former. mw 


fition betwixt our reaſon and our ſenſes ; or 
more properly ſpeaking, betwixt thoſe con- 


thoſe that perſuade us of the continu d 
and independent exiſtence of body. When 


clude, that neither colour, ſound, taſte, nor 
: tence, When We. exclude theſe ſenſible 


verſe, which has ſuch. an exiſtence. 


farily ſuppoſes two bodies, along with con- 8 ET. 
tiguity and impulſe; which being a com- IV. 

pound object, can never be repreſented by a FIX 
ſimple impreſſion. Not to mention, that 2 * 
tho' ſolidity continues always invariably the *- 


that the latrer are Ws | fenen, of the 


Tus pk is a dire ond a oppo- 
c| Ry we form from cauſe and effect, and 


we reaſon. from cauſe and effect, we con- 


ſmell have a continu'd and independent exi- 
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greater difficulties and contradi® 
Ty hypothefis concerning bur ititethal per- 
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8 


8 E 0 1 vo 17 3 
% . immaveiality of he foul. 


| 4 51 No ound” foch contradicti- 
ens and difficalties in every ſyftem 


— external objects, and in the idea 


of matter, which we fancy fo clear and de- 
terminate, we Thill naturally expect {till 


beptions, and che nature of the mind, which 


we are apt to imagine To much more ob- 


ſſeure, and uncertain. But in thiswe ſhoü'd 


deceive” ourſelves: - The intellectual world, 


d ede in infinte obſer i jes, is nit 


ions, a8 
e we - ladies — dun the natu- 


ral. What is known coticerning it, agrees 
with itſelf; and what unknown, we muſt 
be contented to leave ſo. | 

*T1s true, wou'd we hearken to certain 
philoſophers, they promiſe to diminiſh our 
ignorance ; but I am afraid 'tis at the ha- 
ard of running us into eontradictions, from 
which the ſubject is of itſelf exempted. 
Theſe philoſophers are the curious reaſoners 
concernin 8 the material or immaterial ſub- 


ſtances 
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ſtances, in which they ſuppoſe. aur percep- whe! w, 
tions to inhere. In order to put a ſtop. to 
theſe endleſs cavils on both ſides, 1 know 7 the i in 
nau better method, than to alk theſe. philo- 5c 
fophers in a few. worde, I bos they mean by fl 
ſubſtance and inheſian? And after they have 
anſwer'd this queſtion, twill then be reaſon- 
able, and not till then, to enter ne in⸗ 
do the diſpute... 
THIs queſtion: we 0 Gn impoſli; 
ble to be anſwer'd with regard to matter 
and body: But beſides that in the caſe of 
the mind, it labours under all the ſame dif- 
ficulties, tis burthen d with ſome additional 
ones, which are peculiar to that ſubject. As 
every idea is deriv d from a precedent im- 
preſſion, had we any idea of the ſubſtance 
of our minds, we muſt alſo have an impreſſion 
of it; which is very difficult, if not impoſ- 
fible, to be conceiv d. For how can an 
impreſſion repreſent a ſubſtance, otherwiſe 
than by reſembling it? And how can an im- 
preſſion reſemble a ſubſtance, ſince, accord- 
ing to this philoſophy, it is not a ſubſtance, 
and has none of the peculiar qualities or 
characteriſtics of a ſubſtance? _ 
Buy leaving the queſtion of what may 
or may not be, for that other what: actually 
10 I defire thoſe philoſophers, who pretend 
| 943 that 
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Pp ART that we have' an idea of the ſubſtance of 
IV. our minds, to point out the impreſſion that 
produces it, and tell diſtinetly after what 
A ab manner that impreſſion operates, and from 
Hin of What object it is deriv'd. Is it an impreſſion of 
Mil»: fenfation or of reflection? Is it Pleaſant, or 
painful, or indifferent? Does it attend us at 
all times, or does it only return at inter- 
vals? If at intervals, at what times princi- 
pally does it return, and by WENT cauſes i ls 
it produc'd? 
I r inſtead of VEE! theſe queſtions, 
| any one ſhou'd evade the difficulty, by ſay. 
ing, that the definition of a ſubſtance is 
ſomething which may exiſt by itſelf; and that 
this definition 'ought to fatisfy us: Shou'd 
this be ſaid, I ſhou'd obſerve, that this de- 
finition agrees to every thing, that can poſ- 
| fibly be conceiv'd ; and never will ferve to 
diſtinguiſh ſubſtance from accident, or the 
ſoul from its perceptions. For thus I reaſon. 
Whatever is clearly conceiv'd may exift ; 
and whatever i is clearly conceiv'd, after any 
manner, may exiſt after the fame manner. 
'This is one principle, which has been al- 
ready acknowledg'd. Again, every thing, 
which is different, is diſtinguiſhable, and 
every thing which is diſtinguiſhable, is ſe- 
parable by the imagination. This is ano- 


ther 
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ther principle. My concluſion from both is, S c T. 
that ſince all our perceptions are different * 
from each other, and from every thing elſe N | 
in the univerſe, they are alſo diſtinct and pa rn 
ſeparable, and may be confider'd as ſepa- jug. 
rately exiſtent, and may exiſt ſeparately, 
and have no need of any thing elſe to ſup- 
port their exiſtence, They are, therefore, 
ſubſtances, as far as this TG explains 
a ſubſtance. | 

Tus neither by confidering the firſt 
origin of ideas, nor by means of a defini- 
tion are we able to arrive at any ſatisfactory 
notion of ſubſtance ; which ſeems to me a 
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| ſufficient reaſon for abandoning utterly that 

diſpute” concerning the materiality and im- 

; materiality of the ſoul, and makes me abſo- 

5 lutely condemn even the queſtion itſelf. f 
5 We have no perfect idea of any thing but b 
8 of a perception. A ſubſtance is entirely dif- x 
| ferent from a perception. We have, there- 3 
5 fore, no idea of a ſubſtance. Inheſion in 1 
y ſomething is ſuppos d to be requiſite to ſup- | 
f. port the exiſtence of our perceptions. No- 1 
thing appears requiſite to ſupport the exiſ- | 
;, tence of a perception. We have, therefore, 

d no idea of inheſion. What poſſibility then 

"2 of anſwering that que tion, Whether percep- 

. tions inhere in a material or immaterial ſub- 
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Fax flqnce, vrhen we do not ſo much as under, 


ſtand the meaning of the queſtion? 
THERE is one argument commonly em- 
ploy'd for the immateriality of the ſoul, which 
ſeems to me remarkable. Whatever i 1sextend- 
ed conſiſts of parts; and whatever conſiſts of 
paris is diwiſible, if not in reality, at leaſt 


in the imagination. But tis impoſſible any 
Ts diviſible can be conjoin'd to a thought 


or perception, which is a being altogether | 


inſeparable and indiviſible. For ſuppoſing | 
ſuch a conjunction, wou 'd the indivifible 
thought exiſt on the left or gn the right 
hand of this extended diviſibie body? On 
the, ſurface or in the middle ? On the back- 


or forc-ſide of it? If it be conjoin'd, with 


the extenſion, it muſt exiſt ſomewhere with- 
in its dimenſions. If it exiſt within its di- 
menſions, it muſt either exiſt in one Parti | 
cular part; and then that particular part ig 
indivifible, and the perce perception is conjoin'd 
only with it, not with the extenſion: Or if 
the thought exiſts in every. part, it muſt al- 
ſo be extended, and ſeparable, and diviſible, 
as well as the body; „ which is utterly ab- 
furd and contradictory. For gan any one 


Lonceiye a paſſion of a yard in lengtb, 2 


foot i in breadth, and an inch in thickneſs? 
Then therefore qad extepſion are qua- 
No Kin 
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lities. wholly incompatible, and never 2 = * — a 
incorporate together into ane ſubject. 
Tu IS argument affects not the queſtid 5 Of the as | 
concerning the fubſlance of the ſou}, but on- 2 | 
ly that concerning its /oca/ conjunction with * 
matter; and therefore it may not be impro- 
per to conſider in general what objects are, 
or are not ſuſceptible of a local conjunction. 
This is a curious queſtion. and may lead us 
to ſome difcoveries of confiderable moment. 
. IT ux firſt notion of ſpace and 83 
25 is deriv'd ſolely from the ſenſes of ſight and 
FT feeling; nox is there any thing, but what is 
4. colour'd or tangible, that has parts diſpos d 
after ſuch a manner, as to convey that idea. 
When we diminiſh or encreaſe a reliſh, tis 
not after the ſame manner that we diminiſh 
or increaſe any viſible object; and when 
{ſeveral ſounds ſtrike our hearing at once, 
_ cuſtom and reflection alone make us form 
an idea of the degrees of the diſtance and 
contiguity of thoſe bodies, from which they 
are deriv'd. Whatever marks the place of 
its exiſtence either muſt be extended, or 
muſt be a mathematical point, without parts 
or compoſition. What is extended muſt 
have a particular figure, as ſquare, round, 
triangulat; none of which will agree to 2 
ey on indeed iy any imprefſion or idea, 
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P ar T except of theſe two ſenſes above-men- 


IV. 


of the 1 
ene 0 
8 


tion d. Neither ought a deſire, tho indivi- 
7 fible, to be conſider'd as a ednet 

point. For in that caſe *twou'd be poſſible, 
by the addition of others, to make two, three, 
four deſires, and theſe diſpos'd and ſituated 


in ſuch a manner, as to have a determinate 


length, breadth and thicknels ; ; which is e 


vidently abſurd. 


*Tw1LL not be furprizing after ws 5 


I deliver a maxim, which is condemn d by 


ſeveral metaphyſicians, and is eſteem d con- 
trary to the moſt certain principles of hu- 
man reaſon. This maxim is that an object 


may exiſt, and yet be no where: and I aſ- 


ſert, that this is not only poſſible, but that 


the greateſt part of beings do and muſt ex- 
iſt after this manner. An object may be 
faid to be no where, when its parts are not 
ſo ſituated with reſpe& to each other, as 
to form any figure or quantity; nor the 


whole with reſpect to other bodies ſo as to 


anſwer to our notionsof contiguity or diſtance. 
Now this is evidently the eaſe with all our 


perceptions and objects, except thoſe of the 
fight and feeling. A moral reflection can- 


not be plac'd on the right or on the left 


hand of a paſſion, nor can a ſmell or ſound 
be * of a circular or a ſquare figure, 
Theſe 


Boox I. Of rhe Underſtanding. AT 
Theſe objects and perceptions; ſo far from 8 E Cr. 
requiring any particular place, are abſolutely TV; 


incompatible with it, and even the imagi- ID ; 
nation cannot attribute it to them. And TOR I 
as to the abſurdity of ſuppoſing them to be ut. | 
no where, we may conſider, that if the q 
paſſions and ſentiments appear to the per- a 
ception to have any particular place, the 4 
idea of extenſion might be deriv'd from them, | 2 
as well as from the ſight and touch; con- 9 
trary to what we have already eſtabliſh'd, | 
If they appear not to have any particular q 
place, they may poſſibly exiſt in the fame . q 
manner; ſince whateyer we coneeiye is poſj- 8 
fible. 5 


Tw II I not now 7 be W to prove, 
that thoſe perceptions, which are ſimple, and 
exiſt no where, are incapable of any con- | i 
junction in place with matter or body, | a 

which is extended and divifible ; fince tis 
impoſſible to found a relation * but on ſome 
common quality. It may be better worth our 
while to remark, that this queſtion of the 
local conjunction of objects does not only 
ww in metaphyſica] diſputes concerne 
ing the nature of the foul, but that even 
in common life we have every moment oc- 
caſion to examine it. Thus Ippoling we 

by Part I. Seck. * 8 

| conſider 
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Pa R conſider a fig at one end of the table, and 
IV. an olive at the other, tis evident, that in 
— Fal 5 forming the complex ideas of theſe ſub- | 
e ſtances, one of the moſt obvious 1 is that of 


their different reliſhes; and tis as evident, 


0 75. that we incorporate and conjoin theſe qua- 


lities with ſuch as are colour'd and tangible. 


The bitter taſte of the one, and ſweet of 


the other are ſuppos d to lic in the very vi 
ſible body, and to be ſeparated from a 
other by the whole length of the table. 
This is ſo notable and ſo natural an 3 
that it may be proper to conſider the pr 


 ciples, from which it is deriv'd. 


Tuo an extended object be incapable 
of a conjunction in place with another, that 
exiſts without any place or extenſion, yet 


are they ſuſceptible of many other relations 
Thus the taſte and ſmell of any fruit are 


inſeparable from its other qualities of colour 
and tangibility ; and which-ever of them be 
the cauſe or effect, tis eertain they are al- 
ways £o-exiſtent. Nor are they only co- 
exiſtent in general, but alſo co- temporary in 


their appearance in the mind; and *tis upon 


the application of the extended body to our 
ſenſes we perceive its particular taſte. and 
ſmell, Theſe relations, then, of cauſation, 


and contiguity in the time of their appear 


ance, 


8 
Lp 3 * 
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ance, betwixt the extended object and che Sx Er. 
quality, which exiſts without any particular V. 
place, muſt have ſuch an effect on the mind, Of the in. 
thit upon the "appearance bf one it will im- Tel 
mediately turn its thought 1 to the conception 8: mg 
of the other. Nor is this afl. We not only 
turn our thought from one to the other upon 
account of their relation, but like wife en- 
deavonr to give them a new relation, vi. 

| that of 2 torſuniFion in place, that we may 

̃ render the tranfition more eaſy and natural. 

For tis a quality, Which 1 ſhall often have 

occafion to remark in human ' nature, and 

ſhall explain mere fully in its proper place, 

that has objetts are united by any rela- 

tion, we have a ſtrong propeniity | to add 

ſome new relation to them, f in order to com- 

pleat the union. In our arrangement of bo- 

dies we never fall to place ſuch as are re- 

ſembling, in contiguity to each other, or at 

leaſt in correſpondent points of view: Why? 

but becauſe we feel a ſatisfaction in joining 

the relation of contiguity to that of reſem- 

blance, or the reſemblance of ſituation to 

that of qualities. The effects of this pro- 

penſity have been * already obferv'd i in that 

reſemblance,” which we fo readily ſappoſe 


betwixt particular impreſſions and their ex- 
| en. 2, towards the end, 
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Pa RT ternal cauſes. But we ſhall not finda more 
IV. 


Of the. 8 


feptical 
and other 


evident effect of it, than in the preſent in- 
ſtance, where from the relations of cauſa. 
tion and contiguity in time betwixt two 
objects, we feign likewiſe that of a con- 
junction in place, in on to ſtrengthen the 
connexion. tt 

Bur whatever confus' a notions we may 
form of an union in place betwixt an ex- 
tended body, as a fig, and i its particular taſte, 
tis certain that upon reflection e muſt ob- 


ſerve in this union ſomething altogether un- 


intelligible and contradictory. For ſhoud 
we :aſk. ourſelyes one obvious queſtion, viz. 
if the taſte, which we conceive to be con- 


tain'd i in the circumference. of the body, is 
in every part of it or i one only, we muſt 
quick y find ourſelves at a loſs, and perceive 


the impoſſibility of ever giving a ſatisfactory 
anſwer, We cannot reply, that 'tis only in 
one part : For experience conyinces us, that 


every part has the fame reliſh. We can 
as little reply, that it exiſts in every part: 


For then we muſt ſuppoſe it figur d and 


extended; which is abſurd and incompre- 
henſible. Here then we are influenc'd by 
two principles directly contrary to each 0- 
ther, viz. that inclination of our-fancy by 


which we are determin'd to incorporate the 
taſte 
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' taſte with the extended object, and our rea- SR cT. 
ſon, which ſhows us the impoſſibility of ſuch V. 

an union. Being divided betwixt theſe op- SYY 

| poſite principles, we renounce neither one e 

| nor the other, but involve the ſubject in foul. 4 

| ſach confuſion and obſcurity, that we no 

longer, perceive the oppoſition. We five 
poſe, that the taſte exiſts within the cir- 
cumference of the body, but in ſuch a 
manner, that it fills the whole without ex- 

' tenſion, and exiſts entire in every part with- 
out ſeparation. In ſhort, we uſe. in our moſt 
familiar way of thinking, that ſcholaſtic prin- 
ciple, which, when crudely propos'd, appears 
ſo ſhocking, , of tofum in toto & totum in qua- 
libet parte: Which is much the ſame, as if 
we ſhou'd. ſay, that a thing is in a certain 
place, and yet is not there. | 

ALL this abſurdity proceeds from our en- 
deavouring to beſtow a place on what is 
utterly incapable of it; and that endeavour 
again ariſes from our inclination to compleat 
an union, which is founded on cauſation, 

and a contiguity of time, by attributing to 
the objects a conjunction in place. But if 
ever. reaſon be of ſufficient force to over- 
come prejudice, tis certain, that in the pre- 
Kent caſo it muſt prevail. For we have only this 
. 11 80 either to ſuppoſe that ſome be- 
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S Whole i is in . whole, and the Whole in 
| þ — tare] every part. The abſurdity of the two laft 


beben. fappoſitions proves ſefficiently © 


4r6 
PAR T ings exiſt wickew any place ; or that they 


IV. 


in a cireular figure, and that a certain num- 


are figur'd and extended ; or that when they 
with extended objects, the 


tte veracity 
of the firſt. Nor is there any fourth opi- 
nion. For as to the ſuppoſition of their ex- 
iſtence in the manner of mathematical points, 
it reſolves itſeif into the ſecond opinion, and 


ſuppoſes, that ſeveral paſſions may be plac'd 


ber of ſmells, conjoin'd with a certain num- 


ber of ſounds, may make a body of twebe 


cubic inches; which appears ridiculous upon 


the bare mentioning of it. 


Bur tho” in this view of OEM can- 


not refuſe to condemn the materialifts, who 
conjoin all thought with extenſion ; yet a little 
reflection will ſhow us equal reaſon for blam- 
ing their antagoniſts, who conjoin all thouglit 


with a ſimple and indiviſible ſubſtance. The 


moſt vulgar philoſophy informs us, that no 
external object can make itſelf known to 
the mind immediately, ard without the 
Mnterpoſition of an image or perception. 


That table, which juſt now appears to me, 


is Only a e e and all its qualities are 
9 a Thad "Now the moſt 


obvious 


BZ By — * 
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obvious of all its qualities is extenſion. The Sz CT. 
perception conſiſts of parts. Theſe parts are V. 
ſo ſituated, as to afford us the notion of GN 
diſtance and contiguity ; of length, breadth, ateriali. 
and thickneſs. The termination of theſe 1 25 
three dimenſions is what we call figure. 
This figure is moveable, ſeparable, and divi- 
ſible. Mobility, and ſeparability are the diſtin- 
guiſhing properties of extended objects. And 
to cut ſhort all diſputes, the very idea of 
extenſion is copy d from nothing but an 
impreſſion, and conſequently muſt perfectly 
agree to it. To ſay the idea of extenſion 
agrees to any thing, is to ſay it is extended. 
THe free-thinker may now triumph in his 
turn; and having found there are impreſ- 
ſions and ideas really extended, may aſk 
his antagoniſts, how they can incorporate a 
limple and indiviſible ſubject with an ex- 
| tended perception? All the arguments of 
Theologians may here be retorted upon them. 
Is the indiviſible ſubject, or immaterial ſub- 
| ſtance, if you will, on the left or on the 
| right hand of the perception ? Is it in this 
particular part, or in that other? Is it in 
every part without being extended? Or is it 
entire in any one part without deſerting the 
reſt? *Tis impoſſible to give any anſwer to 
theſe queſtions, but what will both be ab- 
Vor, E Ka > 
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PR x ſurd in itſelf, and will account for the union 


IV. 


LAN RI 
Of the 


Seeptical 


and other 


of our indivifible perceptions with an extend- 
ed ſubſtance. | 
Tals gives me an nden to take a- new 


hems of into conſideration the queſtion concerning the 


philefophy. 


ſubſtance of the ſoul; and tho' I have con- 
demn'd that queſtion as utterly unintelligible, 


yet I cannot forbear propoſing ſome farther 


reflections concerning it. I aſſert, that the 


doctrine of the immateriality, ſimplicity, and 


indiviſibility of a thinking ſubſtance is a true 
atheiſm, and will ſerve to juſtify all thoſe 
ſentiments, for which Spinoza is ſo univer- 
fally infamous. From this topic, I hope at 


| leaſt to reap one advantage, that my adver- 


faries will not have any pretext to render 
the preſent doctrine odious by their decla- 
mations, when they ſee that they can be 


ſo eaſily retorted on them. 


TAE fundamental principle of the athe- | 
iſm of Spinoza is the doctrine of the fim- 
plicity of the univerſe, and the unity of that 


fubſtance, in which he ſuppoſes both thought 


and matter to inhere. There is only one 
ſubſtance, ſays he, in the world; and that 
ſubſtance is perfectly ſimple and indiviſible, 
and exiſts every where, without any local 


preſence, Whatever we diſcover externally 
| : by 
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by ſenſation; whatever we feel internally 8E. 
by reflection; all theſe are nothing but mo- V. 
difications of that one, ſimple, and neceſſa- Of the . 
rily exiſtent being, and are not poſſeſt of prays — 
any ſeparate or diſtinct exiſtence. Every Jul. 
paſſion of the ſoul; every configuration of 
matter, however different and various, in- 
here in the ſame ſubſtance, and preſerve in 
themſelves their characters of diſtinction, 
without commuuicating them to that ſubject, 
in which they inhere. The ſame ſubſtratum, 
if I may ſo ſpeak, ſupports the moſt dif- 
ferent modifications, without any difference 
in itſelf; and varies them, without any va- 

ration. Neither time, nor place, nor all the 
| diverſity of nature are able to produce any 
compoſition of change in its perfect fimpli- 
city and identity. 

I BELIEVE this brief pen of the 
principles of that famous atheiſt will be ſuf- 
ficient for the preſent purpoſe, and that 
without entering farther into theſe gloomy 
and obſcure regions, I ſball be able to ſhew, 
that this hideous hypotheſis is almoſt the 
ſame with that of the immateriality of the 
foul, which has become ſo popular. To 
make this evident, let us N remember, that 
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Pak r as every idea is deriv'd from a preceding 


IV. perception, tis impoſſible our idea of a per- 
Of the ception, and that of an object or external 
2 exiſtence can ever repreſent what are ſpeci- 
. fically different from each other. Whatever 
phil/apby. difference we may ſuppoſe betwixt them, 

tis ſtill incomprehenſible to us; and we are 
oblig' d either to conceive an external object 
merely as a relation without a relative, or 
to make it the very ſame with a epo 
or impreſſion. 
Tux conſequence I ſhall 7 Fi from this 
may, at firſt fight, appear a mere ſophiſm; 
but upon the leaſt examination will be found 
folid and ſatisfactory. I ſay then, that ſince 
we may ſuppoſe, but never can conceive a 
ſpecific difference betwixt an object and im- 
preſſion; any coneluſion we form concern- 
ing the connexion and repugnance of im- 
preſſions, will not be known certainly to be 
applicable to objects; but that on the other 
hand, whatever concluſions. of this kind we 
form concerning objects, will moſt certainly 
be applicable to impreſſions. The reaſon 
is not difficult. As an object is ſuppos'd to 
be different from an impreſſion, we cannot 
be ſure, that the circumſtance, upon which 
we found our reaſoning, is common to both, 
fuppoling we form the reaſoning upon the 
impreflion, 
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impreſſion. Tis ſtill poſſible, that the ob- SET. 


ject may differ from F in that particular. 


But when we firſt form our reaſoning con- Of the in- 
cerning the object, tis beyond doubt, that the bre 2 


fame reaſoning muſt extend to the impreſ- ; feud. 
ſion: And that becauſe the quality of the 
object, upon which the argument is founded, 
muſt at leaſt be conceiv'd by the mind; and 
cou'd not be conceiv'd, unleſs it were com- 
mon to an impreſſion ; ſince we have no idea 
but what is deriv'd from that origin, Thus 
we may eſtabliſh it as a certain maxim, that 


we can never, by any principle, but by an 


irregular kind “ of reaſoning from experi- 
ence, diſcover a connexion or repugnance 
betwixt objects, which extends not to im- 
preflions ; tho the inverſe propoſition may 
not be equally true, that all the diſcoverable 
relations of impreſſions are common to ob- 

To apply this to the preſent caſe; there 
are two different ſyſtems of beings preſented, 
to which I ſuppoſe myſelf under a neceſſity 
of aſſigning ſome ſubſtance, or ground of 


inheſion. I obſerve firſt the univerſe of ob- 


jects or of body: The ſun, moon and ſtars; 
the earth, ſeas, plants, animals, men, ſhips, 


* Such as that of Sect. 2. form the coherence of our 
perceptions. | 


E 8 3 houſes, 
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PAR r houſes, and other productions either of art 

IV. or nature. Here Spinoxa appears, and tells 
Of the © me, that theſe are only modifications; and 
ſeeptical that the ſubject, in which they inhere, is 


and other 


Gfems of ſimple, incompounded, and indiviſible. After 
Paige. this I conſider the other ſyſtem of beings, 
vi. the univerſe of thought, or my impreſ- 
fions and ideas. There I obſerve another 
ſun, moon and ſtars ; an earth, and ſeas, 
cover'd and inhabited by plants and ani- 
mals; towns, houſes, mountains, rivers ; and 
in ſhort every thing I can diſcover or con- 
ceive in the firſt ſyſtem. Upon my en- 
quiring concerning theſe, Theologians pre- 
ſent themſelves, and tell me, that theſe alſo 
are modifications, and modifications of one 
fimple, uncompounded, and indiviſible ſub- 
ſtance. Immediately upon which I am 
deafen'd with the noiſe of a hundred voices, 
that treat the firſt hypotheſis with deteſtar 
tion and ſcorn, and the ſecond with ap- 
plauſe and veneration. I turn my attention 
to theſe hypotheſes to ſee what may be the 
reaſon of ſo great a partiality; and find that 
they have the ſame fault of being unintel- 
ligible, and that as far as we can under- 
ſtand them, they are ſo much alike, that tis 
impoſſible to diſcoyer any abſurdity in one, 
Which! is not common to both of them, We 


hays 
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have no idea of any quality in an object, 8 c T. 


which does not agree to, and may not re- 


preſent a quality in an impreſſion; and that 7 
becauſe all our ideas are derivd from our materiali- 
impreſſions. We can never, therefore, find 7.7. 


any repugnance betwixt an extended object 
as a modification, and a ſimple uncom- 


pounded eſſence, as its ſubſtance, unleſs that 


repugnance takes place equally betwixt the 


perception or impreſſion of that extended 


object, and the ſame uncompounded eſſence. 


Every idea of a quality in an object paſſes 


thro an impreſſion; and therefore every per- 
ceivable relation, whether of connexion or 
repugnance, muſt be common both to ob- 
jects and impreſſions. . 
Bur tho' this argument, cn in 
general, ſeems evident beyond all doubt and 
contradiction, yet to make it more clear and 
ſenſible, let us ſurvey it in detail; and ſee 
whether all the abſurdities, which have been 
found in the ſyſtem of Spinoza, may not like- 
wiſe be diſcover'd in that of Theologians *. 
FrgsT, It has been faid againſt Spinoza, 
according to the ſcholaſtic way of talking, 
rather than thinking, that a mode, not be- 
ing any diſtinct or ſeparate exiſtence, muſt 
be the very fame with its ſubſtance, and 
* See Boyle: diftionary, article of Sirena. 
ty. Ee 4 conſequently 
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Pak r conſequently the extenſion of the univerſe, 
IV. muſt be in a manner identify d with that 
Wa ſimple, uncompounded eſſence, in which the 
Han ige, univerſe is ſuppos'd to inhere. But this, it 
an 
fm: may be pretended, is utterly impoſſible and 
#29. inconceivable unleſs the indiviſible ſubſtance 
expand itſelf, ſo as to correſpond to the 
extenſion, or the extenſion contract itſelf, 
ſo as to auſwer to the indiviſible ſubſtance. 
This argument ſeems juſt, as far as we can 
underſtand it ; and 'tis plain nothing is re- 
quir'd, but a change in the terms, to apply 
the * argument to our extended percep- 
tions, and the ſimple eſſence of the ſoul; 
the ideas of objects and perceptions being 
in every reſpect the ſame, only attended with 
the ſuppoſition of a difference, that is un- 
known and incomprehenſible. 
SECOND v, It has been faid, that we 
have no idea of ſubſtance, which is not 
; applicable to matter; nor any idea of a diſ- 
tinct ſubſtance, which is not applicable to 
every diſtinct portion of matter. Matter, 
therefore, is not a mode but a ſubſtance, 
and each part of matter is not a diſtin 
mode, but a diſtinct ſubſtance. I have al- 
ready proy'd, that we have no perfect idea 
of ſubſtance ; but that taking it for ſome- 
5 king cen 4 14 itſelf, tis evident 
7 | ae * 
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every perception is a ſubſtance, and every Sz cr. 
diſtinct part of a perception a diſtinct ſub- V. 
ſtance : And conſequently the one hypo- 7 


6 A a Of the in- 
theſis labours under the ſame difficulties in rw 
this reſpect with the other. 1 2 t 


- TyxrRDLY, It has been objected to the 
ſyſtem of one ſimple ſubſtance in the uni- 
verſe, that this ſubſtance being the ſupport 
or ſubſtratum of every thing, muſt at the 
very ſame inſtant be modify'd into forms, 
which are contrary and incompatible, The 
round and ſquare figures are incompatible 
in the ſame ſubſtance at the ſame time. 
How then is it poſſible, that the ſame ſub- 
ſtance can at once be modify d into that 
ſquare table, and into this round one? I aſk 
the ſame queſtion concerning the impreſſions 
of theſe tables; and find that the anſwer is no 


e more ſatisfactory in one caſe than in the other. 
ot WW" [IT appears, then, that to whatever ſide 
iſ- 


we turn, the ſame difficulties follow us, and 


to that we cannot advance one ſtep towards 
er, the eſtabliſhing the ſimplicity and immate- 
ce, riality of the ſoul, without preparing the way 
ack for a dangerous and irrecoverable atheiſm, 
al- 'Tis the ſame caſe, if inſtead of calling 
dea thought a modification of the ſoul, we 
me- 


ſhou'd give it the more antient, and yet 
more modiſh name of an acfion. By an 
„„ action 
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P Ax x action we mean much the ſame thing, as 
IV. what is commonly call'd an abſtra& mode; 
chat is, ſomething, which, properly ſpeak- 
feeptical ing, is neither diſtinguiſhable, nor ſeparable 
and other | . | . e 
Alen, of from its ſubſtance, and is only conceiv d by 
Pbilgcpiy. a diſtinction of reaſon, or an abſtraction. 
But nothing is gain'd by this change of the 
term of modification, for that of action; 
nor do we free ourſelves from one ſingle 
difficulty by its means; as will appear from 
the two following reflectionns. 
PFS, I obſerve, that the word, action, 
according to this explication of it, can never 
juſtly be apply'd to any perception, as de. 
rivd from a mind or thinking ſubſtance. 
Our perceptions are all really different, and 
ſeparable, and diſtinguiſhable from each o- 
ther, and from every thing elſe, which we 
can imagine; and therefore tis impoſſible to 
conceive, how they can be the action or ab- 
ſtract mode of any ſubſtance. The inſtance 
of motion, which is commonly made uſe 
of to ſhew after what manner perception de- 
pends, as an action, upon its ſubſtance, ra- 
ther confounds than inſtructs us. Motion 
to all appearance induces no real nor eſſen- 
tial change on the body, only varies 
its relation to other objects. But betwixt a 
perſon in the morning walking in _— 
8 witl 
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with company, agreeable to him; and aSECT. 
perſon in the afternoon inclosd in a dun- V. 
geon, and full of terror, deſpair, and reſent- gf ;z; in- 


ment, there ſeems to he a radical difference, #teriali- 


ty of the 
and of quite another kind, than what is = a 


produc d on a body by the change of its ſi- 
tuation. As we conclude from the diſtinc- 
tion and ſeparability of their ideas, that ex- 
ternal objects have a ſeparate exiſtence from 
each other; ſo when we make theſe ideas 
themſelves our objects, we muſt draw the 
ſame concluſion concerning them, accord- 
ing to the precedent reaſoning. At leaſt it 
muſt be confeſt, that having no idea of the 
ſubſtance of the ſoul, tis impoſſible for us 
to tell how it can admit of ſuch differences, 
and even contrarieties of perception without 
any fundamental change; and conſequently 


can never tell in what ſenſe perceptions 


are actions of that ſubſtance. The uſe, 
therefore, of the word, action, unaccom- 
pany'd with any meaning, initead of that 
of modification, makes no addition to our 
knowledge, nor is of any advantage to the 
doctrine of the immateriality of the ſoul. 

I ADD in the ſecond place, that if it 
brings any advantage to that cauſe, it muſt 
bring an equal to the cauſe of atheiſm. For 
do our Theologians — to make a mo- 

nopoly 
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PART nopoly of the word, action, and may not the 
IV. atheiſts likewiſe take poſſeſſion of it, and af. 
N firm that plants, animals, men, Sc. are 
| Feptical nothing but particular actions of one ſimple 
p rag F univerſal ſubſtance, which exerts itſelf from 
Phils. a blind and abſolute neceſſity? This you'll 
fay is utterly abſurd. I own 'tis unintel- 
ligible; but at the ſame time affect, ac- 
cording to the principles above-explain'd, 
that 'tis impoſſible to diſcover any abſurdity 
in the ſuppoſition, that all the various ob- 
jects in nature are actions of one ſimple ſub- 
ſtance, which abſurdity will not be appli- 
cable to a like ſuppoſition concerning im- 
preſſions and ideas. | 

FROM theſe hypotheſes concerning the 
ſubſtance and local conjunction of our per- 
ceptions, we may paſs to another, which is 
more intelligible than the former, and more 
important than the latter, vi. concerning the 
cauſe of our perceptions. Matter and mo- 
tion, tis commonly ſaid in the ſchools, 
however vary'd, are {till matter and motion, 
and produce only a difference in the po- 
ſition and fituation of objects. Divide a 
body as often as you pleaſe, tis ſtill body. 
Place it in any figure, nothing ever reſults 
but figure, or the relation of parts. Move 
it in any manner, you ſtill find motion or 

a 
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a change of relation. Tis abſurd to ima- S E c T, 


gine, that motion in a circle, for inſtance, 


ſhou'd be nothing but merely motion in a SE 
circle; while motion in another direction, = eriali- 


as in an ellipſe, ſhou'd alſo be a paſſion or 3 
moral reflection: That the ſhocking of two 
globular particles ſhou d become a ſenſation 
of pain, and that the meeting of two tri- 
angular ones ſhou'd afford a pleaſure. Now 
as theſe different ſhocks, and variations, and 
mixtures are the only changes, of which 


matter is ſuſceptible, and as theſe never af- 


ford us any idea of thought or perception, 
tis concluded to be impoſlible, that on 


can ever be caus d by matter. 


Few have been able to withſtand the 
ſeeming evidence of this argument; and yet 
nothing in the world is more eaſy than to 
refute it. We need only reflect on what 
has been prov'd at large, that we are 
never ſenfible of any connexion betwixt 
cauſes and effects, and that tis only by our 
experience of their conſtant conjunction, 


we can arrive at any knowledge of this re- 


lation. Now as all objects, which are not 


contrary, are ſufceptible of a conſtant con- 


junction, and as no real objects are contrary ; 
* I have inferr'd from theſe PR TOS that 
| . Part III. Sect. 15. 


to 


430 
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PART to conſider the matter à priori, any thing 


IV. 


ae, 
Of the 


ſceptical 
and otber 


may produce any thing, and that we ſhall 
never diſcover a reaſon, why any object 
may or may not be the cauſe of any other, 


ftems of however great, or however little the reſem- 
Phil/2ply. blance may be betwixt them. This ev - 


dently deſtroys the precedent reaſoning con- 
cerning the cauſe of thought or perception, 
For tho' there appear no manner of con- 
nexion betwixt motion or thought, the caſe 
is the ſame with all other cauſes and effects, 
Place one body of a pound weight on one 
end of a lever, and another body of the 
ſame weight on another end ; you will never 


find in theſe bodies any principle of motion 


dependent on their diſtances from the cen- 
ter, more than of thought and perception. 
If you pretend, therefore, to prove à priori, 
that ſuch a poſition of bodies can never cauſe 


thought; becauſe turn it which way you 


will, 'tis nothing but a poſition of bodies; 
you muſt by the ſame courſe of reaſoning 
conclude, that it can never produce mo- 
tion; ſince there is no more apparent con- 
nexion in the one caſe than in the other. 
But as this latter concluſion is contrary to 
evident experience, and as tis poſſible we 
may have a like experience in the opera- 
tions of the mind, and may perceive a con- 


2 ſtant 
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ſtant conjunction of thought and motion; you SE CT. 
reaſon too haſtily, when from the mere con- V. 
ſideration of the ideas, you conclude that tis . 
impoſfible motion can ever produce thought, pups prog 
or a different. poſition of parts give riſe to a. foul. 
different paſſion or reflection. Nay tis not 


only poſſible we may have ſuch an experience, 
but 'tis certain we have it; ſince every one 


may perceive, that the different diſpoſitions 
of his body change his thoughts and ſenti- 
ments. And ſhou'd it be faid, that this 


depends on the union of ſoul and body; I 


wou'd anſwer, that we muſt ſeparate the 
queſtion - concerning the ſubſtance of the 
mind from that concerning the cauſe of its 
thought; and that confining ourſelves to 
the latter queſtion we find by the compar- 
ing their ideas, that thought and motion 
are different from each other, and by experi- 
ence, that they are conſtantly united ; which 
being all the circumſtances, that enter into 
the idea of cauſe and effect, when apply'd 


to the operations of matter, we may cer- 
tainly conclude, that motion may be, and 


actually is, the cauſe of thought and per- 


ception. 
Turkx ſeems only this dilerama left us in 


the preſent caſe; either to aſſert, that nothing 


can be the cauſe of another, but where 
” the 
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PART the mind can perceive the connexion in its 


TV. 


Of the 
ſeeptical _ 


and other 


tems of 
philoſophy. 


idea of the objects: Or to maintain, that all 


objects, which we find conſtantly conjoin'd, 


are upon that account to be regarded as 
cauſes and effects. If we chooſe the firſt 
part of the. dilemma, theſe are the conſe- 
quences. Firſt, Wein reality affirm, that 


there is no ſuch thing in the univerſe as a 


cauſe or productive principle, not even the 
deity himſelf; ſince our idea of that ſu- 
preme Being is deriv'd from particular im- 
preſſions, none of which contain any effi- 
cacy, nor ſeem to have any connexion 


with any other exiſtence. As to what may 


be ſaid, that the connexion betwixt the 


idea of an infinitely powerful being, and 


that of any effect, which he wills, is ne- 
ceſſary and unavoidable; I anſwer, that we 
have no idea of a being endow'd with any 
power, much leſs of one endow'd with in- 
finite power. But if we will change ex- 
preſſions, we can only define power by con- 
nexion; and then in ſaying, that the idea 
of an infinitely powerful being is connected 
with that of every effect, which he wills, 


we really do no more than aſſert, that a 


being, whoſe volition is connected with e- 
very effect, is connected with every effect; 
which is an identical propoſition, and gives 

us 
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us no infight into the nature of this power 8 E r. 


or connexion. But, ſecondly, ſuppoſing, that 


the deity were the great and efficacious prin- of the im- 
ciple, which ſupplies the deficiency of all 
cauſes, this leads us into the groſſeſt impie- ful, 


ties and abſurdities. For upon the ſame ac- 
count, that we have recourſe to him in na- 
tural operations, and aſſert that matter can- 
not of itſelf communicate motion, or pro- 
duce thought, viz. becauſe there is no ap- 
parent connexion betwixt theſe objects; I 
ſay, upon the very ſame account, we muſt 
acknowledge that the deity is the author 


of all our volitions and perceptions; fince 


they have no more apparent connexion ei- 
ther with one another, or with the ſup- 
pos d but unknown ſubſtance of the ſoul. 
This agency of the ſupreme Being we know 


| to have been aſſerted by * ſeveral philoſo- 
phers with relation to all the actions of the 


mind, except volition, or rather an inconſi- 
derable part of volition; tho' *tis eaſy to 
perceive, that this exception is a mere pre- 
text, to avoid the dangerous conſequences of 
that doctrine. If nothing be active but 
what has an apparent power, thought is in no 


caſe any more active than matter; and if this 


inactivity muſt make us have recourſe to a 
* As father Malebranche and other Cartefians. 
Vo WL: deity, 
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PAR x deity, the ſupreme being is the real cauſe 
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of all our actions, bad as well as good, vi- 


cious as well as virtuous. 

Tu us we are neceſſarily ceduc'd to the 
other ſide of the dilemma, vz. that all ob- 
jets, which are found to be conſtantly con- 
join'd, are upon that account only to be re- 
garded as cauſes and effects. Now as all 
objects, which are not contrary, are ſuſcep- 
tible of a conſtant conjunction, and as no 
real objects are contrary ; it follows, that for 
ought we can determine by the mere ideas, 
any thing may be the cauſe or effect of any 
thing ; which evidently gives the advantage 
to the materialiſts above their antagoniſts. 

To PRONOUNCE, then, the final deci- 
ſion upon the whole; the queſtion concern- 
ing the ſubſtance of the ſoul is abſolutely 
unintelligible: All our perceptions are not 


| ſuſceptible of a local union, either with what 


is extended or unextended; there being 
ſome of them of the one kind, and ſome of 
the other: And as the conſtant conjunction 
of objects conſtitutes the very eſſence of 


cauſe and effect, matter and motion may 


often be regarded as the cauſes of thought, 
as far as we have any notion of that rela- 
tion. 


LAS 
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'Tis certainly a kind of indignity to phi- SEH T. 


loſophy, Whoſe ſovereign authority ought 


every: where to be acknowledg'd, to oblige GL. | 
her on every occaſion to make apologies for 5 


her concluſions, and juſtify herſelf to every Gul, 
particular art and ſcience, which may be 


| offended at her. This puts one in mind of 
a king arraign'd for high-treaſon againſt his 
ſubjects. There is only one occaſion, when 


philoſophy will think it neceſſary and even 
honourable to juſtify herſelf, and' that is, 


| when religion may ſeem to be in the leaſt 


offended ; whoſe rights are as dear to her 
as her own, and are indeed the ſame. If 
any one, therefore, ſhou'd imagine that the 
toregoing arguments are any ways dangerous 
to religion, I hope the following apology 
will remove his apprehenſions. 

| THERE is no foundation for any conclu- 
ſion @ priori, either concerning the opera- 
tions or duration of any object, of which 
tis poſſible for the human mind to form a 


conception. Any object may be imagin'd 


to become entirely inactive, or to be anni- 
hilated in a moment; and tis an evident 


Principle, that whatever we can imagine, is 
Paſible. Now this is no more true of mat- 


ter, than of ſpirit; of an extended com- 


1 pounded ſubſtance, than of a ſimple and 


F f 2 | unex- 
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PART unextended. In both caſes the metaphyſi- 

IV. cal arguments for the immortality of the 
> aha foul are equally inconcluſive; and in both 
feeptical caſes the moral arguments and thoſe deriv'd 


and other 


Hens of from the analogy of nature are equally 


bite. ſtrong and convincing. If my philoſophy, 


therefore, makes no addition to the argu- 
ments for religion, I have at leaſt the fatisfac- 


tion to think it takes nothing from them, but 


that every thing remains preciſely as before. 


KCN” 
Of perſonal identity. 


Srxcr. THERE are ſome philoſophers, who 


VI. imagine we are every moment inti- 


VV mately conſcious of what we call our SEL TN 


that we feel its exiſtence and its continuance 
in exiſtence; and are certain, beyond the 


evidence of a demonſtration, both of its 
perfect identity and ſimplicity, The ſtrong- 


eſt ſenſation, the moſt violent paſſion, ſay 
they, inſtead of diſtracting us from this view, 
only fix it the more intenſely, and make us 
conſider their influence on e, either by their 


pain or pleaſure. To attempt a farther proof 
of this were to weaken its evidence; ſince 


no proof can be deriv'd from any fact, of 
Ws . which 
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which we are ſo intimately conſcious; nor SE CT, 
is there any thing, of which we can be cer- VI. 
tain, if we doubt of this. . TE. 

UNLUCKILY all theſe poſitive affertions /; wr 
are contrary to that very experience, which 


is pleaded for them, nor have we any idea . 


elf, after the manner it is here explain d. 
For from what impreſſion cou'd this idea be 
deriv'd ? This queſtion tis impoſſible to an- 
{wer without a manifeſt contradiction and 
abſurdity ; and yet tis a queſtion, which 
muſt neceſſarily be anſwer'd, if we wou'd 
have the idea of ſelf paſs for clear and in- 
telligible. It muſt be ſome one impreſſion, 
that gives riſe to every real idea. But ſelf 
or perſon is not any one impreſſion, but 
that to which our ſeveral impreſſions and 
ideas are ſuppos d to have a reference. If 
any impreſſion gives riſe to the idea of ſelf, 
that impreſſion muſt continue invariably the 
ſame, thro the whole courſe of our lives; 
_ ſelf is ſuppos'd to exiſt after that man- 
But there is no impreſſion conſtant 
= an rect Pain and pleaſure, grief and 
joy, paſſions and ſenſations ſucceed each o- 
ther, and never all exiſt at the ſame time. 
It cannot, therefore, be from any of theſe 
een or from any other, that the 
a 10 Ff3 idea 
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is no ſuch idea. 

Bu T farther, what muſt become of all 
our particular perceptions upon this hypo- 
theſis? All theſe are different, and diſtin- 
guiſhable, and ſeparable from each other, and 
may be ſeparately confider'd, and may exiſt 
ſeparately, and have no need of any thing 
to ſupport their exiſtence. After what man- 
ner, therefore, do they belong to ſelf; and 


how are they connected with it? For my 


part, when I enter moſt intimately into what 


I call myſelf, I always ſtumble on ſome par- 


ticular perception or other, of heat or cold, 
light or ſhade, love or hatred, pain or plea- 


ſure. I never can catch myſelf at any time 


without a perception, and never can obſerve 


any thing but the perception. When my 
perceptions are remov'd for any time, as 
by ſound lep; ſo long am J inſenſible of 
myſelf, and may truly be ſaid not to exiſt, 
And were all my perceptions remov'd by 
death, and cou'd I neither think, nor feel, 
nor ſee, nor love, nor hate after the diſſo- 
lution of my body, I ſhow'd be entirely an- 
nihilated, nor do 1 conceive what is farther 
requiſite to make me a perfect non. entity. 


If any one upon ſerious and unprejudicd 


reflection, thinks he has a difterent notion 
| f 


* 
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of himſelf, I muſt confeſs I can reaſon no 8 Er. 
longer with him. All I can allow him is, VI. 
that he may be in the right as well as I, hut 
and that we are eſſentially different in this, _ _— 
particular. He may, perhaps, perceive ſome- 
thing ſimple and continu'd, which he calls 
himſelf; tho J am certain there: is no ſuch 
principle in me. 
Bur ſetting aſide ſome metaphyſicians 
of this kind, I may venture to affirm of the 
reſt of mankind, that they are nothing but 
a bundle or collection of different percep- 
tions, which ſucceed each other with an in- 
conceivable rapidity, and are in a perpetual | 
flux and movement. Our eyes cannot turn | 
in their ſockets without varying our per- 9 
ceptions. Our thought is ſtill more variable 
than our ſight; and all our other ſenſes and 
faculties contribute to this change ; nor is 
there any ſingle power of the ſoul, which 
remains unalterably the ſame, perhaps for 
one moment. The. mind is a kind of the- 
atre, where ſeveral perceptions ſucceſſively 
make their appearance; paſs, re-paſs, glide 
away, and mingle in an infinite variety of 
poſtures and ſituations. There is properly 
2 no ſimplicity in it at one time, nor identity 
| in different; whatever natural propenſion we 
| may have to imagine that ſimplicity and 
; T4 identity. 
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PART identity. The-. compariſon of the theatre 
IV. muſt not miſlead us. They are the ſucceſ- 
22 ſive perceptions only, that conſtitute the 


ſceptica! mind; nor have we the moſt diſtant notion 


9 7 of the place, where theſe ſcenes are repre- 


philoſophy. ſented, or of the materials, of which it is 
compos d. 


Wu ar then gives us ſo great a  propen- 
ſion to aſcribe an identity to theſe ſucceſſive 


perceptions, and to ſuppoſe ourſelves poſſeſt 


of an invariable and uninterrupted exiſtence 


thro' the whole courſe of our lives? In order 
to anſwer this queſtion, we muſt diſtinguiſh 
betwixt perſonal identity, as it regards our 
thought or imagination, and as it regards 


our paſſions or the concern we take in our- 


ſelves. The firſt is our preſent ſubject ; and 


to explain it perfectly we muſt take the 
matter pretty deep, and account for that 
identity, which we attribute to plants and 
animals; there being a great analogy betwixt 
it, and the identity of a ſelf or perſon. 
Wr have a diſtinct idea of an object, 
that remains invariable and uninterrupted 


thro' a ſuppos d variation of time; and this 


idea we call that of identity or /ameneſs, We 
have alſo a diſtinct idea of ſeveral different 
objects exiſting in ſucceſſion, and connected 
k by a cloſe relation ; ; and this to an 
accurate 
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accurate view affords as perfect a notion of SECT. 
diverſity, as if there was no manner of re- M 5 
lation among the objects. But tho theſe G 07 
two ideas of identity, and a ſucceſſion of — iden- 
related objects be in themſelves perfectly dic. 
tinct, and even contrary, yet ' tis certain, that 
in our common way of thinking they are gene- 
rally confounded with each other. That action 
of the imagination, by which we conſider 
the uninterrupted and invariable object, and 
that by which we reflect on the ſucceſſion 
of related objects, are almoſt the ſame to the 
feeling, nor is there much more effort of 
thought requir'd in the latter caſe than in 
the former. The relation facilitates the tran- 
ſition of the mind from one object to an- 
other, and renders its paſſage as ſmooth as 
if it contemplated one continu d object. This 
reſemblance is the cauſe of the confuſion 
and* miſtake, and makes us ſubſtitute the 
notion of identity, inſtead of that of related 
objects. However at one inſtant we may 
conſider the related ſucceſſion as variable or 
interrupted, we are ſure the next to aſcribe 
to it a perfect identity, and regard it as in- 
variable and uninterrupted. Our propenſity 
to this miſtake is ſo great from the reſem- 
blance above-mention'd, that we fall into 
it before we are aware; and tho we inceſ- 
' antly 


ww 
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P ART ſantly correct ourſelves by reflection, and 

IV. return to a more accurate method of think- 

GY. 

Of the ing, yet we cannot long ſuſtain our Philo- 

e e ſophy, or take off this biaſs from the ima- 

Hime of gination. Our laſt reſource is to yield to 

Poilgepey. "it, and boldly aſſert that theſe different re- 

| | lated objects are in effect the fame, how- 

ever interrupted and variable. In order to 

juſtify to ourſelves this abſurdity, we often 

feign ſome new and unintelligible .principle, 

that connects the objects together, and pre- 

vents their interruption or variation. Thus we 

feign the continu'd exiſtence of the percep- 

tions of our ſenſes, to remove the interrup- 

tion; and run into the notion of a ſoul, and 

ſelf, and ſubſtance, to diſguiſe the variation. 

But we may farther obſerve, that where we 

do not give riſe to ſuch a fiction, our pro- 

enſion to confound identity with relation 

is ſo great, that we are apt to imagine * ſome- 

thing unknown and n connecting 

the parts, beſide their relation; and this 1 

take to be the caſe with regard to the iden- 


* If the reader is deſirous to ſee how a great genius may 

5 be influenced by theſe. ſeemingly. trivial principles of the 

S imagination, as well as the mere vulgar, let him read my 

Lord Shaftsbury's reaſonings concerning the uniting prin- 

ciple of the univerſe, and the identity of plants and 
animals. See his Morali/ts : or, Philoſophical rbhapſody. 
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tity we aſcribe to plants and vegetables. 8 E CT. 


And even when this does not take place, VI. 


we {till feel a propenſity to confound theſe 


ourſelyes in that particular, nor find any 


thing invariable and uninterrupted to juſtify 
our notion of identity. 


Trvs the controverſy concerning iden- 


tity is not merely a diſpute of words. For 
when we attribute identity, in an improper 


ſenſe, to variable or interrupted objects, our 
miſtake is not confin'd to the expreſſion, 
but is commonly attended with a fiction, 


either of ſomething invariable and uninter- 


rupted, or of ſomething myſterious and in- 


explicable, or at leaſt with a propenſity to 
ſuch fictions. What will ſuffice to prove 


this hypotheſis to the ſatisfaction of every 
fair enquirer, is to ſhew from daily expe- 
rience and obſervation, that the objects, 


which are variable or interrupted, and yet 


are ſuppos'd to continue the ſame, are ſuch 
only as conſiſt of a ſucceſſion of parts, con- 


nected together by reſemblance, contiguity, 


or cauſation. For as ſuch a ſucceſſion an- 


| ſwers evidently to our notion of diverſity, 


it can only be by miſtake we aſcribe to it an 


identity; and as the relation of parts, which 


* us into this miſtake, is really nothing 
but 


WI 


Of per ſo- 
ideas, tho we are not able fully to ſatisfy 24% ider. 


tity. 
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of ideas, and an eaſy tranſition of the ima- 
gination from one to another, it can only 
be from the reſemblance, which this act of 
the mind bears to that, by which we con- 
template one continu'd object, that the er- 
ror ariſes, Our chief buſineſs, then, muſt 
be to prove, that all objects, to which we 
aſcribe identity, without obſerving their in- 


variableneſs and uninterruptedneſs, are ſuch 


as conſiſt of a ſucceſſion of related objects. 
IN order to this, ſuppoſe any maſs of 


matter, of which the parts are contiguous and 
Connected, to be plac'd before us; tis plain we 


muſt attribute a perfect identity to this maſs, 

provided all. the parts continue uninterruptedly 
and invariably the ſame, whatever motion 
or change of place we may obſerve either 
in the whole or in any of the parts. But 
ſuppoſing ſome very ſinall or :nconfiderable 


part to be added to the maſs, or ſubſtracted 


from it; tho this abſolutely deſtroys the 


identity of the whole, ſtrictly ſpeaking ; yet 


as we ſeldom think fo accurately, we ſcruple 


not to pronounce a maſs of matter the ſame, 


where we find ſo trivial an alteration. 


The paſſage of the thought from the object 


before the change to the object after it, is ſo 
ſmooth and eaſy, that we ſcarce perocive 
N | the 
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the tranſition, and are apt to imagine, that SECT: 
'tis nothing but a continu'd ſurvey of the VI. 

fame object. ie 


Of perſe- 
THERE is a very auth circum- #2 . 
ſtance, that attends this experiment ; which © 
is, that tho' the change of any conſiderable 
part in a maſs of matter deſtroys the iden- 
tity of the whole, yet we muſt meaſure the 
greatneſs of the part, not abſolutely, but by 
its proportion to the whole. The addition 
or diminution of a mountain wou'd not be 
ſufficient to produce a diverſity in a planet; 
tho the change of a very few inches wou'd 
be able to deſtroy the identity of ſome bo- 
dies. Twill be impoſſible to account for 
this, but by reflecting that objects operate 
upon the mind, and break or interrupt the 
continuity of its actions not according to 
their real greatneſs, but according to their 
proportion to each other: And therefore, 
ſince this interruption makes an object ceaſe 
to appear the ſame, it muſt be the unin- 
terrupted progreſs of the thought, Which 
conſtitutes the imperfect identity. 
THr1s may be confirm'd by another phæ- 
nomenon, A change in any conſiderable 
part of a body deſtroys its identity; but tis 
remarkable, that where the change is pro- 
duc d gradually and inſenſibly we are leſs apt 


to 
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ſon can plainly be no other, than that the 
mind, in following the e tf changes of 
the body, feels an eaſy paſſage from the 
ſurveying its condition in one moment to 
the viewing of it in another, and at no 
particular time perceives any interruption in 
its actions. From which continu'd percep- 
tion, it aſcribes a continu d exiſtence and 
identity to the object. | 


BuT whatever precaution we may uſein 


_ Introducing the changes gradually, and ma- 


king them proportionable to the whole, tis 
certain, that where the changes are at laſt 
obſerv d to become conſiderable, we make a 
ſcruple of aſcribing identity to ſuch different 
objects. There is, however, another arti- 
fice, by which we may induce the imagina- 
tion to advance a ſtep farther; and that is, 


by producing a reference of the parts to each 


other, and a combination to ſome common 
end or purpoſe. A ſhip, of which a con- 
ſiderable part has been chang'd by frequent 
reparations, is {till confider'd as the fame ; 
nor does the difference of the materials hin- 
der us from aſcribing an identity to it. The 
common end, in which the parts conſpire, is 
the ſame under all their variations, and affords 

| en 
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an eaſy. tranſition of the imagination "ol SECT. 
one ſituation of the body. to another. VHS 

Bu T this is ſtill more remarkable, when DE 
we add a ſympathy of parts to their com- 25 iche. 
mon end, and ſuppoſe that they bear to each 
other, the reciprocal relation of cauſe and 
effect in all their actions and operations. 
This is the caſe with all animals and vege- 
tables; where not only the ſeveral parts have 
a reference to ſome general purpoſe, but 
alſo a mutual dependance on, and connexion 
with each other. The effect of ſo ſtrong 
a relation is, that tho every one muſt allow, 
that in a very few years both vegetables md 
animals endure a total change, yet we till 
attribute identity to them, while their form, 
ſize, and ſubſtance are entirely alter'd. An 
oak, that grows from a ſmall plant to a 
large tree, is ſtill the ſame oak; tho' there 
be not one particle of matter, or figure of 
its parts the ſame. An infant becomes a 
man, and is ſometimes fat, ſometimes lean, 
without any change in his identity. 

W may alſo conſider the two follow- | 
ing phænomena, which are remarkable in 
their Kind. The firſt is, that tho we com- 

monly be able to diſtinguiſh pretty exactly 
betwixt numerical and ſpecific identity, yet 

it ſometimes happens, that we confound 

them, 
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is nothing numerically the ſame, but the 


manner requiſite, that the change of parts 
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employ the one for the other. Thus a man, 


who hears a noiſe, that is frequently inter- 


rupted and renew'd, ſays, it is ſtill the ſame 
noiſe ; tho tis evident the ſounds have only 
a ſpecific identity or reſemblance, and there 


cauſe, which produc'd them. In like man- 


ner it may be ſaid without breach of the 


propriety of language, that ſuch a church, 
which was formerly of brick, fell to ruin, 
and that the pariſh rebuilt the ſame church 
of free-ſtone, and according to modern 
architecture. Here neither the form nor 


materials are the ſame, nor is there any thing 
common to the two objects, but their rela- 
tion to the inhabitants of the pariſh; and 


yet this alone is ſufficient to make us de- 
nominate them the ſame. But we muſt ob- 
ſerve, that in theſe caſes the firſt object is 


in a manner annihilated before the ſecond 
comes into exiſtence; by which means, we 


are never preſented in any one point of 
time with the idea of difference and multi- 
plicity; and for that reaſon are leſs ſcru- 
pulous in calling them the ſame. 
SECONDLY, We may remark, that tho 
in a ſucceſſion of related objects, it be in a 


be 
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hay not: Waden n nor entire, in order to pre- SE C Ti 
ſerve the identity, yet where the objects VI. 
are in their nature changeable and incon- N | 
ſtant, we admit of a more ſudden tranſition, 7! iden. 
than wou d otherwiſe be conſiſtent with that * 
relation; Thus as the nature of a river con- 
fiſts in the motion and change of parts; 
tho' in leſs than four and twenty hours 
theſe be totally alter d; this hinders not the 
river from continuing the fame during: ſe= 
veral ages. What is natural and eſſential to 
any thing is, in a manner, expected; and 
what is expected makes leſs impreflion, and 
appears of leſs moment, than what is un- 
uſual and extraordinary. A conſiderable 
change of the former kind ſeems really leſs 
to the imagination, than the moſt trivial al- 
teration of the latter; and by breaking lefs 
the continuity of the thought, has lefs inflt- 
ence in deſtroying the identity. 
Wx now proceed to explain the nature 
of perfonal identity, which has become fo 
great a queſtion in philoſophy, eſpecially _ 
of late years in England, where all the ab- 
ſtruſer ſciences are ſtudy'd with a peculine 
ardour and application. And here tis evi- 
dent, the ſame method of reaſoning muſt be 
continu d, which has ſo ſucceſsfully explain'd 
the identity of plants, and animals, and 
Ver. L G g ſhips, 
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PAR I ſhips, and houſes, and of all the compound- 
IV. ed and changeable productions either of art 


Of the” or nature. The ideftity, which we aſcribe 


ſeeprical to the mind of man, is only a fictitious 
 ftems 7 one, and of a like Lind with that which we 
PLYPT: aſcribe to vegetables. and animal bodies. It 
cannot, therefore, have a different origin, 
but muft proceed from a like operation of 
the imagination upon like objects. 

Bu x leſt this argument ſhou'd not con- 

vince the reader ; tho' in my opinion per- 

fectly deciſive; let him weigh the following 
reaſoning, which is ſtill cloſer and more 
immediate. Tis evident, that the identity, 

which we attribute to the human mind, 
however perfect we may imagine it to be, 

is not able to run the ſeveral different per- 
ceptions into one, and make them loſe their 
characters of diſtinction and difference, which 
are eſſential to them. Tis ſtill true, that 
every diſtinct perception, which enters into 

the compoſition of the mind, is a diſtinct 
exiſtence, and is different, and diſtinguiſha- 

ble, and ſeparable from every other percep- 

tion, either contemporary or ſucceſſive. But, 

as, notwithſtanding this diſtinction and ſe- 
parability, we ſuppoſe the whole train of 
perceptions to be united by identity, a que- 
ſtion naturally ariſes concerning this relation 
ä of 
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of identity; whether it be ſomething that 8 E CF. 
really binds our ſeveral perceptions together, VI 
or only aſſociates their ideas in the imagi- Of perf 
nation. That is, in other words, whether in 7 dem 
| pronouncing concerning the identity of a a 
perſon, we obſerve ſome real bond among 
his perceptions, or only feel one among 
the ideas we form of them. This queſtion 
we might eafily decide, if we wou'd re- 
collect what has been already provd at 
large, that the underſtanding never obſerves 
any real connexion among objects, and that 
even the union of cauſe and effect, when 
ſtrictly exatnin'd, reſolves itſelf into a cuſ- 
tomary aſſociation of ideas. For from thence 
it evidently follows, that identity is nothing 
really belonging to theſe different percep- 
tions, and uniting them together; but is 
merely a quality, which we attribute to 
them, becauſe of the union of their ideas in 
the imagination, when we reflect upon 
them. Now the only qualities, which can 
give ideas an union in the imagination, are 
theſe three relations above- mention d. Theſe 
are the uniting principles i in the ideal world, 1 
and without them every diſtinct object is 
ſeparable by the mind, and may be ſeparate- 9 
ly confider'd, and appears not to have any 


more connexion with any other object, than 
of G g 2 if 
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PA Rx if digoin'd by the greateſt difference and re- 
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moteneſs. Tis, therefore, on ſome of theſe 
three relations of reſemblance, contiguity 
and cauſation, that identity depends; and 
as the very eſſence of theſe FRY conſiſts 
in their producing an eaſy tranſition of ideas? 
it follows, that our notions of perſonal iden- 
tity, proceed entirely from the ſmooth and 


- uninterrupted progreſs of the thought along 


a train of connected ideas, according to the 
principles above-explain'd. 
T nt only queſtion, therefore, l re- 


mains, is, by what relations this uninterrup- 
ted progreſs of our thought is produc'd, 


when we conſider the ſucceſſive exiitence 
of a mind or thinking perſon. And here 
tis evident we muſt confine ourſelves to re- 
ſemblance and cauſation, and muſt drop 


contiguity, which has little or no influence 


in the preſent caſe. 


To begin with reſemblance ;. 3 Fay we 
cou'd ſee clearly into the breaſt of another, 


and obſerve that ſucceſſion: of perceptions; 


which conſtitutes his mind or thinking prin- 
ciple, and ſuppoſe that he always preſerves 
the memory of a conſiderable part. of paſt 
perceptions; tis evident that nothing cou d 
more contribute to the beſtowing a relation 
on this. ſucceſſion n all its variations. 

| Foe 
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For what” the memory but a faculty, by SET. 


which we raiſe up the images of paſt per- VI. 


ceptions? And as an image neceffarily re- NY 
ſembles its object, muſt not the frequent nal idex- 


placing of theſe reſembling perceptions in © 


the chain of thought, convey the imagina- 
tion more eaſily from one link to another, 
and make the whole ſeem like the continu- 


ance of one object? In this particular, then, 


the memory not only diſcovers the identity, 
but alſo contributes to its production, by 
producing the relation of reſemblance among 
the perceptions. The cafe is the ſame 
whether we confider ourſelves or others. 

As to cauſation; we may obſerve, that 
the true idea of the human mind, is to con- 
ſider it as a ſyſtem of different perceptions 
or different exiſtences, which are link'd to- 
gether by the relation of cauſe and effect, 
and mutually produce, deſtroy, influence, 
and modify each other. Our impreſſions 


give riſe to "ati correſpondent ideas; and 


theſe ideas in their turn produce other im- 
 preflions. One thought chaces another, and 


draws after it a third, by which it is ex- 
pell'd in its turn. In this reſpect, I cannot 
compare the ſoul more properly to any 
thing than to a republic or commonwealth, 
in * ive the ſeveral members are united by 
G g 3 | the 
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the Same chain of cauies, 5 and copſequently 


_ ordination, and give riſe to other perſons, 


who propagate the ſame republic in the in- 
ceſſant changes of its parts. And as the 
ſame individual republic may not only 
change its members, but alſo its laws and con- 
ſtitutions ; in like manner the ſame perſon 


may vary his character and diſpoſition, as 


well as his impreſſions and ideas, without 
loſing his identity. Whateyer changes he 
endures, his ſeveral parts are ſtil] connect- 
ed by the relation of cauſation. And in 
this view our identity with regard to the paſ- 


ſions ſerves to corroborate that with regard to 


the imagination, by the making our diſtant 
perceptions influence each other, and by giv- 
ing us a preſent concern for our paſt or 
future pains or pleaſures. 

As memory alone acquaints us with the 
continuance and extent of this ſucceſſion of 
perceptions, 'tis to be conſider d, upon that 
account chiefly, as the ſource of perſonal 
identity. Had we no memory, We neyer 
ſhou'd have any notion of cauſation, nor 
conſequently of that chain of cauſes and 
effects, which conſtitute our ſelf or perſon, 
But having once acquir'd 1 this notion of cau- 
ſation from the memory, we can extend 


the 
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the identity of our perſons beyond our me- SE CT. 
mory, and can comprehend times, and cir- VI. 
cumſtances, and actions, which we have G pe-(- 


nal iden- | 
entirely forgot, but ſuppoſe in general to pron 


have exiſted. For how few of our paſt ac- 
tions are there, of which we have any me- 
mory? Who can tell me, for inſtance, what 
were his thoughts and actions on the firſt of 
January 1715,the 11th of March 1719, and 
the 3d of Auguſt 1733 Or will he affirm, 
becauſe he has entirely ſorgot the incidents 
of theſe days, that the preſent ſelf is not 
the ſame perſon with the ſelf of that time; 
and by that means overturn all the moſt e- 
ſtabliſh'd notions of perſonal identity? In 
this view, therefore, memory does not ſo 
much produce as diſcover perſonal identity, 
by ſhewing us the relation of cauſe and ef- 
fect among our different perceptions. Twill 
be incumbent on thoſe, who affirm that me- 
mory produces entirely our perſonal identi- 
ty, to give a reaſon why we can thus extend 
our identity beyond our memory. 

Taz whole of this doctrine leads us 
to a concluſion, which is of great impor- 
tance in the preſent affair, v/z. that all the 
1 nice and ſubtile queſtions concerning perſo- 

nal identity can never poſſibly be decided, 
and are to be regarded rather as g 
6 g 4 cal 
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tity depends on the relations of ideas; and 
theſe relations produce 1dentity, by means of 


that eaſy tranſition they occaſion. But as 


hſtems of the relations, and the eaſineſs of the tranſi- 


Shiloſophy 


tion may diminiſh by inſenfible degrees, we 
have no juſt ſtandard, by which we can 


decide any diſpute concerning the time, 


when they acquire or loſe a title to the 
Name of identity. All the diſputes concern- 


ing the identity of connected objects are 
merely verbal, except ſo far as the relation 
of parts gives riſe to ſome fiction or imagi- 


mary principle of union, as we hart already 
obſerv d. 


WAT I have faid concerning = firſt 
origin and uncertainty of our notion of iden- 
tity, as apply'd to the human mind, may 
be extended with little or no variation to 


hat of ſimplicity, An object, whoſe dif- 


ferent co-cxiſtent parts are bound together 


by a cloſe relation, operates upon the ima- 


gination after ot the ſame manner as one 


perfectly ſimple and indivilible, and requires 
not a much greater ſtretch of thought in 

order to its conception. From this ſimila- 
fity of operation we attribute a ſumplicity 


to it, and feign a principle « of union as the 
ſupport of this raph Ky; and the center 
3 | pf 
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of all _ different parts and e the SE CT. 
object. 
Tuvs we have finiſh'd our e of perſon” 
of the ſeveral fyſtems of philoſophy, both 2 _ 
of the intellectual and moral world; and 
in our miſcellaneous way of reaſoning 
have been led into ſeveral topics ; which 
will either illuſtrate and confirm ſome pre- 
ceding part, of this diſcourſe, or prepare the 
way for our following opinions. *Tis now 
time to return to a more cloſe examination 
of our ſubject, and to proceed in the accu- 
rate anatomy of human nature, having fully 
explain'd the nature of our Judgment | and 
paragon pas. of Jae. lte, Vn 
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8 VII. 


© Concluſion of this book. 


UT before I launch out into thoſe im- S ECT. 
menſe depths of philoſophy, which VII. 
ie before me, I find myſelf inclin'd to ſtop "YN 
a moment in my preſent ſtation, and to 
ponder that voyage, which I have under- 
taken, -and which undoubtedly requires the 
utmoſt art and induſtry to be brought to 
a happy concluſion, Methinks J am like 
8 Mapy who having ſtruck on many ſhoals, 
and 5 
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paſſing a ſmall frith, has yet the temerity 
to put out to ſea in the ſame leaky Wea- 
ther-beaten veſſel, and even carries his am- 


Glems of bition ſo far as to think of compaſiing the 
Pbilgſepiy. globe under theſe diſadvantageous circum- 


ſtances My memory of paſt errors and 


perplexities, makes me diffident for the fu- 


ture. The wretched condition, weakneſs, 
and diſorder of the faculties, I muſt employ 
in my enquiries, encreaſe my apprehen- 
ſions. And the impoſſibility of amending 
or correcting theſe faculties, reduces me 
almoſt to deſpair, and makes me reſolve 
o periſh on the barren rock, on which I 
am at preſent, rather than venture myſelf 
upon that boundleſs ocean, which runs out 


into immenſity. This ſudden view of my 


danger ſtrikes me with melancholy ; and as 
'tis uſual for that paſſion, above all others, 


to. indulge itſelf; I cannot forbear feeding 


my deſpair, with all thoſe deſponding re- 

flections, which the preſent ſubject furniſhes | 

me with in ſuch abundance. | 
1 am firſt affrighted and confounded with 


that forelorn ſolitude, in which I am placd 


in my philoſophy, and fancy myſelf ſome 
ſtrange uncouth monſter, who not being 
Fs to mingle and unite in oy; has 


been - 
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been expell'd all human commerce, and Sz CT. 
left utterly abandon'd and diſconſolate. Fain VII. 
wou'd I run into the crowd for ſhelter and RE 
warmth ; but cannot prevail with myſelf 2 wr 

to mix with ſuch deformity. I call upon _ 
others to join me, in order to make a com- 
pany apart ; but no one will hearken to me. 
Every one keeps at a diſtance, and dreads 
that ſtorm, which beats upon me from every 
fide. I have expos'd myſelf to the enmity 
of all metaphyſicians, logicians, mathema- 

ticians, and even theologians; and can 1 
wonder at the inſults IJ muſt ſuffer? I have 
declar'd my diſ- approbation of their ſyſtems; 
and can I be ſurpriz'd, if they ſhou'd ex- 
preſs a hatred of mine and of my perſon? 
When I look abroad, I foreſee on every 
fide, diſpute, contradiction, anger, calumny 

and detraction. When I turn my eye in- 

ward, I find nothing but doubt and igno- 
rance. All the world conſpires to oppoſe 
and contradict me; tho' ſuch is my weak- 

| neſs, that I feel all my opinions looſen and 
fall of themſelves, when unſupported by the 
approbation of others. Every ſtep I take 
is with heſitation, and every new reflection 
makes me dread an error and ee! in 
my reaſonin & 


| Fol 
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Pa RT Fo with what confidence can I venture 


upon ſuch bold enterprizes, when beſide 
thoſe numberleſs infirmities peculiar to my- 


Pave ſelf, I find ſo many. which are common to 


and ot 


þfiems of human nature? Can I be ſure, that in leav- 


philoſophy. 


ing all eſtabliſh'd opinions I am following 


truth; and by what criterion ſhall I diſtin- 
guiſh her, even if fortune ſhou'd at laſt guide 


me on her foot-ſteps? After the moſt accu- 
rate and exact of my reafonings, I can give 


no reaſon why I ſhou'd affent to it; and 


feel nothing but a frong propenſity to con- 
ſider objects trungiy in that view, under 


which they appear to me. Experience is a 


principle, which inſtructs me in the ſeveral 
conjunctions of objects for the paſt. Habit 
is another principle, which determines me 


to expect the ſame for the future; and both 
of them conſpiring to operate upon the ima- 
gination, make me form certain ideas in a 
more intenſe and lively manner, than others, 


which are not attended with the fame ad- 


yantages. Without this quality, by which 
the mind enlivens ſome ideas beyond others 


| (which ſeemingly is fo trivial, and fo little 


founded on reaſon) we cou'd never aſſent 


to any argument, nor carry our view be- 
yond thoſe few objects, which are preſent 
to our ſenſes. Nay, even to theſe ob- 
7 jects 
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jects we cou'd never attribute any exiſtence, S x C. 
but what was dependent on the ſenſes; and VII. 
muſt comprehend them entirely in that ſuc- Ci 
ceſſion of perceptions, which conſtitutes our 2% 
ſelf or perſon. Nay farther, even with 4 
lation to that ſucoeſſion, we cou'd only ad- 
mit of thoſe perceptions, which are imme- 
diately preſent to our conſciouſneſs, nor cou'd 
thoſe lively images, with which the memory 
preſents us, be ever receiv'd as true pictures 
of paſt perceptions. The memory, ſenſes, 
and underſtanding are, therefore, all of them 
founded on the ton, or the vivacity 
of our ideas. | 
No wonder a principle fo inconfiaat ind 
e ene, ſhou'd lead us into errors, when 
plicitely follow'd (as it muſt be) in all 
its variations. Tis this princple, which makes 
ns reaſon from cauſes and effects; and tis 
the fame principle, which convinces us of 
the continu'd exiſtence of external objects, 
when abſent from the ſenſes. But tho' theſe 
two operations be equally natural and ne- 
| ceſfiry in the human mind, yet in ſome 
circumſtances they are * directly contrary, 
nor is it poffible for us to reafon juſtly and 
regularly from cauſes and effects, and at the 
| fame time believe the continu'd exiſtence of 
— * ged. + 
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principles together? Which of them ſhall 
we prefer? Or in caſe we prefer neither of 
them, but ſucceſſively aſſent to both, as is 
uſual among philoſophers, with what con- 
fidence can we afterwards uſurp that glorious 
title, when we thus knowingly embrace = 
manifeſt contradicton? a 

TuISs * contradiction wou'd be more ex- 
culable, were it compenſated by any degree 
of ſolidity and ſatisfaction in the other parts 
of our reaſoning. But the caſe is quite con- 
trary. When we trace up the human un- 
derſtanding to its firſt principles, we find it 
to lead us into ſuch ſentiments, as ſeem to turn 
into ridicule all our paſt pains and induſtry, 


and to diſcourage us from future enquiries. 


Nothing is more curiouſly enquir'd after by 
the mind of man, than the cauſes of every 


| phenomenon 3 nor are we content with 


knowing the immediate cauſes, but puſh 
on our enquiries, till we arrive at the ori- 
ginal and ultimate principle. We wou'd 
ndt willingly ſtop before we are acquainted 
with that energy in the cauſe, by which it 
operates on its effect; that tie, which con- 
nes them together; and that efficacious 
quality, on which the tie depends This 
* Part III. Sect. 14 
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is our aim in all our ſtudies and reflections: Sz c T. 
And how muſt we be diſappointed, when VII. 
we learn, that this connexion, tie, or ener- S 
gy lies merely in ourſelves, and is nothing 1 2 
but that determination of the mind, which 

is acquir'd by cuſtom, and cauſes us to 

make a tranſition from an object to its u- 

ſual attendant, and from the impreſſion of 

one to the lively idea of the other? Such 

a diſcovery not only cuts off all hope of ever 
attaining ſatisfaction, but even prevents our 

very wiſhes; ſince it appears, that when we 

ſay we deſire to know the ultimate and 
operating principle, as ſomething, which re- 

ſides in the external object, we either con- 
tradict ourſelves, or talk without a mean- 
ing. 

THIS deficiency i in our ideas is not, in- 
deed, perceiv'd i in common life, nor are we 
ſenſible, that in the moſt uſual conjunctions 
of cauſe and effect we are as ignorant of the 
ultimate principle, which binds them toge- 
ther, as in the moſt unuſual and extraor- 
dinary. But this proceeds merely from an 

illuſion of the imagination; and the queſtion 


is, how far we ought to yield to theſe il- 
luſions. This queſtion is very difficult, and 
. reduces us to a very dangerous dilemma, 


Which- ever way we anſwer it. For if we 
8 8 aſſent 
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PART aſſent to every trivial ſuggeſtion of the fancy; 
IV. beſide that theſe ſuggeſtions are often con- 
Of * trary to each other; they lead us into ſuch 


: rk, errors, abſurdities, and obſcurities, that we 


a 


| Hftems of muſt at laſt become atham'd of our credu- 


#199. lity. Nothing is more dangerous to reaſon 

than the flights of the imagination, and no- 

thing has been the occaſion of more miſ- 

takes among philoſophers. Men of bright 

_ fancies may in this reſpe& be compar'd to 

. thoſe angels, whom the ſctipture repreſents 

as covering their eyes with their wings, 

This has already appear'd in ſo many in- 

| ſtances, that we may ſpare ourſelves the 
trouble of enlarging upon it any farther. 

Bu r on the other hand, if the conſide- 
ration of theſe inſtances makes us take a 
reſolution to reject all the trivial ſuggeſtions 
of the fancy, and adhere to the underſtand- 
ing, that is, to the general and more eſ- 
tabliſh'd properties of the imagination; even 
this reſolution, if ſteadily executed, wou'd 
be dangerous, and attended with the moſt 
fatal eee For I have already 

| ſhewn, * that the underſtanding, when it 

acts alone, and according to its moſt general 

principles, entirely ſubverts itſelf, and leaves 

not the loweſt degree of evidence in in any 
he Set. * | 

: propoſition, 
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propoſition, either in philoſophy or com- SECT. 
mon life. We fave ourſelves from this to- VII. 


tal ſcepticiſm only by means of that ſin- — 
gular and ſeemingly trivial property of the 755 8 
fancy, by which we enter with difficulty ** 
into remote views of things, and are not 


able to accompany them with ſo ſenſible 


an impreſſion, as we do thoſe, which are 


more eaſy and natural. Shall we, then, eſ- 
tabliſh it for a general maxim, that no re- 


fin'd or elaborate reaſoning is ever to be re- 
ceiv'd? Conſider well the conſequences of 
ſuch a principle. By this means you cut 
off entirely. all ſcience and philoſophy : You 
proceed upon one ſingular quality of the 
imagination, and by a parity of reaſon muſt 
embrace all of them: And you expreſly 
contradict yourſelf; ſince this maxim muſt 
be built on the preceding reaſoning, which 
will be allow'd to be ſufficiently refin'd and 
metaphyſical. What party, then, ſhall we 


chooſe among theſe difficulties? If we em- 


brace this principle, and condemn all re- 
fin d reaſoning, we run into the moſt ma- 
nifeſt abſurdities. If we reject it in favour 
of theſe reaſonings, we ſubvert entirely the 


human underſtanding. We have, therefore, 


no choice left but betwixt a falſe reaſon 
and none at all. For my part, I know not 


Yor. LL H h what 
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PART ought to be done in the preſent caſe, I can 
IV. only obſerve what is commonly done; which 
F is, that this difficulty is ſeldom or never 
ſeeptiea! thought of; and even where it has once 
ee been preſent to the mind, is quickly forgot, 
_ #hileſopby. and leaves but a ſmall impreſſion behind it. 

Very refin'd reflections have little or no in- 
fluence upon us; and yet we do not, and 
cannot eſtabliſh it for a rule, that they ought 
not to have any influence ; which implics 
a manifeſt contradiction. 

Bur what have I here ſaid, that reflec- 
tions very refin'd and metaphyſical have lit- 
tle or no influence upon us? This opinion 
I can ſcarce forbear retracting, and condemn- 
ing from my preſent feeling and experience. 
The 7ntenſe view of theſe manifold contra- 

_ ditions and imperfections in human reaſon 
has ſo wrought upon me, and heated my 
brain, that I am ready to reject all belief 
and reaſoning, and can look upon no opi- 
nion even as more probable or likely than 
another. Where am I, or what? From what 
cauſes do I derive my exiſtence, and to 
what condition ſhall I return? Whoſe fa- 
vour ſhall I court, and whoſe anger muſt I 
dread ? What beings ſurround me? and 
on whom have I any influence, or who 
have any influence on me? I am confound- 

© oe 
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ed with all theſe queſtions, and begin to SEC. 
fancy myſelf in the moſt deplorable, condi- VII. 


tion imaginable, inviron'd with the deepeſt abr | 
darkneſs, and utterly depriv'd of the uſe of j pq 8 


every member and faculty. 
MosrT fortunately it happens, that ſince 


reaſon is incapable of diſpelling theſe clouds, 


nature herſelf ſuffices to that purpoſe, and 
cures me of this philoſophical melancholy 


and delirium, either by relaxing this bent 


of mind, or by ſome avocation, and lively 
impreſſion of my ſenſes, which obliterate 
all theſe chimeras. I dine, I play a game 
of back-gammon, I converſe, and am merry 
with th my friends; and when after three or 
four hour's amuſement, I wou'd return to 


theſe ſpeculations, they appear ſo cold, and | 


ſtrain'd, and ridiculous, that I cannot find in 
my heart to enter into them any farther. 


HERE then I find myſelf abſolutely and 


neceſſarily determin'd to live, and talk, and 
act like other people in the common affairs 
of life, But notwithſtanding that my na- 
tural propenſity, and the courſe of my ani- 
mal ſpirits and paſſions reduce me to this 
indolent belief in the general maxims of the 


world, I till feel ſuch remains of my for- 


mer diſpoſition, that I am ready to throw all 
my books and papers into the fire, and re- 
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P ART ſolve never more to renounce the pleaſures of | 


life for the ſake of reaſoning and philoſophy, 


For thoſe are my ſentiments in that ſple- 


feeprical netic humour, which governs me at preſent. 


ſtems of I may, nay I muſt yield to the current of 
* nature, in ſubmitting to my ſenſes and under- 


ſtanding; and in this blind ſubmiſſion I ſhew 
moſt perfectly my ſceptical diſpoſition and 
principles. But does it follow, that I muſt 
ftrive againſt the current of nature, which 
leads me to indolence and pleaſure; that I 
muſt ſeclude myſelf, in ſome meaſure, from 
the commerce and ſociety of men, which 
is ſo agreeable ; and that I muſt torture my 
brain with ſubtilities and ſophiſtries, at the 
very time that I cannot ſatisfy myſelf con- 
cerning the reaſonableneſs of ſo painful an 
application, nor have any tolerable proſpect 
of arriving by its means at truth and cer- 
tainty. Under what obligation do I lie of 
making ſuch an abuſe of time? And to what 
end can it ſerve either for the ſervice of 
mankind, or for my own private intereſt ? 
No: If I muſt be a fool, as all thoſe who 
reaſon or believe any thing certainly are, my 
follies ſhall at leaſt be natural and agree- 
able. Where I ſtrive againſt my inclina- 
tion, I ſhall have a good reaſon for my 
reſiſtance; and will no more be led a wan- 

dering 
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dering into ſuch dreary ſolitudes, and rough SEO r. 
paſſages, as I have hitherto met with, VII. 
THESE are the ſentiments of my ſpleen Cs 
and indolence ; and indeed I muſt confeſs, of this 
that philoſophy has nothing to oppoſe to 1 
them, and expects a victory more from the 
returns of a ſerious good-humour'd diſ- 
poſition, than from the force of reaſon 
and conviction. In all the incidents of life 
we ought ſtill to preſerve our ſcepticiſm. 
If we believe, that fire warms, or water re- 
freſhes, tis only becauſe it coſts us too much 
pains to think otherwiſe. Nay if we are 
philoſophers, it ought only to be upon ſcepti- 
cal principles, and from an inclination, which 
we feel to the employing ourſelves after that 
manner. Where reaſon is lively, and mixes 
itſelf with ſome propenſity, it ought to be 
aſſented to. Where it does not, it never 
can have any title to operate upon us. 
AT the time, therefore, that I am tir'd 
with amuſement and company, and have 
indulg'd a reverie in my chamber, or in a 
ſolitary walk by a river-fide, I feel my mind 
all collected within itſelf, and am naturally 
znclin'd to carry my view into all thoſe 
| ſubjects, about which I have met with ſo 
many diſputes in the courſe of my reading 
and converſation. I cannot forbear having 
a 8 a 
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PART a curioſity to be acquainted with the prin- 


IV. 


— 
Of the 
ſceptical 


and other 


ciples of moral good and evil, the nature 
and foundation of government, and the cauſe 
of thoſe ſeveral paſſions and inclinations, - 


Hftems of which actuate and govern me. I am un- 
Pbilgbey. eaſy to think I approve of one object, and 


diſapprove of another ; call one thing beau- 
tiful, and another deform'd ; decide con- 
cerning truth and falſhood, reaſon and folly, 
without knowing upon what principles J 
proceed. I am concern'd for the condition 
of the learned world, which lies under ſuch 


_ a deplorable ignorance in all theſe particulars, 


I feel an ambition to ariſe. in me of contri- 
buting to the inſtruction of mankind, and 
of acquiring a name by my inventions and 
diſcoveries. Theſe ſentiments ſpring up na- 
turally in my preſent diſpoſition ; and ſhou'd 
I endeavour to baniſh them, by attaching 
myſelf to any other buſineſs or diverſion, 
I Feel J ſhou'd be a loſer in point of plea- 
ſure; and this is the origin of my philo- 
phy. 5 
Bo T even ſuppoſe this curiofity and am- 
bition ſhou'd not tranſport me into ſpecu- 
lations without the ſphere of common life, 
it wou'd neceſſarily happen, that from my 


very weakneſs I muſt be led into ſuch en- 


quiries, *Tis certain, that ſuperſtition is 
| 5 much 
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much more bold in its ſyſtems and hypo- 
theſes than philoſophy ; and while the latter 
contents itſelf with aſſigning new cauſes 
and principles to the phenomena, which 
appear in the viſible world, the former 
opens a world - of its own, and preſents us 
with ſcenes, and beings, and objects, which 
are altogether new. Since therefore 'tis al- 
moſt impoſſible for the mind of man to reſt, 
like thoſe of beaſts, in that narrow circle of 
objects, which are the ſubject of daily con- 
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verſation and action, we ought only to de- 


liberate concerning the choice of our guide, 


and ought to prefer that which is ſafeſt 


and moſt agreeable. And in this repect I 


make bold to recommend philoſophy, and 
ſhall not ſcruple to give it the preference to 


ſuperſtition of every kind or denomination. 


from the popular opinions of mankind, it 
ſeizes more ſtrongly on the mind, and is 


| often able to diſturb us in the conduct of 


our lives and actions. Philoſophy on the 
contrary, if juſt, can preſent us only with 


mild and moderate ſentiments; and if falſe 


and extravagant, its opinions are merely the 


objects of a cold and general ſpeculation, and 


ſeldom go ſo far as to interrupt the courſe 


of our natural propenſities, The Cynics 


are 


For as ſuperſtition ariſes naturally and eaſily 
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PART are an extraordinary inſtance of philoſophers, 
IV. who from reaſonings purely philoſophical 
—— Pa 
e ral as any Monk or Derviſe that ever was in 
Afiems A the world. Generally ſpeaking, the errors 
PO” in religion are dangerous ; thoſe in philo- 
 fophy only ridiculous. 

I am ſenſible, that theſe two caſes of 
the ſtrength and weakneſs of the mind will 
not comprehend all mankind, and that there 
are in England, in particular, many honeſt 
gentlemen, who being always employ'd in 
their domeſtic affairs, or amuſing themſelves 
in common recreations, haye carried their 
thoughts very little beyond thoſe objects, 
which are every day expos'd to their ſenſes. 
And indeed, of ſuch as theſe JI pretend 
not to make philoſophers, nor do I expect 
them either to be aſſociates in theſe reſearches 
or auditors of theſe diſcoveries. They do 
well to keep themſelves in their preſent ſi- 
tuation; and inſtead of refining them into 
philoſophers, I wiſh we cou'd communi- 
cate to our founders of ſyſtems, a ſhare of 
this groſs earthy mixture, as an ingredient, 
which they commonly ſtand much in need 
of, and which wou'd ſerve to temper thoſe 
fiery particles, of which they are compos d. 


While a warm imagination is allow d to en- 
ter 


Of the ran into as great extravagancies of conduct 
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ter into philoſophy, and hypotheſes embrac'd Sz c T. 
merely for being ſpecious and agreeable, VII. 
we can never have any ſteady principles, Conclyfon 
nor any ſentiments, which will ſuit with 4 pgs 


common practice and experience. But were 


theſe hypotheſes once remoy'd, we might 


hope to eſtabliſh a ſyſtem or ſet of opinions, 
which if not true (for that, perhaps, is too 
much to be hop'd for) might at leaſt be fatif- 
factory to the human mind, and might ſtand 
the teſt of the moſt critical examination. Nor 
ſhou'd we deſpair of attaining this end, becauſe 
of the many chimerical ſyſtems, which have 
ſucceſſively ariſen and decay'd away among 
men, wou'd we conſider the ſhortneſs of 
that period, wherein theſe queſtions have 
been the ſubjects of enquiry and reaſoning. 
Two thouſand years with ſuch long inter- 
ruptions, and under ſuch mighty diſcou- 
ragements are a ſmall ſpace of time to give 

any tolerable perfection to the ſciences; 
and perhaps we are ſtill in too early an 
age of the world to diſcoyer any princi- 
ples, which will bear the examination of the 
lateſt poſterity, For my part, my only 
hope is, that I may contribute a little to 
the advancement of knowledge, by giving, 
in ſome particulars a different turn to the 
ſpeculations of philoſophers, and pointing 
out 
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PART out to them more diſtinctly thoſe ſubjects, 


"IV. 


— Yo 
Of the 


ſceptical 


and otber 


where alone they can expect aſſurance and 
conviction. Human Nature is the only ſci- 
ence of man; and yet has been hitherto 


fem of the moſt neglected. "Twill be ſufficient 


philoſophy. 


for me, if I can bring it a little more into 
faſhion; and the hope of this ſerves to com- 
poſe my temper from that ſpleen, and in- 
vigorate it from that indolence, which ſome- 
times prevail upon me. If the reader finds 


himſelf in the fame eaſy diſpoſition, let him 


follow me in my future ſpeculations, If 
not, let him follow his inclination, and wait 
the returns of application and good hu- 


mour. The conduct of a man, who ſtu- 


dies philoſophy in this careleſs manner, is 
more truly ſceptical than that of one, who 
feeling in himſelf an inclinatien to it, is 
yet ſo over-whelm'd with doubts and ſcru- 
ples, as totally to reject it. A true ſceptic 
will be diffident of his philoſophical doubts, 


as well as of his philoſophical conviction; 


and will never refuſe any innocent ſatisfac- 


tion, which offers itſelf, upon account of 
either of them. 8 

No is it only proper we ſhou'd in ge- 
neral indulge our inclination in the moſt 
elaborate philoſophical reſearches, notwith- 
ſtanding our ſceptical principles, but alſo 
that 
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that we ſhou'd yield to that APE SECT. 
which inclines us to be poſitive and certain VII. 


in particular points, according to the light, SI 
in which we ſurvey them in any particu- 7 


lar inſtant. Tis eaſier to forbear all exa- 
mination and enquiry, than to check our- 
ſelves in ſo natural a propenſity, and guard 
againſt that aſſurance, which always ariſes 
from an exact and full ſurvey of an object. 
On ſuch an occaſion we are apt not only 
to forget our ſcepticiſm, but even our mo- 
deſty too; and make uſe of ſuch terms as 
theſe, tis evident, tis certain, tis undeniable; 
which a due deference to the public ought, 


perhaps, to prevent. I may have fallen in- 


to this fault after the example of others; 
but I here enter a caveat againſt any ob- 


jections, which may be offer'd on that 
head; and declare that ſuch expreſſions were 


extorted from me by the preſent view of 
the object, and imply no dogmatical ſpirit, 
nor conceited idea of my own judgment, 
which are ſentiments that I am ſenſible can 


become no body, and a ſeeptie ſtill leſs than 
any other. | 


The end of the firſt VOLUME. 


1 Books printed for J. Noo x. ” 


: H E Elements of all Geometry. Containing I. The 
I Rudiments of Decimal Arithmetic, Logarithms; 
and Algebra, by way of Introduction. II. Euclid's Ele- 
ments of Plain or Lineal Geometry, in ſix Books; His Ele- 
ments of Solid Geometry, in two Books; demonſtrated in a 
new and moſt eaſy Method, for the Uſe of thoſe eſpecially, 
who learn without a Maſter. III. The Elements of Sphe- 
rical Geometry, collected, digeſted, and demonſtrated after 
the ſame manner as the Euclidean Elements; containing the 
Doctrine of Spherical Trigonometry, and the Orthographic 
and Stereograpbic Projection of the Sphere in Plano IV. A 
Compendium of Conic Geometry; containing a plain and 
eaſy Demonſtration of the principal Properties of the Conic 
Sections, wiz. the Ellipſis, Parabola, and Hyperbola. V. An 
Appendix, containing an Epitom of the Doctrine of Fluxions; 
and a Specimen'of the Method de Maximis & Minimis; 
both applied to Uſe. The whole being intended as a com- 
_ pleat Introduction to the modern Mathefis, or Body of Ma- 
thematical Literature; by B. Martin. Price 65. 
II. The fourth Edition with very large Additions and Im- 
pro vements , The Negociator's Magazine, or, the moſt 
authentick Account yet publiſh'd, of the Moneys, Weights 
and Meaſures of the principal Places of Trade in the World; 
their Conformity to the Engliſh and Dutch Weights and 
Meaſures, and Variety of uſeful Remarks thereon. The 
Courſe of Exchange, plain and neceſſary Rules to caſt them 
up by, the Laws and Cuſtoms thereof, the Advantages to 
be made by them, and how; and the Nature and Uſe of 
imple: and compound Arbitrations. To which are added, 
Curious Calculations, of great uſe in the Weſt-India, Caro- 
lina, and New-England Trades; and Tables ſhewing the 
. Intrinſic Value of any foreign Gold or Silver Coin. All of 
great Uſe to Merchants and Traders, and entirely neceſſarß 
to thoſe who would underſtand Merch; mpts. By 
Richard Hayes. Price 65. 4 1 
III. The Sccond Edition, evith 509% 
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